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Art. I.—THE LAST FIFTY YEARS. 


THE nineteenth century of the Christian era commenced 
on the first day of January, eighteen hundred and one; and 
the year which has just closed completed the first half of this 
eventful period of time. The Israelites were instructed in 
their religious books to celebrate the fiftieth year after an ex- 
traordinary manner. ‘Ye shall hallow the fiftieth year.” 
**A jubilee shall tha‘ fiftieth year be unto you.” Without 
commenting upon those peculiarities in the Jewish polity 
which Hsknanie d a special observance of the seventh sab- 
batical year, it must be admitted that the passage of half a 
century presents an occasion suggestive of many and pro- 
fitable instructions. We propose in the following article to 
allude to some of the most interesting events which have 
transpired in the world during the last fifty years. We shall 
not confine ourselves to that which is strictly religious, in 
distinction from the secular, when the latter is obviously 
connected with the progress of Christian truth and human 
happiness. We often make distinctions between the religious 
and the secular which are atheistic, and so mislead and en- 
tangle the judgment. The word secular is derived from a Latin 
etymon which means the world, or an age of time, and, in 
common discourse, 1 is employed to designate things bers 
and temporal, in distinction from things sacred and spiritua 
Christianity teaches us a better comprehension. This world 
is Christ’s, as well as the world to come. Nothing is to be 
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counted common or unclean which bears upon the well-being 
of man. It was a wise and beautiful conception of the 
ancients, that the Muse of History was the daughter of Jove. 
The sober conviction, which religion teaches us to cherish, is, 
that God presides over all the affairs of the world, the least as 
well as the greatest ; and piety finds ample material for de- 
vout admiration in the study of those manifold agencies by 
which the purposes of the Most High are accomplished. The 
Son of God rebuked the Pharisees because they would not dis- 
cern the * signs of the times ;’’ and many an event, political 
or scientific, a revolution, a discovery, an invention, which 
some might overlook because it was secular, deserves a most 
important consideration, because of its relations to the king- 
dom of Jesus Christ. Man thinks not of God in his schemes 
of ambition, and pride, and self-aggrandizement; but God 
overrules even the wrath of man for his own praise. 

There is an important advantage in taking a survey of a 
considerable period of time, as a whole or a half of a century. 
The movement of society is by actions and re-actions. It is 
not like the current of a rapid river, always running on in 
the same direction. Rather is it like the swing of the ocean 
when the tide is rising. A wave comes in, breaks, and rolls 
back. No one would imagine, from a single glance, that 
there was progress at all. Fix your eye steadily for half an 
hour on one point, and you will perceive, with all that flux 
and reflux of the waves, the progress of the tide is onwards 
and upwards. Just so is it with history. Examine it in small 
and. detached portions, a year, five years, and it is like a sin- 
gle wave, which disappoints you by its recoil. Take fifty 
years, the flats and the sea-grass are out of sight, and you 
are struck with the difference between low ebb and a full tide. 
Important events require time for their own elucidation. 
You cannot judge of them by their first appearance; you 
must wait and see their ultimate effects. Events have roots, 
branches, and fruit. They do not ripen inaday. Sir James 
Mackintosh was not a weak and fickle man because of a 
difference of judgment in his earlier and later writings upon 
the French Revolution. This change of vpinion was the ne- 
cessary result of advancing time, and .so was the proof of 
serene wisdom. Who can doubt that Edmund Burke, if now 
alive, would write very differently in this year 1851, on the 
effects of the French Revolution, from what he did in the year 
1790? The progress of half a century gives an entirely new 
aspect to events which appear disastrous or hopeful in their 
first occurrence. 
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Concerning the half century which has just been completed, 
if we should say that it was the most eventful of all that have 
elapsed, it might be set down to a prevalent self-complacency. 
‘¢‘The present enlightened age,” is an expression which has 
already attained to a cant currency; and many, so deftly re- 
buked by Douglas of Cavers, regard it with as much satis- 
faction, and the past with as much contempt, as if, like 
Love in Aristophanes, it had been hatched from the egg of 
Night, and all of a sudden had spread its radiant wings over 
the primeval darkness.* Other centuries have been marked 
by great events. We call events great only from the results 
to which they lead. Other men have labored, and we have 
entered into their labors. We and our children gather fruit 
from the trees which they planted with fear and trembling. 
The roots of those institutions which distinguish our own 
times lie back in other centuries. But there is one circum- 
stance which gives to recent years, and the position from 
which we survey them, a decided pre-eminence. We under- 
stand the bearing of events better than in earlier epochs of the 
world. The older the world is, the more apparent becomes 
the design of its Maker. The comprehensive study of history 
is like the ascent up a mountain,—the higher you climb the 
more you see. It is like the progress of a drama,—the far- 
ther you advance the more you comprehend of the plot; as 
events thicken the better do you discern their bearing on the 
catastrophe. It is in this light that we pronounce the last half 
century the brightest and the best in the history of the world. 
Not that it has been the most prolific of great men; not that 
it has been distinguished by uninterrupted peace and pro- 
gress; not that it has been without much which we deplore ; 
but because in the advance of time we think we can see more 
and more of the glorious purpose of God to spread over all 
the earth the reign of liberty, truth, justice, and love. 

The close of the last century was marked by the most as- 
tounding changes. It was a time of general war and convul- 
sion. It seemed as if God had arisen to shake mightily the 
earth. Men’s hearts were failing them for fear, and for looking 
for those things which were to come to pass. A great part of 
the eighteenth century is remarkable br the European wars 
of succession. Ere the century closes, wars of a very different 
description,—wars of principle, wars of social classes, —com- 
pared with which the contests of the house of Hapsburgh 
were children’s squabbles, convulse the world. At the first 


* Vide Douglas on the Advancement of Society. 
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movement of the popular mind in France, the friends of hu- 
manity rejoiced. Great abuses were reformed, and good men 
were hopeful. But the huge mass set in motion could not be 
stayed. The detent was wanting, and everything whirled and 
whizzed to a premature and disastrous stoppage. Commotion, 
proscription, confiscation, bankruptcy, civil war, foreign war, 
revolutionary tribunals, guillotinades, blood, chaos, followed 
each other in rapid succession. A military despotism rises 
from the confusion and threatens the independence of every 
State of Europe. In Great Britain affairs were in a most 
alarming and critical state. The people were disaffected ; tax- 
ation was enormous; means of subsistence precarious; the 
army in a state of mutiny ; ‘ societies” and ‘ associations” of 
various names were organized to promote reform; martial 
law prevailed in Ireland; the act of Habeas Corpus was 
suspended from 1798 to 1803; the King was openly insulted 
on his way to Parliament, and the severest measures were 
adopted to restrict the press, and suppress seditious meetings. 
The national debt had reached the inconceivable sum of 
$1,225,000,000. At this very time the expenses of the Court 
were most extravagant, particularly in connection with the 
marriage of the Prince of Wales. The stability of the British 
Empire being mainly dependent on public credit, the measures 
adopted by William Pitt to sustain that credit necessarily 
involved a vast amount of human suffering. Suffering of an 
unparalleled description there must have been to have justi- 
fied such a man as Robert Hall, when reviewing those times 
from so late a day as 1822, to use language like the follow- 
ing: “The memory of Prrr will be identified in the recollec- 
tion of posterity with accumulated taxes, augmented debt, 
extended pauperism, a debasement and prostration of the 
public mind, and a system of policy not only hostile to the 
cause of liberty at home, but prompt and eager to detect and 
tread out every spark of liberty in Europe; in a word, with 
all those images of terror and destruction which the NAME im- 
ports."* The Peace of Amiens in 1802, between England, 
France, Spain, and the Bavarian Republic, secured a moment- 
ary lull in the storm. It lasted less than a year. The 
French army takes possession of Piedmont; England renews 
the war, and her people are terrified by the expectation of a 
French invasion. In the last year of the last century, Napo- 
leon crossed the Alps, and conducted his brilliant campaigns 
in Italy. Though not crowned as Emperor till the year 1804, 


* Letter to the Christian Guardian. 
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yet, as the century opens, he was certainly the most remark- 
able personage in the world. His name was a terror in 
every English nursery. When politics ran high in our 
own country, in 1812, he was the “rock of offense,” 
against which the waves beat and divided. A distinguished 
divine of New-England, in a public discourse from the 
pulpit, designated him as the “ first-born son of the devil.’’* 
e have now reached a point of time when we can pro- 

nounce with some deliberation upon the general effects of his 
extraordinary career, and of that great revolution in the midst 
of which he emerged. There was too much of terror and of 
mystery in those events, at the time of their occurrence, to 
allow men to judge with calmness. There was then scarcel 
one honest friend of liberty whose ardor was not "bt 9 
and whose faith in the high destinies of mankind was not sha- 
ken. It is now our deliberate opinion that the French Revo- 
lution, in spite of all its follies and crimes, its atrocities and 
sacrifices of human life, was a great blessing to the world. 
Deliverances were wrought, though amid plagues, and signs, 
and wonders. Demons were exorcised, even though they did 
rage and foam, rending and tearing their miserable victims. 
We pronounce no eulogium upon the Colossus of war who be- 
strode Europe, when we speak of the changes which God has 
wrought by his wrathful and ambitious agency. He was as 
a rod of iron, by which the Almighty dashed in pieces the old 
despotisms of the world, like potters’ vessels. Nations were 
lifted up from under the heavy oppressions by which they had 
long been stifled. A revolutionary spirit was abroad all over 
the world. Mountains did not stay it, nor did seas stop it. A 
new idea was thrown into the heart of society, which, of ne- 
cessity, produced explosions and the greatest of changes. That 
idea was the rights of subjects,—the inalienable freedom of 
man. The world had heard enough before, in all forms, of 
the divine right of kings. 'The “ Rights of Man” was the title 
of the book published by Thomas Paine, then in England, in 
reply to Mr. Burke, who, in his Reflections on the French Revo- 
lution, was for defending old establishments, notwithstanding 
their abuses. But those establishments, political and ecclesi- 
astical, went down as at the breath of God’s nostrils. The 
spirit of liberty, of humanity, began to breathe ; and we are 
reaping now the effects of those great commotions. The tele- 
scope was invented, and the laws of mathematical science dis- 
covered, in former centuries; but their use and application were 


* Rey. David Osgood, D.D. 
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reserved for us, the majority of the planets belonging to our 
system having been discovered within the last half century. 
Just so are we permitted to see the uses and results of events 
which Siontiieel little or nothing at the time of their occur- 
rence, Daylight was admitted into the most dark and hope- 
less regions. Bodies which had been regarded dead as the 
mummies were magnetized with a new life. Wars were 
not confined to the English Channel or the Rhine; they were 
carried into the remote East, and were a day of resurrection 
to the slumbering nations. The French army invades Egypt. 
‘‘ Soldiers,” says Napoleon to his troops, “from the summit 
of the pyramids forty centuries look down upon you!” 
The advancing column rolls over the plain of Esdraelon, and 
their flushed and excited commander foioks out upon the strife 
from the top of Tabor, where our Lord was transfigured. 
The concussion is felt throughout the Ottoman Empire. Ara- 
bia, Persia, India, are involved in the general fray ; and the 
English become masters of the whole of Southern India, ex- 
cepting the Mahratta States. Soon after the French invasion 
of Spain in 1808, the Spanish colonies in Central and South 
America begin a series of struggles for independence. A 
large force is sent against them, and after a long and bloody 
contest the Spaniards are expelled, and their former posses- 
sions are created into many republics, of divers fortunes and 
prospects. The civilized world was thoroughly overturned 
and overturned, and society began to be organized on new 
principles, and pervaded by a new life. 

Tt is true, there was a reaction. The spirit of popular 
liberty met with checks and rebuffs. The House of Bourbon 
is re-established. The battle of Waterloo restores exiled 
kings, prelates, and aristocracies. It infused new life into 
the Pope, who for years had not breathed freely. ‘“ The 
battle and its result,’”? said Robert Hall, ** seemed to me to 
put back the clock of the world six degrees.” But it was 
only as the recession of a wave ortwo. The ocean was not 
dammed up. It was inevitable that other revolutions should 
come. In 1830 they came again, with less of cruelty, less of 
mistake. In this year the Belgians secure their independ- 
ence, the house of Orange is excluded from the throne, and 
a new Constitution is formed by the representatives of the 
people according to which a new King is elected. In Switz- 
erland an aristocratical government isexchanged for a demo- 
cratical. At the same time political commotions arise in Ger- 
many, and constitutional charters are secured for Saxony, 
Hanover, and the electorate of Hesse. A general desire 
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for liberty pervades Italy ; and insurrections in Bologna, 
Modena, pe Parma are suppressed by the Austrian army. 
By the Revolution of the thten days the Papal priesthood 
of France is again overthrown. In the very same yeara 
revolution occurs at Warsaw; troubles and dissensions 
break out in Greece; a new organization takes place of the 
relations between the nobility and burghers of Russia ; a 
general desire of representative government prevails in Prus- 
sia; and the opposition in the British Parliament, backed by the 
people, are strenuous for those national reforms which were car- 
ried under the Grey Ministry, two years after. Nor was this 
the end. The striking events of the last three years are but 
reverberations of the first explosion. At each repetition of the 
struggle much has been gained, and former errors and ex- 
cesses avoided. Louis the Sixteenth was beheaded, and his 
wife, the pride of courts, inhumanly murdered. Louis Phi- 
lippe leaves the Tuilleries, the Queen on his arm, un:aolested, 
a crowd of revolutionists opening to let them pass. In a few 
instances, Hungary and Italy, we have been disappointed as 
to results. But the end has not come yet. There has been 
a succession of changes in the right direction; and the face 
of the world to-day no more resembles what it was at the 
close of the last century, than the post-diluvian earth was 
like its appearance before the flood. There are more written 
constitutions defining and securing the rights of subjects, than 
ever existed in the whole history of the world before. The 
increasing intelligence of society has operated most benefi- 
cially upon the ruling powers. The greatest despotisms are 
forced to recede when they encounter national sentiments. 
The veil of separation which the Orientals wisely spread be- 
fore their monarchs, and behind which they have remained 
like idols of dark origin and uncertain attributes, has, in con- 
tinental Europe, been rent to the bottom, and kings are held 
answerable to law, justice, and humanity. 

Perhaps the most striking change which has occurred, and 
this in connection with that revolution and that personage in 
France of whom we have spoken, is in the condition and 
prospects of the Papal Church. Recall that Church as it was, 
an incubus on the nations, a vast iron tyranny overshadowing 
Europe. Think of it as it was when kings stood barefoot 
at the gate of the Pontifical palace, or meekly held the stir- 
rup of the Pope’s palfrey ; and nations forsook their own an- 
ointed and hereditary monarchs when censured and excom- 
municated by the successor of St. Peter. France became 
imbued with infidelity. That country which from the time 
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of Charlemagne to the present hour has been most intimately 
allied to the risings and fallings of the Papal power,—that 
country whose vocation, according to Lacordaire,* is the de- 
fense and propagation of the Papal Church,—it was in France 
that the spirit of infidelity appeared which was destined to 
eat like a canker into the heart of the Papal domination. 
That infidelity began with opposition to Papal pretension and 
Papal cruelty. It was allied with the nascent spirit of liberty. 
Had it not been for this it would have passed away like the De- 
ism of England without leaving any deep furrows in the soil of 
the country. But so it was that French infidelity was pro- 
voked into being by religious abuses, religious fooleries, and 
religious pretensions. The true secret of its power was in the 
zeal with which it espoused the cause of justice, freedom, and 
humanity; till in French literature, and French politics, hu- 
manity, justice, and freedom became identified with infidelity. 
The French language, at this time, was the medium of Euro- 
pean intercourse. It was spoken at all the courts of the 
Continent, from the English Channel to the Bosphorus. The 
infidelity of Paris thus met with a rapid and universal dis- 
semination. It spread like tne air over the whole of Europe. 
It was an assailant which no police could stop. Freedom 
from superstition was counted an honorable distinction, a 
frontlet of divine inspiration. By means of some inexplica- 
ble power, the altars of religion were deserted, the myste- 
ries of religion were performed in vacant cathedrals, and the 

riests themselves smiled at their own credulity. At this 
juncture there arose out of the tumultuous elements of Eu- 
pe on society that great aspirant, whose military and politi- 
cal tactics were destined to complete what infidelity had 
begun. ‘To the eye of Napoleon the Pope of Rome was little 
more than any other sovereign and man. He summons the 
Pontiff to Paris. The Pope threatens him with excommuni- 
cation. Napoleon heeds it no more than a whiff of snow when 
crossing the St. Bernard. The bull of excommunication was 
issued. It was only the advertisement of Pontifical imbecil- 
ity.. When Gregory VII. excommunicated Henry IV. of 


* C’était la nation franque, et la nation franque était la premiére nation catho- 
lique donnée par Dieu a son Eglise. Ce n’est pas moi qui décerne cette louange 
magnifique 4 ma patrie; c’est la papauté a qui il a plu, par justice, d’appeler nos 
rois les fils ainés de  Eglise. De méme que Dieu a dit a son Fils de toute éter- 
nité ; Tu es mon premier né; la papauté a dit a la France: Tu es ma fille ainée. 
Elle a fait plus, s'il est possible; afin d’exprimer plus energiquement ce qu’elle 
pensait de nous, elle a créé un barbarisme sublime ; elle a nommé la France le 
Royaume christianissime-—“ christianissimum regnum.” (Conferences de Notre- 
Dame de Paris, p. 440.) 
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Germany, his subjects felt themselves absolved from all al- 

legiance to their sovereign, and fled from him as if he had 

been smitten with the pestilence. When Pius VII. excom- 

municated Napoleon, not a corporal left the French army. 

Undiverted from his purpose, the ‘man of destiny” strips the 

Pontiff of political power. The Papal dominions were an- 

nexed to France. The French flag waves from the castle of 
St. Angelo. The title King of Rome is conferred by the 

French Emperor upon his infant son; and he builds for him 

a sumptuous palace on the Quirinal hill. The Papacy was 

brought so low as to be an object of pity rather than hatred or 

dread. The time came for reaction, as might have been 

predicted. The Pope was reinstated by the allied sover- 

eigns. Exiled prelates came back to Paris, and the form of 
the prostrate Church was lifted up. To the eye it has been 

recovering from its shame and depression. With all these 
admissions, with all which the Papal See has regained, it 
bears no resemblance to its ancient power. Its teeth of iron 
have been broken. Pius IX. has been exiled, not by foreign 
invasion, but by his own subjects. Had it not been for for- 
eign protection, he would have been thrown into the Tiber by 
the inhabitants of his own metropolis. Faith in his preten- 
sions has been shaken more effectually than ever, and the 
thin veil of religion will no more hide the odious features of 
tyranny. If a Pope is to continue to reign, it must be with 
some show of justice and freedom. He must be the patron 
and defender of human rights. If the Papal religion is to 
maintain its hold, it must be by appeals to truth and reason. 
Christian faith, which at the close of the last century was 
driven out from continental Europe, has returned with a bet- 
ter discrimination. Men may be skeptical as to the Papacy 
without renouncing belief in Christianity. Multitudes now 
deride and scorn the pretensions of the Roman Pontiff 
and his Church, without vaulting over into the deism of 
Robespierre or the frightful atheism of Clootz. In the latest. 
revolution of Paris, the crucifix was borne in advance of 
the crowd, and Jesus Christ was hailed as the great apostle 
of Fraternity, Equality, and Humanity. The next action 
is already in progress, and millions will learn to discrim- 
inate between Christianity and Ecclesiastism, convinced that 
there is a religion which does not oppose reason and justice 
and progress, but is the grand ally and defender of all which 
concerns the true welfare of man. The old Papal Church has 
been dislodged from its moorings, and like an immense iceberg 
is floating down into the gulf-stream; and as surely as ice 
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melts before the sun, will its antiquated claims be modified 
by the genial influences of modern life. That it should be 
subject to spasmodic revivals, that it should seem at times 
about to regain all which it ever lost, is not strange, for the 
general spirit of faith has come back after the revolutions of 
a disastrous infidelity, and the bad Church feels it as well as 
the good. Conversions from Protestantism, so far as they are 
worthy of notice, will be like the Trojan horse taken over the 
walls into the city. ‘Trees cannot divest themselves of suc- 
cessive layers; men cannot unmake themselves, nor lose, 
even by violence, what education and thought and a free life 
have given to their intellectual constitution. For each and 
every change from Protestantism to Popery, we will adduce 
scores of conversions from Popery to Protestantism. The 
former transition excites attention and elicits remark, because 
it is so very strange, unnatural, and incomprehensible ; while 
conversions the contrary way produce no excitement, inas- 
much as they are to be expected in the noiseless and neces- 
sary progress of things. Were a man to go over the Falls of 
Niagara, every newspaper in the world would record the mar- 
vel. When such men as Dr. Newman and Henry Wilber- 
force renounce Protestantism, the prodigy is heralded through- 
out Christendom ; but when hundreds and thousands by the 
genial influences of truth desert the errors of Popery, it is so 
much to be expected that it excites no more notice or sur- 
prise than the summer streams whose placid waters refresh 
the meadows, turn the mill-wheels, and reflect the heavens in 
their surface. 

The sun of the last century went down amid murky 
clouds. Terrible signs flashed their lurid light across the 
darkened skies ; hecatombs of human lives were sacrificed; 
but who can doubt, that as a consequence of these unusual 
commotions, the half century just closed has been distin- 
guished above all its predecessors for the increase of liberty, 
the security of chartered rights, and as a necessary result, a 
greater amount, present and prospective, of intelligence, in- 
dustry, peace, order, and prosperity. These convulsive events 
were as the tornado tearing up the old forests by the roots, or 
the ploughshare overturning the soil. It was the day of pre- 
paration ; and now we turn to the seed-time and the harvest, 
the golden fruits which are now waving on a thousand 
fields. 

It may be hazardous to attempt any generalization of those 
events which have given such unprecedented progress to civ- 
ilized society since the beginning of the century. Perhaps 
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they may be reduced to two general classes, the organized 
and designed, or the involuntary and providential. 

A new power has been brought into operation in the prin- 
ciple of voluntary association. Men have clasped each other’s 
hands, and by means of united strength have accomplished 
what before had been left to solitary hopes, and individual 
force. ‘The world has not been wanting in good men in for- 
mer centuries ; but their agency, to a great extent, has been 
individual and independent. The noble divines of the seven- 
teenth century, never to be named without the highest ven- 
eration, were distinguished for profound piety. But their piety 
was not aggressive. The wells of sacred philosophy were 
deep, but they were not yet made to send out their streams 
over all the earth. The time had not come, in God’s good 
providence, for the universal diffusion of that truth which 
they had so carefully elaborated. There are traces in their 
writings of irrepressible longings after better opportunities for 
extending Christianity. ‘They were hopeful of future facili- 
ties for propagating the gospel. Meanwhile, they garnered 
up in those thesauri of wisdom and truth, which are the 
more valued because of age, the materials for a later diffu- 
sion. No sooner had the great changes to which we have 
adverted taken place, than sagacious men felt the impulse to 
unite their services in the propagation of all truth, and the 
reform of all abuses. It is by no means true, as many seem 
to hold, that the missionary spirit is of recent birth ; it is 
identical with pure religion. But it is true that until 
a recent period, there has been but little of organization, 
and systerh, and association for the promotion of good 
causes. In the year 1648—two centuries ago—a_ society 
was formed in London for propagating the gospel among 
the Indians on this continent. There was no cohesive- 
ness among its members. In less than twelve years it 
was dissolved, dnd was never re-organized on its present 
basis until the eve of the present century. By this time the 

rinciple of voluntary association, in the prosecution of i 
ic measures, was discovered and tested, and it has done 
more to change the face of the world than any agent em- 
ployed since the commencement of the Christian era. It is 
a power which has been employed for political reforms, and 
the removal of social evils and abuses. ‘The slave-trade was 
the first enormity which fell before its irresistible opposi- 
tion. Denmark and the United States have the honor of 
being the first actually to prohibit this traffic in human flesh ; 
an ordinance to that effect having been enacted by the 
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former in 1792, and by the latter in 1794. The few indi- 
viduals who commenced the attack upon this atrocious evil 
in Great Britain, were derided for their Quixotic undertaking. 
The mercantile and so the political influence of the country 
were atlraigned against the reform. But Clarkson works 
upon the convictions and sympathies of Wilberforce, and 
the two combined carry the convictions of Pitt and Fox. 
Others like-minded with themselves were taken into their coun- 
sels. Accretions of strength were rapidly gained. An African 
Society was formed, intelligence diffused, organizations mul- 
tiplied, a public sentiment created; the sympathies of a 
nation were brought into action; and in the year 1806, 
on motion of Charles Fox in the House of Commons, and 
of Lord Grenville in the House of Lords, a resolution 
for the everlasting abolition of the slave-trade was adopt- 
ed by the British Parliament. Bearing in mind that socie- 
ties of both sexes and all ages were organized on the 
principle of abstaining from the use of sugar, the product 
of slave labor, we need not be surprised that, at a later 
period, the same Goyernment was compelled to provide for 
the emancipation of the slaves themselves in the West Indian 
colonies. 

Simultaneously with these philanthropic reforms, the same 
philosophy of charity was applied to the propagation of the 
gospel, by means of Christian missions. The peculiar or- 
ganization of the Romish Church was favorable to mission- 
ary aggression, and it was often conducted with commend- 
able zeal. Nor was Protestantism without its distinguished 
propagandists. Never was there a nobler missionary than 
John Eliot at Nonantum, Mayhew at Martha’s Vineyard, 
or David Brainerd at the Forks of the Delaware. But they 
were single-handed and alone. The first Protestant mission 
of which we have an authentic record, was that of Michael, 
who, with some sozt of royal patronage from Gustavus Vasa, 
went a solitary individual from Sweden to Lapland. Except- 
ing the noble beginnings of the Moravians and Danes, there 
was, among Protestants, no efficient organization for the pro- 
pagation of Christianity, till the eve of the present century. 
In this wise and glorious charity the Baptists of England 
were nobly in advance. It was an Association of ministers 
and churches at Nottingham, who set apart an hour on the 
first Monday evening of every month for extraordinary 
prayer for the extension of Christ’s kingdom in the world. 
It was in the spring of 1792, that Carey, preaching be- 
fore the Association, gave utterance to that noble senti- 
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ment which has ever since been the watchword of the 
Christian Church: “ Expect GREAT THINGS ; ATTEMPT 
GREAT THINGS.” The pious pastor of Kettering could not 
be backward in such an enterprise, and the scene of his 
labors was the fitting place in which Fuller, Ryland, Pearce, 
Carey, Hogg, Sutcliff and others, pledged themselves to one 
another and to God, in the modest language of their own reso- 
lution, to “* make a trial for introducing the gospel amongst the 
heathen.” Three years later (1795) was formed the London 
Missionary Society, by a convention of great numbers of 
different denominations. Rev. David Bogue was oe eH 
ous in this organization ; and its truly magnificent results in 
Africa and the South Seas, are but a small part of the good 
which the Dissenters of England have accomplished through 
this Missionary Association. The Edinburgh Missionary 
Society, with its numerous and efficient auxiliaries, was or- 
ganized in 1797. ‘ The Society of Missions to Africa and 
Asia,” to which the noble Henry Martyn proffered his ser- 
vices, was next in the field in the year 1800,—an organiza- 
tion which we have supposed ripened into the Church Mis- 
sionary Society in 1801—1804. The Rev. Samuel J. Mills, 
a young student in Williams College, and in the Theological 
Seminary at Andover, with a singular compound of modesty, 
energy and perseverance, possessed the remarkable talent of 
enlisting and employing the agency of other men, (himself 
the meantime almost invisible ;) and to his indefatigable exer- 
tions are we indebted for the organization of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. This was 
instituted at Bradford, Mass., June, 1810, and held its first 
meeting at Farmington, Conn., the following September. 
So timid were the good and great men composing that or- 
ganization, so doubtful as to the ability of the American 
Churches to support missions of their own, that the Rev. Mr. 
Judson, one of the young men at the Andover Seminary, 
whose consecration to the missionary service compelled, as it 
were, the action of the Massachusetts Association, was deputed 
to visit England, to inquire into the practicability and expe- 
diency of their receiving appointments from the London 
Missionary Society. The admirably wise and eloquent reply 
of George Burder to Samuel Worcester, encouraging the 
American Church, by the example of her own Eliot, May- 
hew, and Brainerd, to go forward in independent, zealous, 
and efficient strength, was the signal for that advance which 
has since known neither stoppage nor disappointment. It 
forms no part of our plan to write the history of Ghristian 
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Missions, or even to make a catalogue of the several societies, 
which, in so many religious denominations, and in so many 
countries, have been established for the common object of 
propagating the Christian faith. If this were our purpose, 
we should certainly assign a prominent place to the labors of 
the Wesleyan Methodists, those pioneers of Christian civiliza- 
tion in all the earth.. We should frame a list of organizations 
in every Protestant country on the globe, which, for numbers 
and efficiency, might well astonish one who has not directed 
his attention to the subject. It would be difficult to finda 
respectable village in any part of Christendom which has not 
its organization of some sort, for the practical working of 
Christian charity ; and the man who Bi write the his- 
tory of this country without assigning a prominent place to 
voluntary and organized efforts to propagate Christianity, 
would prove himself as much unqualified for the task, as one 
who should describe the fifteenth century and make no men- 
tion of the maritime enterprise which discovered America. 
It has been instrumental in commissioning some two thou- 
sand intelligent missionaries to propagate Christian truth 
among the heathen, Thousands of churches, and hundreds 
of thousands of converts, are now computed in lands which, 
at the commencement of the century, were as the valley 
of the shadow of death. ‘Two millions of dollars are now 
annually expended by the Protestant Missionary Societies of 
the world, where not a dollar was given sixty years ago. 
Nor let any one suppose that this movement is altogether 
religious, of no interest to any but ecclesiastics. The obliga- 
tions of science and literature to Christian Missions is a topic 
of copious instruction. How many languages have been re- 
duced to a written form by Protestant missionaries! What 
an amount of information imparted concerning the geogra- 
phy and ethnology of the world! An enthusiasm has been 
kindled to explore the history, language, customs, and reli- 
gion of all tribes as preparatory to the spread of Christianity. 
More we believe has been rice in this way, inciden- 
tally, by intelligent missionaries of modern times, than by 
all the royal and national societies which have made geogra- 
phy and ethnology their exclusive pursuit. Such names as 
Buchanan, Carey, Marshman, Marsden, Martyn, Morrison, 
Ward, Leyden, Judson, Gordon Hall, Meigs, Bridgman, 
and Eli Smith, and a host of others, form no mean galaxy of 
talent and scholarship, independent of that renown which 
belongs to them as agents of the Christian Church. If, as it 
was onge believed of the just, that they should again visit 
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the earth in the latter days, and enjoy the fruits of that which 
in their first life they had Ko in hope, and Andrew 
Fuller, William Carey, David Bogue, Charles Simeon, Dr. 
Coke, Adoniram Judson, Samuel Worcester, Samuel J. 
Mills, and their several coadjutors in their respective de- 
nominations, could now revisit the scenes of their labors, 
what gratitude and joy would dilate their souls at the truly 
vast results of their feeble beginnings. Whole groups of 
islands in the Pacific, converted from barbarism to an in- 
telligent, industrious, and happy civilization. Colonies of 
educated Christians sparkling, Vike gems, here and there in 
the midnight gloom of Africa. China and India wide open 
to aggression, and Turkey actually incorporating into her 
legislation the principle of religious toleration. And all this is 
but preparatory. Cumulative and reproductive results will 
astonish the future. Much which has employed the time and 
talent of the leaders in this enterprise needs not to be re- 
eated. Languages are written and acquired, schools estab- 
thed, and other generations will enjoy the fruit of past and 
primitive labors. Religious sympathies are already attached 
to remote parts of the world, and tribes and nations whose 
existence. was barely known when the century dawned, are 
now within the acquaintance and intimacy of all Christendom. 
Results yet more striking have been secured by associa-~ 
tions for the circulation of the Word of God. Ten times as 
many Bibles have been printed since eighteen hundred and 
four, the year when the British and Foreign Bible Society 
was organized, as ever existed in all the previous centuries of 
the world together. This statement is not based on loose 
conjecture. The library of the late Duke of Sussex, con- 
taining a copy of nearly every edition of the Bible since the 
invention of the art of printing, furnished important data in 
authenticating this calculation. It is computed, that from the 
time of the Reformation to the organization of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, (1804,) there were in existence 
between three and four millions of Bibles, and these in some 
forty different languages. Since that time, the beginning of 
organized effort for the spread of the Scriptures, more than 
thirty millions of Bibles and Testaments have been put in 
circulation, in more than one hundred and sixty lan S53 
and this in addition to all which has been sppemiaand by 
private enterprise. A power-press striking off fifteen hundred 
copies of the New Testament in a single day, is no trifli 
thing in this world of ours. The Report of the British 
Foreign Bible Society contains an amount of information as 
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to the languages and dialects of the earth, not easily to be 
obtained from any other source. Fifty years ago the Word of 
God was translated into languages spoken hy about two 
hundred millions. ‘To-day the same holy book may be read 
by more than six hundred millions of the earth’s population. 
Is not this result of associated charity of great historical im- 

ortance? Has it no bearing on the intellect, the liberty, the 
ife, the progress, and the prospects of the world ? 

The same organized power has been applied to other pro- 
ducts of the press. The extent to which it has been rendered 
available baffles all calculation. Printing a good book is 
no longer confined to the presumption of an author or the 
enterprise of a publisher. The F sem of Kidderminster 
attains to an earthly ubiquity. Multitudes who could not 
think like Edwards, or write like Baxter, are associated for 
the multiplication and diffusion of the immortal works of 
these renowned men to a degree which outstrips the conjec- 
tures of former years. The number of readers ah been mul- 
tiplied ; the opinions of all classes are formed by books ; and 
institutions which were never intended for those who read and 
think are fast fading away. The limits of a single article will 
not allow us to mention all the various objects to which this power 
of association has been successfully applied. Consult the his- 
tory of organized opposition to intemperance ; the education of 
the young; the relief of the poor; the care of the mariner; the 
benefit of the criminal; the establishment of humane institu- 
tions; and in general the promotion of whatever affects the 
best interests of the human race. No recesses are suffered to 
remain unexplored ; pretensions are questioned, claims inves- 
tigated, and inquiry by its ceaseless and corrosive action is 
wearing away those fetters of the mind which kept its faculties 
dormant, and limited the range of its powers. Bishop Burnet 
greatly applauds the plan projected by Oliver Cromwell for 
instituting a council in opposition to the Propaganda Fide at 
Rome. But it has well ees demonstrated that the power of 
voluntary association which combines the efforts of all who 
are favorable to a good cause, is mightier in its results than 
any influence which a single monarch could exert ; and indi- 
viduals every year accomplish far more splendid deeds than 
entered into the imaginatiun of Cromwell in his truly noble 
conception. ‘Twenty years ago Dr. Channing took occasion 
to write against this increasing power of association, lest it 
should impair individual freedom and responsibility. Wher- 
ever there is power caution should attend its use. It is a 
poetic fancy to suppose that all the beauty of private benefi- 
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cence belongs to the days of Sir Roger de Coverley, English 
squires, and patriarchal estates. We believe there is more 
of private charity now, than there was before associated 
power began to change the face of the world. This is an in- 
fluence which supplies the deficiencies of individuals and of 
governments, in attaining ends which they cannot reach. It 
is a greater discovery than the mariner’s compass. ‘There is 
no object, says Douglas, to which this power cannot pe: i 
itself, no resources which it may not ultimately command ; 
and a few individuals, instead of being isolated as were good 
men before, can lay the foundations of undertakings which 
would have baffled the might of those who reared the pyra- 
mids. The few who can divine the tendency of the age be- 
fore it is obvious to others, may avail themselves of the cur- 
rent, and concentrate every breath that is favorable to their 
course. The exertions of a scanty number of individuals 
may swell into the resources of a large party, which, collect- 
ing at last all the national energies to its aid, and availing 
itself of the humane sympathies that are in its favor, may 
make the field of its labor and its triumph as wide as hu- 
manity itself. The elements being favorably disposed, a 
speck of cloud collects vapors from the four winds, which 
overshadow the heavens; and the power of voluntary asso- 
ciation, scarcely tried as yet, is of the largest promise for the 
future. It is an influence most removed from the shock of 
accidents and the decay of earthly things, renewing its youth 
with renewed generations, and becoming immortal through 
the perpetuity of the race.* 

Passing from these associated and organized movements to 
others more generally providential, the first and unquestion- 
ably the most important which arrests our notice, is the ap- 
plication of a new motive power for the parece of inter- 
course and transportation. The isolation of nations in former 
ages was obviously intended by God. He defeated the pur- 
pose of those who sought to centralize power on the plains of 
Shinar. Diversities of language, a range of mountains, a 
river or a sea, separated and secluded tribes and nations. 
Quick and easy communication is a feature of these times of 
fraternity and humantiy. Little did the first observer who 
watched the rattle and play of the lid on a tea-kettle, from 
the power of confined steam, dream what changes would be 
wrought in the world by that new agent which then forced itself 
on his attention. Little did James Watt, the Duke of Bridge- 


* Douglas on the Advancement of Society in Knowledge and Religion. 
VOL. XVII.—NO,. LXIII. 2 
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water, Earl Stanhope, his eccentric sister Lady Hester, and 
Robert Fulton, when experimenting upon several scientific pro- 
perties and practical uses of vapor, conceive that they were 
God’s agents for bringing about some of the greatest moral rev- 
olutions of the world. When at last, in the year 1807, Fulton 
succeeded in getting under weigh the little steamboat Cler- 
mont, with her head up the Hudson,—many there are yet liv- 
ing who remember well the jeers and jests of the day,—highly 
gratified as he was with the success of his experiment, little 
did he imagine that he was giving to the world a providential 
agent, which, by the stroke of a piston, was to diffuse know- 
ledge, liberty and religion over all the earth. Previous to 
1801 there was not a steamboat or a railroad in the world, ex- 
cepting, of the latter, afew scarcely worthy of the name, con- 
fined to the use of collieries, and such private establishments. 
The first Act of Parliament for the construction of a public 
railway was passed in the first year of this century. The 
number of both these means of transportation now in use 
throughout the world it would be difficult to compute. A re- 
cent writer in the London Quarterly Review records the fact 
as having occurred within his personal knowledge, before the 
use of steam, that, of the two members of a leading New- 
York firm in those days, one started for Albany and the other 
for England on the same day, each by sailing packet, and 
each being sixteen days on the voyage, the passage to Europe 
was actually accomplished in the same time with that between 
this commercial metropolis and our legislative capital. 
Thirty-five years ago the adventurer who thought of ascend- 
ing the Mississippi, prepared and equipped himself as now 
for the world’s circumnavigation, and often tarried longer for 
repairs and provisions at some settlement on the banks, than 
he would now be in the entire passage from New Orleans to 
Pittsburg. If God had given to our country a second Hud- 
son, running upwards, and another Ohio, Potomac, and Mis- 
sissippi, whose currents set in an opposite direction from the 
present ones, it would not have been half so great a wonder 
as he has already wrought by the providential communication 
of that new motive power which heeds not currents or winds. 
Great and obvious as were the conveniences and benefits of 
inland navigation by this means, the most sanguine, till within 
a few years, never dreamed of its being available for anything 
more, with here and there a little cautious sallying out into 
sounds, bays and gulfs, within sight of the headlands of the 
coast. It was indeed learnedly demonstrated, and this by men 
most versed in the properties of the steam-engine, the tonnage 
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and capacity of ships, and the drift of the sea, that the passage 
of the ocean by steamers was an impossibility. But the same 
power which had shortened the Hudson and Ohio, impatient 
of limits to its range, emboldened by success, has rushed 
forth upon the broad Atlantic, and reduced by more than half 
the long and perilous distance between the Old World and 
the New. How short a time has elapsed—how well we re- 
member it!—it is worthy to be remembered as an important 
epoch in the world’s history—since the first arrival of the 
Sirius and the Great Western from their adventurous passage 
across the astonished and incredulous ocean, into our own 
harbor. Who can recall the scene without a thrill of enthu- 
siasm, when, after days of doubt, conjecture and uncertainty, 
the approach of the first transatlantic steamer was actually 
announced. A long train of black smoke was seen at the 
Narrows, towards which the eyes of thousands were eagerly 
turned. Presently the form of a huge ship dashes up the 
Bay— 
‘¢ Against the wind, against the tide, 
Steadying with upright keel,”— 


a foreign ensign at the gaff, and at the fore a combination of 
the British and American, propitious sign of a friendly com- 
mingling of the old and the new! Her engines are at the top- 
most speed, the harbor is covered with boats, flags are waving 
from all the shipping, the docks and sea walls are crowded 


with spectators, and at length a long, loud, enthusiastic cheer 


breaks forth from ten thousand voices, rending the sky with 
Joy at the triumph of science and enterprise, and the bestowal 
of a new power for the world’s progress. 

Read the almost plaintive words of Richard Baxter,—the 
scarcely uttered hope cherished by him that the time might 
come when access could be had to the Orient,—and say if 
God’s hand is not in this unlooked-for propinquity of the 
nations. The passage from this port to Dieabay, by way of 
Liverpool, Trieste, and the Red Sea, can now be made 
by steam in a shorter time than many a sailing vessel has 
consumed between London and Boston. Along the Bospho- 
rus, this new agent is breaking down the rigidity and break- 
ing up the apathy of the Turk. Doubling the Cape of Good 
Hope, it has startled the sleep of the Bengalese and China- 
man. By its unconscious working in the Mediterranean, the 
Black Sea, and the Baltic, it has done more to diffuse intelli- 
gence, liberty, and life than any other providential power 
whatever. It is a power which does not belong exclusively 
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to commerce. Commerce! Why, it is itself God’s agent. 
The great sea was not intended to be a mere manufactory of 
whale oil, or a road for the transportation of cotton and 
tobacco. It is a highway of emerald and sapphire for the 
footsteps of Christianity. Henceforth, nothing is done in a 
corner. Nothing is too remote to escape attention. The 
steamers which crowd their way through stormy seas, the 
roads of iron which bind whole continents together, the click- 
ing wires which run their electric net-work through the air, are 
the great nerves of human sympathy, and are destined to the 
high office of uniting the whole race of man in a loving 
brotherhood. 

Nothing which is familiar to us strikes us as wonderful. 
Were miracles repeated every day, we should come to 
glance at them very heedlessly. We get used to rainbows, 
and stars, and sunsets, and the flashing fires of the north. 
Surprise wears away in time from the greatest discoveries 
and inventions ; and we send thought through the air, and 
ride in carriages without horses, and in ships against the 
wind, just as carelessly and composedly as though such 
things had always been. Fletcher, the old dramatist, was 


counted as half crazy when he put into the mouth of Arbaces 
this ranting promise : 


‘‘ He shall have chariots easier than air, 
Which I will have invented ; and thyself, 
That art the messenger, shall ride before him 
On a horse cut out of an entire diamond, 
That shall be made to go with golden wheels, 
I know not how yet.” 


The wonder of the promise has long ago been realized ; 
and if the poetry of the dream should yet come to pass, and 
locomotives cut from solid diamonds, and car-wheels wrought 
from gold, should become common, we should ride after 
them with as little surprise as now we walk beneath the 
azure and the gold of God’s glorious firmament. Who can 
forget the feeling of awe which came over him, when for the 
first time he received a telegraphic dispatch from a distant 
city, transmitted from New-York to New-Orleans, actually in 
advance of time itself! This approaches spiritual power 
more nearly than anything we have seen and handled. 

The times of which we are writing are remarkable for the 
extension of periodical literature, especially for the ubiquity 
of the Newspaper. The authors of the Spectator, the Tattler, 
the fambler, had no conception of the modern newspaper. It 
seems like putting the gravity of our readers to the test when 
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we name this as one of the most wonderful and powerful 
agents of our times. It is made of rags, ropes, rushes, and 
lampblack. Great pains are taken in fitting up the visitant to 
make a respectable appearance in our mansions; but in its 
best trim, its pretensions are very humble. It is dumb, yet 
it tells us of all which is done upon the earth. It bears in its 
own name the initials of the four points of the compass, 
N. E. W. S.—news. Reeking, in hot haste, as if out of breath, 
it delivers its message, and then is crumpled up and thrown 
into the waste-paper basket to ignite the morning’s fire. Yet 
is there nothing more worthy of preservation ; for it is the 
great dial-plate on the clock of time. Go to the archives 
of an Historical Society, and consult an old newspaper; let it 
be afile of the Boston News Letter, commenced in April, 1704, 
the first ever published on this Western continent, supposing 
it to be complete, and extended to the present time.* Read 
of African slaves in the town of Boston,—perhaps a fresh 
cargo of stout-limbed Guineamen have arrived in a Newport 
ship in Virginia; turn rapidly over the leaves of the vol- 
ume}; your eye catches a succession of great names and 
events,—Benjamin Franklin resisting the censorship of the 
press, and making the lightning of the skies a pastime for" 
himself and his son,—the stripling surveyor, George Washing- 
ton, roaming over the spurs of the Alleghanies and along the 
banks of the Shenandoah,—tribute money, unjust taxation, 
mutterings and rebellion, Lexington, Bunker Hill, Revolution, 
independence, confederacies and constitutions, Fulton’s hum- 
bug, commerce, arts, peace, prosperity, enterprise, expansion. 
May we not rightly call the smutty chronicle the index finger of 
Providence pointing tothe hours on the chronometer of history? 
An artist expends great time and labor in painting a pano- 
rama, and crowds find delight in gazing upon the canvas; 
yet is it of a limited space,—a ruin, a river, a city,—Thebes 
or Jerusalem, the Nile, the Hudson, or the Mississippi. Buta 
newspaper is a daguerreotype of the whole world,—its war- 
rings and diplomacies, its buyings and sellings, its governments 
and revolutions, its marryings, parturitions and dyings. .A 
newspaper is a real microcosm,—the world made smaller, 
held in the hand, and brought under the eye. The huge teles- 
cope of Sir John Herschel is so swung that it reflects all the 

* We copy the following advertisement from the Boston Weekly News Letter, of 
Nov. 13, 1732 :— 


“This day, at four o’c. in the afternoon, will be sold by Publick Vendue, at the 
Sun Tavern, a parcel of Red and Blue Muslins, Perpets, and threads, fit for the 


Guiney Trade ; also three or four very likely Negroes, just arrived, all to be seen at 
the place of sale.” 
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distant wonders of the sky, which sweep across its lenses. 

upon a small horizontal table under the eye of the observer ; 
and analogous to this, a newspaper brings all the occurrences 
of remote continents, incidents at the North Pole and the An- 
tipodes, under the light of your reading-lamp, and within the 
space | ae your parlor table. The evening has come, the damp 
sheet is spread ot before you, and with an ill-concealed im- 
patience you sit down to see what new spectacle ‘‘ Time, the 
scene shifter,” has prepared for your astonished and delighted 
eye. ‘The whole world is in motion before you. This is no 
small gossip about what took place under your own windows 
in Cock Lane; but as Isaiah, in the visions of prophecy, 
beheld the concourse from all quarters of the earth, the 
dromedaries from Midian and Ephah, the ships of Tar- 
shish, and the forces of the Gentiles hastening to the rendez- 
vous, so, in sober fact, the most remote and improbable 
agencies, from the four winds under heaven, are hurrying 
through the air and over the sea, to deliver their separate 
tidings in that small sheet of paper which you now hold in 
your hand. Camels, those ‘ships of the desert,” are now 


-traversing the arid wastes of Egypt and Arabia ; steamers are 


now entering or leaving the harbors of Bombay, Odessa, Con- 
stantinople, Suez, Naples, Genoa, Hamburg, Cadiz, South- 
ampton and Liverpool,—ponderous engines of speed and 
power “‘ instinct with life,”’ 


‘‘ Tramp, tramp, along the land they ride, 
Splash, splash across the sea ;”— 


the Laplander with his deer, the Esquimaux with his dogs, 
the electric wires at Paris, Berlin and London, every instru- 
ment that can convey thought, every agent that can com- 
rmunicate intelligence, in every land, on every sea, in every 
city, and in every wilderness, on every road and every 
river, all are in motion, at the top of their speed, to open their 
budget, and entertain you, an humble looker-on at home, with 
the ‘shifting panorama of the whole earth. Sometimes we 
weep, sometimes we laugh; we pity, we are indignant, we 
fear and we hope by turns, and are always wondering what 
will come to pass next. 

Up by tne North Pole, among seals, whales, and icebergs, 
we can just discern a‘scientific party endeavoring to force 
from Eternal Winter its ancient secret, and to ascertain if 
there be not a new way of getting round this small globe we 
inhabit. In Africa are as many more, quite as vigorous and 
persevering in seeking to discover whereabouts certain rivers 
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take their rise. Away on the Tigris are others digging up old 
Nineveh, perhaps the bones of Tiglath Pileser himself; while 
that spot on the shores of the Pacific, resembling the life and 
activity of an ant-heap is a vast company of what Bunyan 
would call muck-rakes, scrambling for gold in California. 
We look again, and everything seems to be in commotion. 
Kings and queens are fleeing in all directions, lest they be 
buried beneath their toppling thrones. There is a man 
disguised in a slouched hat and a faded livery, occupying 
the place of a footman behind a carriage. It is THE 
PorpE—God’s Vicegerent, the Head of the Church Univer- 
sal, running away from his own children. Behold another 
object—watch its movements. It is a man flying from his 
pursuers; he goes to Holland, Switzerland, England ; he 
crosses the sea; he is an exile in America; he teaches school 
for a livelihood ; he ventures back to his native land; he is 
elected a King ; he reigns in splendor ; he isaccused of oppres- 
sion ; his throne sinks, and the monarch of France, disguised 
in a peasant’s blouse, seeks a shelter in a foreign land, where, 
ere long, he disappears from our view, in the common rest- 
ing-place of all—the grave. Trumpets are sounding, seals 
are opened, the world is in amaze: from a prison at Ham 
there creeps forth, in disguise, a novus homo, who exchanges 
places with the King ; he is a republican President, and with 
the name of Napoleon, goes forth, to the admiration and grati- 
tude of the world, on the noble mission of helping on the 
spirit of liberty, in the gentle way of subjugating a sister re- 
public in Italy, bombarding its metropolis, and shooting down 
its enthusiastic defenders, for the sake of consistency and kind- 
ness; and for a climacteric of sublimity and courage, making 
war on those small islands in the Pacific, forcing Popery and 
French brandy down the throats of defenseless converts to 
Christianity! The Northern Bear, all in the way of friend- 
ship, is hugging out the insurrectionary spirit of freedom in 
Hungary, extremely anxious to take the persons of its chief 
abettors under his special protection ; while he of the bow- 
string, the symbol of the old word-and-a-blow despotism, is 
all at once transformed into the patron of justice, and the ad- 
vocate of hospitality. Nor is the scene made up of military 
tacticsalone. Yonder is Professor Teufelsdréckh demonstra- 
ting to a gaping auditory, that ‘‘society is founded on clothes,” 
that man is God, that it is better to walk on your head than 
feet, or any other conceit that bewildered logic may happen 
to play with. Are you fond of seeing harlequins, the daily 
journal will please your fancy. Do you like spring-vaulting 
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and tumbling, politicians will surprise you with feats of agility. 
If you prefer legerdemain, the wire-pullers will show you enough 
of sleight of hand; and if tragedy is to your turn, the incendia- 
risms, the murders, the woes and the wars of this sad world 
call for no crocodile tears. And if you have learned to look at 
all things with the calm eye and sober judgment of a Christian, 
the thing which most interests and delights you, is the con- 
viction that God presides over this great stage of life, and that 
events transpire under his direction. Though the actors are 
not automata, yet their several parts are all worked into one 
great design: scenes the most startling, disappointments the 
most depressing, follies the most extravagant, are all overruled 
by an All-wise Master, and are hastening on a catastrophe 
which will be so joyous and wonderful as to fill heaven and 
earth with grateful applause. 

The newspaper, then, is the peculiarity of an age of inter- 
communication, an agent of human sympathy. What else 
lies at the bottom of this conception but a just idea of man’s 
fraternal relations? It is the cheap correspondence carried 
on between all members of the human family. What a man 
puts into a newspaper on the other side of the globe, is on the 
supposition that it will interest the rest of the family on this 
continent. As we learn more of our fellow-men, we feel a 
kindlier interest in them. We rejoice in their prosperity, 
sympathize in their calamities, and cheer on their struggles 
for the right and the good. There are now too many news- 
papers abroad to allow a man to live like a snail. They 
enlarge the world to our knowledge and our love. Why is 
anything made public but on the belief that it will be of in- 
terest to many others? Why is it announced in your paper 
that Isaac and Rebecca were married on a certain day last 
week, but on the supposition that it will give you pleasure to 
know it? And when, lower down on the sheet, under that start- 
ling word Deaths, your eye runs along, always with appre 
hension lest it fall on some well-known name, and reads that 
the aged father, the young child, the beloved wife, the rich, 
the poor, the admired, the honored, and the beautiful are 
gone, is it not taken for granted that even strangers will 
heave a sigh for the afflicted, and the world respond in sym- 
pathy to the incursions of a common foe? Read in this light, 
the commonest advertisements which crowd our papers have 
a kindly odor about them. Say not with a cynic sneer, as 
though you were doubtful whether there was anything honest 
in the world, when a store-keeper advertises his wares, that 
it is all sheer selfishness; for if it is pleasant to one to an- 
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nounce a fresh supply of tallow or wool, hardware or mus- 
lins, is it not just as pleasant to some other one who wishes 
to know it? When a brace of young partners in trade 
insert their virgin advertisement, informing the world how 
happy they shall be to wait on customers, can you read it 
without entering into their fresh hopes and giving them your 
blessing in their new career? Business advertisements ! 
Waste paper! You know not what you say. Those ships 
which are to sail to every harbor in the world, those fabrics 
which have arrived from every commercial mart on earth, 
this iron from Russia, tea from China, wool from Smyrna, 
fruit from Malaga, coffee trom Cuba, cotton from Georgia, 
sugar from Louisiana,—do they not preach to us at the 
corners of the streets, at the entering in of the gates, on our 
docks, and in our custom-houses and exchanges, sermons on 
the mutual dependence of mankind? Charles Lamb has a 
very humorous conception in a letter to an acquaintance at 
New South Wales, on the difficulty of corresponding in a free 
and friendly manner with one at so great a distance, compar- 
ing it to the effort of talking through a tube to the man in the 
moon. It was a playful conceit; for, in sober judgment, the 
facilities for communication between distant parts of the earth 
have destroyed the old confusion of ideas about longitudes, 
latitudes, and differences of time; the tubes are connected 
between the different apartments of our Father’s house, as 
they are in our modern architecture, so that the freshness 
of sympathy and ardor of love are not lost in the great and 
dividing sea. Take an example. The whole civilized world 
has been informed through the newspapers of the uncertainty 
which overhangs the fate of Sir John Franklin and his ex- 
ploring voyage to the North Pole. How much of interest and 
sympathy have been excited for him and his. His noble wife, 
who has spared neither money nor toil, who has never de- 
spaired when mariners have doubted, and Lords of Admiralty 
have desponded, and governments have abandoned hope—is 
there a home of civilized man between pole and pole in which 
her conduct has not elicited admiration and sympathy? Beats. 
there a heart at this hour which does not pray, with the ardor 
of a personal interest, that this long-lost and intrepid mariner 
may be restored, if not for the sake of science, at least for the 
joy and reward of this brave and loving woman? How much 
time elapsed before the exploit of Leonidas at Thermopyle 
was known west of the Tiber we cannot divine. But a print- 
ing press actually accompanied the American army into 
Mexico. Scarcely was the first blow struck for freedom by 
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the Hungarians, before every eye was turned, every ear alert, 
every heart alive; for the daily visitant at our dwellings 
made all personal spectators and participators in the scene. 
The school-boy in Vermont and Ohio, in his weekly decla- 
mation, has rehearsed passages from the eloquent appeal by 
Kossuth, through pa Palmerston, to the civilized world; 
and the form of the young republican has dilated with emotion 


as he has recited the noble sentiment of Blum on the morning 
of his savage execution : 


‘‘ Whether it be the scaffold high, 
Or in the battle’s van, 


The proper place for man to die 
Is where he dies for man.” 


Patriots struggle not alone. What transpires on the Dan- 
ube or the Tiber rouses the sympathies of all mankind. Nor 
do these expend themselves in useless emotion. They create 
a sentiment, and establish a law to which all actions must 
be referred and by which they must be judged. The more 
of ubiquity is given to what men do, the more certain is it 
that they will be held accountable for what they do. ‘ They 
that be drunken are drunken in the night.” The frantic 
crue!ties of the world’s Caligulas and Borgias were perpe- 
trated in darkness; but as light spreads, and the conviction 
gains ground that what is done to-day in a closet will, ere the 
sun rises, be proclaimed upon the house-tops, that conviction 
must work for the suppression of cruelty, for the shame of 
tyranny, and the triumph of truth and goodness. 

That freedom of opinion, of which the newspaper is the 
symbol, is looked upon by many with apprehension. There 
is no subject concerning which men are so slow of heart to 
believe as leberty. At first even good men are afraid of it. 
They handle it as they would an animal in acage. They 
open the door by little and little. They are afraid to let 
the bolt fly clear back, and let go of the chain and the col- 
lar for ever. Had the band of Pilgrims who founded the 
Massachusetts colonies, who, for the sake of freedom of con- 
science, sacrificed homes, churches, and universities, fore- 
seen the time when Catholic newspapers would be printed 
in the town of Boston; when papers advocating infidelity, 
agrarianism, Fourierism, prelacy, the ‘wildest and the most 
arrogant follies of Church and State, would everywhere be 
tolerated, they would have started back aghast; and we know 
not but such an unexpected glimpse of the concealed pur- 
poses of Providence would have led them to hai! the May- 
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flower as she weighed her anchor, to take them back for 
shelter under the surplice of Archbishop Laud. In the year 
1723 the newspaper called “* The New-England Courant,” 
established by James Franklin, as an organ of independent 
opinion, was censured, interdicted and stopped, ‘ except 
it first be supervised.” ‘I can well remember,” writes 
Increase Mather, then more than fourscore years of age, 
‘‘when the civil government would have taken an effectual 
course to suppress such a cursed libel.” You cannot stop 
the sun at the horizon. If men are dazzled by liberty, the 
proper cure is liberty. Remand them not back to darkness 
and dungeons. There can be no true freedom for what is 
good, except there be freedom for what is bad. The best 
mode of refuting sophistry and mischievous opinions is to let 
them come forth to the light. We have no wish that enemies 
should sap our foundations in secret, and spring a mine on us 
stealthily. Let them think aloud. It is better to give vent 
to mephitic gases into the air than confine the explosive ele- 
ments in subterranean galleries. If a man really intends to 
overturn and re-organize society, advocating community of 
property, the dissolution of the family, reducing the human 
race to a herd of animals in broadcloth, let him avow his 
purpose in a public newspaper, and if the result be not the 
complete frustration of his scheme, the demonstrated futility 
of his project, it will only be as there is no power in truth, 
and no right in equity. Truth never has suffered in a fair 
and open discussion. Weapons which seem to pierce her 
ethereal form through and through, leave her spiritual body 
unharmed. There is many a man with a conceit in his brain, 
for whom the best prescription would be that he should pub- 
lish it. Ifthe snake has a fang, thanks to a kind Providence, 
it has also a rattle. Great confidence have we in the com- 
mon sense of mankind; greater still in all truth; and most 
of all in God’s own Word. For the mischief done to the 
unwary we greatly deplore that so many vipers should be 
brought out from the kindling fires of freedom ; but because 
of this, we cannot consent that the fires should be put out 
and we be left to freeze on desert islands. When the warm 
sun of summer is up, it brings all unclean and creeping 
things to life. The grass is full of all manner of vermin; 
so is the bark of great trees. The adder crawls out of his 
hole to bask in the glowing heat, but whole harvests of grain 
overtop and conceal the mischief; the forests are growing 
taller and taller, and fruits are ripening on every tree. Just 
so is it beneath the genial warmth of freedom. If incidental 
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evils are developed, if the loathsome agencies of infidelity 
are warmed into life, do not forget that beneath the same 
vital heat the rich verdure of a continent is springing up 
higher and higher, and the trees of righteousness, the planting 
of the Lord, are striking their roots the deeper and spreading 
out their fruitful boughs to the ends of the earth. Sir Charles 
Lyell, in his recent work on America, refers with surprise to 
the fact that the Banks in the United States are so numerous 
that itis necessary every week to issue a Bank Note Corrector, 
to put the public on their guard against fraudulent bills. In 
no part of the world are there so many newspapers as in our 
own country ; and a Religious Newspaper, an invention of 
our times, and of our land, may be compared to a bank-note 
reporter and corrector of counterfeit issues.* The just idea 
of a newspaper is that it should stand as a transcript of the 
leaves of Providence. ‘To realize it, a religious spirit is the 
first requisite. Politicians think not of it,—warriors heed it not; 
the merchant may not believe it ; the immigrant and mariner 
may not know it ; but all the acts of cabinets and congresses, 
all the enterprise of commerce, all the ambition of military 
conquest, all the concupiscence of those who hunt and dig for 
gold, will be overruled by an All-wise and Almighty Spirit, 
for the wider extension and more glorious triumphs of Chris- 
tian truth, Christian liberty, and human happiness. 

Mr. Carlyle has said that the “‘ best thing England ever did 
was Oliver Cromwell.” Were we ambitious of imitating 
his mannerism, we should say, not vauntingly, which we 
despise, but in view of substantial evidence, the best thing the 
world has done the last half century is America. Until the 
latter part of the last century, the United States were colo- 
nial dependencies of the mother country, and so were re- 
garded and treated. Immediately after their independence, 
the civilized world was too much occupied with the astound- 
ing revolutions and convulsions of the Old World to waste 
any notice upon the insignificance of the New. So that it is, 
in fact, during the present century that these independent 
States have given palpable intimation of the important part 


* The Sandwich Islands, South Africa, Samoa, New Zealand, Burmah, the 
Karens, and the Cherokees, all have their newspapers established by Christian 
Missionaries. 

Russia, with a population of 60,000,000, has 154 newspapers, about three to 
a million of souls; the British Empire proper, with a population of 26,000,000, has 
500 newspapers and periodicals, which is one to every 52,000; while the United 
States, with a population of 20 or 22,000,000, have 1,600 newpapers, or one to 
every 12,000 inhabitants. 


In 1801 there were but 17 daily newspapers in all the United States. 
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they are destined to perform in the great drama of history. 
The unnatural war between England and America in 1812, 
deplored by all good men on both sides of the Atlantic, re- 
sulted in securing for this remote and infant Republic an im- 
mense amount of notice and respect. Her increasing com- 
merce has added to this importance. It was, if we remember 
aright, about the year 1786 that a few bags of cotton of Ameri- 
can growth were seized at the Custom House in Liverpool, 
as not being what the master of the vessel pretended they 
were, so incredible was it that cotton should come from the 
United States. The single invention of Whitney’s cotton- 
gin has so far affected the commerce, agriculture, and manu- 
factures of the world, that of this same suspected and contra- 
band article several hundred millions of pounds are annually 
exported to Great Britain. 

Whatever incidental events may have attracted attention to 
this young Republic, the one effect which it has accomplished 
by its silent success, is to re-establish the confidence of man- 
kind in the possibility of self-government, the freedom of 
thought and religion. We speak of our land as a young Re- 
public. Its age, compared with that of nations boasting of a 
line of kings which runs back to ancient centuries, is as a 
hand-breadth. Just as the last century was closing, the first 
President of the United States deceased,—that wonderful man 
whom ‘ Providence appointed to be childless that a nation 
might call him Father.” So young are we still, that with this 
exception, and one other who yet survives, every man elected 
as President of the Republic has died within the last twenty- 
five years. Notwithstanding its age is so brief, the influence 
of this new nation is beyond computation. It has settled by ac- 
tual experiment the theories of ages concerning the most vital 
matters of human happiness. It has demonstrated the problem 
in which the faith of mankind had been so often shaken, that 
a people may govern themselves by conscience, law, and reli- 
gion. Every year which has rolled over us has added 
new strength to this confidence ; till now one might as well 
doubt the presence and power of the law of gravitation. 
Freedom and order at last have met; liberty and law em- 
braced one another. Here the experiment has been performed 
to the eye of the world, that religion may be free, entirely 
free from coercion and from civil aid and alliance, and still grow 
in purity and power. Can such a light be hid? Now we see 
the bearing of those providential agencies in increased facili- 
ties for international intercourse on the prospects of the world. 
America is no longer the unknown and remote land it was 
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when discovered by Columbus. It is near to all the world 
and all the world is accessible to it. Regarded as the home 
of hope and freedom, furnishing ample room in which stifled 
millions may breathe and live, immigration has set in like the 
tides of the sea. ‘The immigrant, finding his most sanguine 
hopes surpassed, has reported to those behind what he has 
seen and,accomplished. Millions on the Rhine have heard of 
it. France and Switzerland, Norway, Belgium, Holland, 
Ireland, Wales, England and Scotland, Italy and Hungary, 
Poland and Sweden, have all experienced that electric sym- 
pathy which has re-acted from the log-cabins which their emi- 
grant population have reared in the new settlements of the 
New World. Not by diplomacy, not by fleets and armies has 
America been aiding in the struggles for civil and religious 
liberty in the Old World ; but it is by the light of her success, 
and by the living sympathies of her immigrant population. 
These last are not beyond talking distance with their old 
homes. St. Louis is within ear-shot of Hamburg. The 
wires touch between New-York and Berlin. The Hungarian 
chief, exiled in disappointed hope to the prairies of Iowa, will 
not cease to act for his native land. Deep will answer unto 
deep, and the thrones of despotism will tremble yet at the 
noise of God’s waterspouts. Behold here another illustration 
of the principle alluded to in the earlier portions of this article. 
We cannot judge of events by their first appearance. Look 
at the Puritans of England, when suffering under the Five- 
mile Act of King Charles, and you might esteem them the 
objects of Divine displeasure. But the world was not to come 
to an end until God had most gloriously vindicated his justice 
in the ultimate honor and prosperity of those who, for a time, 
were called to the endurance of suffering and hardslnp. 
These institutions which are now stretching away to the set- 
ting sun; these blessings which brighten and enlarge around 
us, are but a part of those results which Providence has con- 
nected with the fortitude and fidelity of the noble men who, 
ages ago, willingly suffered jn testimony of truth. The extent 
of our territory, and the growth of our institutions, can sur- 
prise none more than ourselves. We do not wonder that the 
custom-house officers at Leghorn were so sorely embarrassed 
a short time since, when the master of an American vessel 
sounel his ship-papers, made out at Cincinnati, a port 
some two thousand miles up the Mississippi, and on one of its 
branches. The incident astonishes ourselves. One cannot 
but be amused in reading a book on America, by an English, 
French, or German traveller, even though he aims at great 
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accuracy ; for before he can get home and pass his volume 
through the press, his statistics are all obsolete. A single 
jar changes the whole kaleidoscope. The second census of 
the United States was taken in 1800, and shows a population 
of 5,305,482. The present population is 22,000,000. The 
number of States then existing was sixteen,—Tennessee, the 
sixteenth, having been admitted to the Union in the year 1796. 
The number of the family is nearly reduplicated since then. 
Ohio became a State in 1802. From that time how rapidly 
have these sister communities been falling into their places,— 
Louisiana, Indiana, Mississippi, Illinois, Alabama, Maine, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Michigan, Florida, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Texas, California,—with such a long perspective of others as 
falsifies the last year’s geography. When an adventurer fifty 
years ago removed or travelled to the West, he was under- 
stood to refer to the Valley of the Mohawk, that little stream 
which meanders through our home garden. The axe had but 
just begun its work, where now stand the populous cities of 
Utica, Rochester, Buffalo, and Cincinnati. The Indian was 
the sole denizen of our more western territory. Already the 
feet of our children are on the shores of the Pacific ! A nation 
has been born in a day; a populous State, inhabited by the 
young, the enterprising, the bold and energetic, looks out 
from the ‘* Golden Gate’’ upon the astonished East ; and this 
from a territory which four years ago was known by name to 
very few in the Republic, itself the abode of semi-civilized 
vagrants. 

But the greatest of changes have been moral. The moral 
condition of the country, at the beginning of the century, was 
alarming. The effect of the Revolutionary War had been most 
disastrous on the morals of the country. The young soldier 
had learned in the camp to scoff at religion. Church edifices 
in city and country had been converted into barracks. Vol- 
taire had said long before, ‘‘ Put together all the vices of ages, 
and they will not come up to the mischiefs and enormities of 
a single campaign.” Added to these common effects of war, 
French infidelity had been imported and the virus had spread 
universally. Most of the leading men of the country, politi- 
cians, editors, lawyers, were imbued with infidelity. The 
deistical writings of Ethan Allen and Thomas Paine had 
acquired an immense popularity, all the greater from the 
memory of Ticonderoga, with which the former, and the 
political treatise of “* Common Sense,” with which the name of 
the latter was associated. Consult the Theology of President 
Dwight, and you are struck with the evidence of the fact 
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that, throughout his whole system, that able divine was 
battling against an educated infidelity, at that time in pos- 
session of the prominent places of influence in our country. 
The scale is now turned. The sentiment of the nation is 
decidedly in favor of Christianity. The secular press, to a 
great extent, recognizes and honors it. The old falsehood 
that infidelity is necessarily associated with freedom and 
progress is here abjured. That notion was imported from 
the French metrupolis, from resistance to the Papal Church, 
that enemy of freedom; it does not apply here in the 
presence of a Protestant Church, which every day proves 
herself more and more the patron and ally of true liberty; so 
it has died out. Christianity has her ablest advocates in all 
departments of intellectual and physical science, her firmest 
believers among the intelligent friends of popular progress. 
Statesmen and merchants, men of thought and men of action, 
have gradually been working their way to the conviction that 
the Christian religion is the best aid and promoter of secular 
improvement, and whatever is done to give to its institutions 
a broader basis is a sure pledge of all national prosperity. 
By means of systematic efforts, the religious character of the 
several new States, as they have emerged into existence, has 
been decided in the right direction. It has been decided for 
Western New-York, for Ohio, for Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, and we believe it will be for all that shall follow. 

Facilities for education have increased with our popula- 
tion. It describes the character of the first settlers of the 
country, that at so early a period they were careful to estab- 
lish schools and colleges. ‘The prominent men in each band 
of colonists had themselves been educated at the Universities 
of the Old World, and knew the value of scholarship. Har- 
vard University, William and Mary in Virginia, and Yale 
College, were founded in the seventeenth century. Nassau 
Hall, Columbia, University of Pennsylvania, Brown Uni- 
versity, Dartmouth, Rutgers, Dickinson, Charleston, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Vermont University, Chapel Hill, Wil- 
liams, Bowdoin, Greenville, and Union, were established 
in the order now mentioned, during the progress of the 
eighteenth cetnury. The census of 1840 reports one hun- 
dred and seventy-three colleges ; but as this includes profes- 
sional schools, and many other institutions improperly called 
colleges, the number should be very much abridged. This 
is not the place to discuss the question whether colleges may 
not be multiplied to an excess, and whether it is not better 
that we should enlarge the endowments of a few central 
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Universities, to be really what they import, rather than 
augment institutions with the mere name of colleges, without 
the necessary apparatus and arrangements for instruction. 
The older institutions are the most frequented. Colleges, so 
called, have sometimes been established from very unworthy 
motives—to advance a land speculation, to foster an eccle- 
siastical prejudice or promote a private ambition. With all 
these abatements, the zeal which has been displayed in mul- 
tiplying the means of education, is a happy omen for the 
future. The protection and the ornaments of a Republic 
are intelligent minds and virtuous hearts. 

The history of theological education in this country pre- 
sents a topic too copious and too important to receive full 
justice at the close of an article. Happily for all concerned, 
it has been decided that the clergy of every denomination of 
our land should be thoroughly educated. The Theological 
Seminary at Andover was endowed in 1808. Immense has 
been the influence of that one institution in the education 
of the Christian ministry. The number of similar semina- 
ries has rapidly increased ; and the demands made of those 
who are trained as preachers have risen in proportion. It is 
no more regarded as an adequate qualification for ordination 
to have read this or that system of theology made up at sec- 
ond hand. A thorough knowledge of the original languages 
must be considered as indispensable. ‘Theology is a science. 
Hermeneutics, Ecclesiastical History, Mental and Moral 
Philosophy, are each advancing their claims in the proper 
education of a Protestant theologian. 'The handsome com- 
pliment paid by Dr. Arnold in a letter to Archbishop Whately 
to the scholarly accomplishments of American missionaries, 
is testimony of a high order concerning the standard of 
theological training adopted in this country. The idea of 
theological education, after the curriculum of the academy 
and college, as represented in the best Theological Semina- 
ries of the United States, finds no counterpart in the Estab- 
lished or Dissenting Church of England. 

But we forbear. All the agencies for good which have 
been mentioned are yet in their infancy. Their power will 
be reduplicated in time to come. Progress for the future, 
under these organized and providential instrumentalities, 
must be vastly accelerated. It is the certainty of yet greater 
advancement which gives to our times the brightest aspect. 
What recoils and reactions may be thrown into intermediate 
history, we cannot predict. That such things should occur 
in our career accords with the general course of Divine 
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procedure. It may be that by some unlooked-for shock 
and jolt, God will convince us and the world of the vast 
avil of slavery. This is a mystery which our short-sighted 
vision cannot penetrate. But episodes stop not the drama, 
nor eddies the current of the stream. The conrse of the 
world and of the church is onward and onward still. It will 
be for our children and our children’s children to see the 
accomplishment of God’s wonders in the earth, surpassing 
our most sanguine hopes. ‘The boy, whose eye glances over 
these pages, who, fifty years hence, shall review the events 
of the whole century, will rehearse greater things than have 
now passed under our notice. On the 12th of October, 1755, 

John Adams, writing to a friend, records the remarkable pre- 
diction—remarkable the whole letter must be called, as pro- 
ceeding from a young man not yet quite twenty—that “ our 
people, according to the exactest computations, will in an- 
other century become more numerous than England itself.” 
Five years from this—the time assigned—the prediction will 
be realized. Fifty years from this, the city of New-York will 
contain a population of two millions of souls. A hundred mil- 
lions of people will occupy the soil of our extended territory. 

Remote deserts unknown to us in the solitudes of the West will 
be smiling under the culture of happy freemen. Flocks of 
sheep and herds of cattle will supplant the elk and the 
buffalo. Natural obstacles to intercourse will be removed; 
the Rocky Mountains will be tunnelled, and the two oceans 
will meet together. The banks of our rivers and the shores 
of our lakes will shine with opulent cities; commerce 
will whiten our waters ; agriculture cover a continent with 
wheat and corn, and places now unknown to civilized man 
will resound with all the hum and stir of busy life. The 
school-house and the church, those engines and hopes of free- 
men, will be reared fast as the forest drops before the march 
of enterprise. The churches which we are now planting on 
our frontier, will then be strong and able to reproduce and 
return the benefits they have received farther and farther on- 
ward, and the missionary labors commenced in this genera- 
tion, in the heart of Paganism, will develop we know not 
what results. 

Our thoughts run forward to greet the men who shall stand 
in our pulpits to preach the gospel of Christ on the first 
Sabbath of the next century. We welcome them ere yet 
they may be born to the unspeakable privilege of living in 
such an epoch of time. We who write and read, now in 
adult life, will take no part on the earth in the worship of 
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that day. Our children, now in the bud and promise of life 
will be in our places with heads silvered with the honors of 
age. On the morning of that Sabbath the frmiliar hymns 
which we now sing in our homes and sanctuaries, will be be- 
gun in the crowded cities of our sea-board, repeated by mil- 
lions of a religious people in towns and cities through our 
extended interior, rolled onward with the progressof the hours 
farther and farther to the West, till, with the setting of the 
sun, they die away amid the soft murmurs of the Pacific. The 
islands of the sea will catch the strain, and as morning breaks 
again on the orient, there will be multitudes in swarthy India 
to re-echo the praise, and roll it onward again around the world. 
The day of universal jubilee will surely come. Every year 
bears the world nearer to its promised Sabbath. _Genera- 
tions pass from the earth, but time does not stop. Man and 
the world he inhabits are subject to change, but the Word 
of the Lord endureth for ever. The rocks may be worn 
away by the encroachments of the sea, the mountains lev- 
elled by the attrition of ages, the stars may lose their light and 
the sun his glory, but the promise of God standeth sure and 
changeless on its immovable foundations. ‘He shall come 
down like rain upon the mown grass: in His days shall the 
righteous flourish, and abundance of peace so long as the 
moon endureth. He shall have dominion from sea to sea, 
and from the river unto the ends of the earth. His name 
shall endure for ever; His name shall be continued so long 
as the sun: and all nations shall be blessed in Him. Blessed 
be the Lord God, the God of Israel, who only doeth won- 
drous things, and blessed be His glorious name for ever, and 
let the whole earth be filled with His glory. Amen and 
Amen.” 
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Arr. II—TENNYSON’S POEMS. 


1. Poems. By Atrrep Tennyson. In two volumes. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Co. 1849. 
2. In Memoriam. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1850. 


as the first of the living English Poets. He, who so long 


had enjoyed this pre-eminence, has lately, in serene age, 

passed on to his rest; and Wordsworth sleeps among the 

hills and valleys of Westmoreland, which he has rendered 

immortal in song. That these and such as these are deemed 

the foremost among the Poets, is a fact to be accepted as a 

token of healthy and improved sentiment. We hear much 
said in depreciation of the moral tone of our current litera- 
ture. ‘There is doubtless a large place for improvement, and 
we wish that the books and other writings of the time were 
far better. But at the same time it compares, in this re- 
spect, favorably with the literature of any former period, and 
while it is criticised, it ought not to be slandered. We would 
like to address ourselves to the respectable persons who croak 
about our degeneracy, and invite them to a special examina- 
tion of this topic; but we should be led aside from our im- 
mediate aim. We can only ask them to place the Poets of 
the present day by the side of the Poets of the day of Byron 
and Moore ; the day of Pope and Dryden ; the day of John- 
son and Shakspeare ; or, if they are versed in classical studies, 
with the Poets of ‘ie day of Terence, of Horace, or of 
Pindar. We ask the comparison to be made, not now with 
respect to Imagination or creative genius, but with respect 
to spiritual purity and elevation. The unbesitating verdict 
would exalt the Poetry of the present day. As is the Poet, 

so are the auditors; and the inference from the comparison, 
so far as the item of Poetry affords data for an inference, is 
favorable to the character and taste-of the present time. The 
same conclusion would be drawn from the judgment which 
readers now render to Poets of past ages ; from the increasing 
audience which the Poets, reverent to virtue, have gained in 
the living generation. It is less than a century since Dr. 
Johnson wrote his libellous, but then acceptable, Lite of Milton. 
We now hear of no one who has not read, and of no one who 
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censures ‘“ Paradise Lost.” On the whole, the signs are 
hopeful. In the decline of the Byronic school, and of the 
demand for the morbid excitement of passion which it engen- 
dered ; in the appreciation, the generous admiration that is 
awarded to the Poets who love the good and true as well as 
the beautiful, we see the dawn of a brighter era. 

The growth of Tennyson’s reputation, not hindered by the 
severe criticisms which his earlier Poems received from the 
Quarterlies, is partly to be ascribed to the fact that he is, with 
emphasis, a man of the present. Although not wanting in 
regard for antiquity, especially for the romance of antiquity, 
he is yet alive to the wants and claims and achievements of 
the generation that breathes around him. Hume, in one of 
his essays, remarks that the inspiration of Poets “is not a fire 
kindled from Heaven ; it only runs along the earth, is caught 
from one breast to another, and burns brightest where the ma- 
terials are best prepared and most happily disposed.” It is 
no disparagement to the genius of our Poet to apply the re- 
mark to him; for it implies that in him glows warmest and 
clearest a flame that breathes and plays in the throbbing 
breast of humanity. We are sure he would be the last to 
adopt the conceit of Ovid, and to assert that ‘‘ there is a God 
within the Poet, who breathes the divine fire by which he is 
animated.” His sympathies are with the active spirits who 
are striving to advance, and never with the conservatives who 
strive to stand still. The idea of Progress, although it is 
made a hobby for quacks to ride, and a theme for cant, still 
animates the young age, proposing as its problem the relation 
of the present to the past and to the future. Only as we ap- 
proach the practical solution of this problem,do we approach 
the attainment of a sound Philosophy.’ This idea of Progress 
possesses the mind of our Poet, stirs him to enthusiasm, and 
invigorates his verse. He cannot dwell content with the pat- 
rimony of the past; and proud as he is of the present, he is 
restless, and reaches forth to the future. Loving man, aside 
from the accidents that pertain to him, he is ever hopeful of 
the future, and gaining a height of vision, his soul exults at 
the prospect which he opens. His faith in the existence and 
working of a law of improvement, convinces him that nothing, 
however mysterious, is without its hidden uses, and renders 
him cheerful to the end. We could wish that his faith par- 
took more of a confidence in God, and less of a confidence 
in man; but the attentive reader will note his high advance 
in religious sentiment since the composition of his earliest 
poems. Out of the mists that hover over and darken the up- 
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ward pathway of our race, there looms to his eye a high and 
radiant goal that is ever near to the aspiring mind. The de- 
duction of his philosophy becomes the picture of his fancy, 
and again the objective idol towards which he points. Thus 
vivid and present is his faith in human attainment; as, in 
‘The Golden Year,’ when he has painted his vision of its 
peace and bliss, he says :— 

‘but well I know 


That unto him who works and feels he works, 
This same grand year is ever at the door.” 





Similar aspirations, calm even in their eagerness, are shadowed 
forth in ‘‘ Ulysses,” a poem which has been condemned by 
some critics as obscure and inexplicable, but which would 
alone entitle the author to the highest distinction. The old 
King, ‘‘ matched with an aged wife,” finds that he cannot rest 
from travel, that it is dull to pause, and that all experience 
is only 
‘¢an arch wherethro’ 


Gleams that untravell’d world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move.” 


He summons his old mariners, and with heroic purpose 
again sails toward the west, in the hope finally to reach the 
Happy Isles. | 

In the prologue to ‘‘ The Princess,” the description of Sir 
Walter Vivian’s lawns, where : 


“The nineteenth century gambols on the grass,” 


is given with the hearty feeling of one who is at home among 
the telegraphs and telescopes of the busy age. 

In the noble poem of “Locksley Hall,’ Mr. Tennyson 
has best illustrated his confident belief in human progress. 
The poet begins by painting the scene where his youth was 
nourished, where the centuries reposed behind him, and in 
vision he dipt far into the future. He brings to mind his 
early passion for the lovely girl, who, 


‘“‘ Puppet to a father’s threat and servile to a shrewish tongue,” 


declined upon a coarse and narrower heart; and the pangs of 
disappointed love and of bitter indignation at her downward 
spiritual course struggle within him forthe mastery. Tired 
of his agony, he resolves to mix in the action of life. He 
would willingly perish in battle, 


* But the jingling of the guinea helps the hurt that honor feels, 
And the nations do but murmur, snarling at each other’s heels.” 
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He invokes Mother Age that he may feel the wild pulsation 
of his childhood—such a pulsation as is felt by the eager- 
hearted boy when he comes near London and beholds the 
throng of men: 


‘Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping something new : 
That which they have done, but earnest of the things that they shall do.” 


He goes on, in the vision of the future— 


‘«* Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer and the battle-flags were furl’d 
In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the world ;” 


where the Democratic idea is recognized and successful : 


«There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law.” 


The slow march of science and the discord of things do not 
disturb his faith that 


‘* Thro’ the ages one increasing purpose runs.” 


The idea of a tame life in the Orient for the moment charms 
his fancy, but soon he revolts at its illusive beauty: 


‘* Mated with a squalid savage—what to me were sun or clime ? 
I, the heir of all the ages, in the foremost files of time— 


‘1, that rather held it better men should perish one by one, 
Than that earth should stand at gaze like Joshua’s moon in Ajalon! 


‘‘ Not in vain the distance beacons. Forward, forward let us range. 
Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing grooves of change. 


‘‘Thro’ the shadow of the globe we sweep into the younger day: 
Beiter fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” 


We have referred to the poem as indicating Mr. Tenny- 
son’s hopeful spirit, without alluding to its poetical merit. 
For strength of conception and poetic expression, Locksley 
Hall is hardly surpassed, if it is equalled, by any of his other 
productions. 

In “ The Two Voices” we have a colloquy between Skepti- 
cism, despairing and sometimes scofling, and Faith, at first 
weak but struggling on until it grows, firm and religious. In 
this condensed and philosophical poem, the chilling objections 
to the Divine veracity and goodness are answered. We can- 
not forbear to quote a few lines :— 


‘‘O dull, one-sided Voice, said I, 
Wilt thou make everything a lie, 
To flatter me that I may die? 
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+‘ T know that age to age succeeds, 
Blowing a noise of tongues and deeds, 
A dust of systems and of creeds. 


‘‘T cannot hide that some have striven, 
Achieving calm, to whom was given 
The joy that mixes man with Heaven. 


. * * * * 
‘‘ Which did accomplish their desire, 
Bore and forbore, and did not tire, 
Like Stephen, an unquenched fire. 


‘‘ He heeded not reviling tones, 
Nor sold his heart to idle moans, 
Tho’ curs’d, and scorn’d, and bruised with stones ; 


‘‘ But looking upward, full of grace, 
He pray’d, and from a happy place 
God’s glory smote him on the face.” 


The ‘“ Two Voices ” is not without the obscurity which the 
critics complain of in the Poet’s other works—a quality 
that commonly springs from his compression of thoughts and 
his rigid economy of words. Mr. Tennyson is entirely ex- 
empt from the charge of wasting stationery. He condenses 
his thoughts into brief sayings, and concentrates an expression 
until it becomes strong and luminous. ‘Tacitus is not more 
frugal of words than is our poet in his gravest pieces. 

We may further illustrate Tennyson’s bold and free love 
of men by quoting from that exquisite little poem entitled 
‘*‘ Lady Clara Vere de Vere,” and addressed by the farmer- 
boy to the lady who was wont to break country hearts for 
pastime :-— 

‘‘ Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

I know you proud to bear your name ; 
Your pride is yet no mate for mine, 

Too proud to care from whence I came. 
Nor would I break for your sweet sake 

A heart that doats on truer charms ; 
A simple maiden, in her flower, 

Is worth a hundred coats-of-arms. 

* x * * * 


«“ Trust me, Clara Vere de Vere, 
From yon blue heavens above us bent 
The grand old gardener and his wife 
Smile at the claims of long descent. 
Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 
*Tis only noble to be good. 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 


* * * ® * 
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‘¢ Clara, Clara Vere de Vere, 
If time be heavy on your hands, 
Are there no beggars at your gate, 
Nor any poor about your lands ? 
Oh! teach the orphan-boy to read, 
Or teach the orphan-girl to sew ; 
Pray Heaven for a human heart, 
And let the foolish yeoman go.” 


Mr. Tennyson is not a vulgar radical; but he has a hearty 
contempt for the pretensions of any species of aristocracy. 
We commend his Poetry to the great number in this country, 
who are now in an agony of effort to be great—some even 
emblazoning their equipage with lions and other brutes—an 
effort that now makes them ashamed of their grandmothers, 
and will one day, if their eyes are opened, make them 
ashamed of themselves. 

If we except his earlier pieces,—chiefly remarkable, it must 
be owned, for their melody,—we are constantly reminded 
in reading Tennyson that he is a man of keen and command- 
ing intellect. He is never in such a fervor that his reason 
is not cool. Those mystical and strange feelings which most 
men cannot detain to examine, he seizes and holds before him 
until he marks and fixes their outlines, and expresses them in 
carefully-culled words. A minute form or phenomenon of 
nature he observes, and will not let go, until he has detected 
its spiritual analogy. The shy figure, lurking under the ma- 
terial covert, is brought out to the light and glistens with 
fresh, unperceived beauty. He does not obtrude himself, a 
moody Manfred or licentious Juan, upon our notice; nor does 
he weave a web all whose fibres are within his brain. He 
leads us about in the objective world, though we cannot for- 
get the keen and watchful guide who directs our steps. He 
is prominent because we see traces of a thinker on eve 
page; and he is subjective while he does not allow us to lose 
sight of the active scene among which we live and move. 
Then, too, though loving the twilight beauties of the Past, 
how coolly he treats Antiquity, when she becomes conceited 
and arrogant. How sharply he gazes at the institutions about 
him, and how keenly and scornfully does he expose preten- 
sions ! 

Yet, unless we err in judgment, Tennyson has high gifts, 
that are strictly poetic. His humor and pathos flow togeth- 
er, and often we can hardly tell whether he is sad or smiling. 
He stands on the line that divides the laughable from the 
serious side of life, and sometimes seems to look both ways. 
In some moods of feeling, his tears and smiles are in close 
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company. He impresses a solemn lesson on your heart while 

ou cannot forbear to laugh, so quaint is his manner. How 
delicate the fancy and how skilful the play of feeling in “‘ The 
Death of the Old Year,” which we would gladly quote entire, 
but can only bait our readers with the first stanza :— 


‘‘ Full knee-deep lies the wintry snow, 
And the winter winds are wearily sighing; 
Toll ye the church-bells sad and slow, 
And tread softly and speak low, 
For the Old Year lies a-dying. 
Old Year, you must not die ; 
You came to us so readily, 
You lived with us so steadily, 
Old Year, you shall not die.” 


For pathos, so deep as to pervade the soul and so calm as 
to hold back from falling the tear that trembles on the brink 
of the eyelid; requiring such delicacy of thought and nicet 
in the choice of words as will hint but not fully tell the feel- 
ing; for this pathos, we ask the reader to turn to the ‘* Lord 
of Burleigh,” or to that poem, known to everybody and never 
wearisome, ‘*The May Queen.” The latter abounds with 
little touches of exquisite finish, which only an artist with a 
living heart could give; as when, in the second part, the 
** New Year’s Eve,” the dying girl speaks to her mother of 
her younger sister :— 


‘¢She’ll find my garden-tools upon the granary floor ; 
Let her take ’em; they are hers; I shall never garden more : 
But tellher. when I’m gone, to train the rose-bush that I set 
About the parlor-window and the box of mignonette.”’ 


In these pieces, the language accords in simplicity with 
the natural feelings of which it 1s the expression. In this con- 
nection we may remind our readers of the maniac-song, ‘The 
Sisters,” which is stern in its simplicity. The wild and dis- 
ordered mind is disclosed by merely repeating in each stanza 
a single line: 

‘The wind is raging in turret and tree.” 


While Tennyson looks with a Poet’s eye upon external 
nature and his Poetry is stored with her imagery, he never, 
so to speak, rests in nature. He is not meditative, like Words- 
worth or Bryant, and cannot spend days among material ob- 
jects, holding with them a mystic communion. He does not, 
hike Milton or Coleridge, fill us with awe by delineations of 
natural sublimity. But his view of nature, if it be rapid, is 
neither superficial nor narrow, and he often reveals, by a novel 
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image, how well he has listened to her voices. He is not 
adventurous in the use of words, and seldom avails himself 
of the conceded license to invent or newly apply them. Y 
his curious felicity in the selection of terms, in the collocation 
of vowels, and the adaptation of his verse, are among his 
striking merits. Witness these lines from the choric song in 
‘¢ The Lotos Eaters’ :— 


‘‘ There is sweet music here that softer falls 
Than petals from blown roses on the grass, 
Or night-dews on still waters between walls 
Of shadowy granite, in a gleaming pass ; 
Music that gentler on the spirit lies, , 
Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes ; 
Music that brings sweet sleep down from the blissful skies.” 


These qualities are conspicuous in the ‘‘Morte d’ Arthur.” 
He introduces us to the Poem by a funny prologue describing 
a Christmas-eve, when the Parson and all the company have 
become drowsy, and he, 


‘‘ though sleepy, like a horse 
‘¢ That hears the corn-bin open, prick’d his ears,” 


to hear his classmate recite the fragment of an epic. 

Old King Arthur, who is wounded and near his death, 
reminds his last surviving Knight of the gift of his sword ; 
and the stanza rolls on back to the scene described : 


‘‘ Thou rememberest how 
In those old days, one summer noon, an arm 
Rose up from out the bosom of the lake, 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 
Holding the sword—and how I rowed across 
And took it, and have worn it like a King.” 


Sir Bediren is commanded to hurl it into the middle of the 
mere. 


‘So saying, from the ruined shrine he stept, 
And in the moon athwart the place of tombs, 
Where lay the mighty bones of ancient men, 
Old knights, and over them the sea-wind sang 
Shrill, chill, with flakes of foam.’’ 


Afier thrice attempting and as often shrinking from the sac- 
rifice of so goodly a weapon, the Knight is impelled by the 
solemn commands of the dying King to obey his last injunc- 
tion: 


“The great brand 
Made lightnings in the splendor of the moon 
And flashing round and round, whirl’d in an arch, 
Shot like a streamer of the northern morn, 
Seen where the moving isles of winter shock 
By night, with noises of the northern sea.” 
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The arm rises, and, seizing the hilt, brandishes the blade 
and draws it under the wave. The gasping King is borne 
on the broad shoulders of Sir Bediren over the cliffs and 
slippery crags to the verge of the lake, where they see a barge 
whose ‘‘decks are dense with stately forms,’ and among 
them the three queens, with crowns of gold : 


‘“‘ And from them rose 
A cry that shiver’d to the tingling stars, 
And, as it were one voice, an agony 
Of lamentation, like a wind, that shrills . 
All night in a waste land, where no one comes, 
Or hath come, since the making of the world.” 


Arthur is placed in the barge, with his head in the lap of 
the tallest queen— 


‘‘ So like a shattered column lay the King.” 


The old Knight upon the shore, the last of his race, mourns 
that he must go forth among strange faces, companionless. 
The King, slowly answering, consoles him with the thought 


that 


“The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 


He exhorts him to pray : 


‘¢ More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of; 


and pictures the island valley of the Avilion, whither 


‘“‘ the barge with oar and sail 
Moved from the brink, like some full-breasted swan, 
That, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 
Ruffles her pure, cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs.” 


The Christmas-party separate for the night, but in his sleep 
the Poet followed Arthur on his voyage, until the dawn, 


‘‘when dreams 
Begin to feel the truth and stir of day.” 


Then in his thoughts he beheld King Arthur, coming 


“like a modern gentleman 
Of stateliest port.” 


The Poet is awakened by the clear bells of Christmas 
morn. 


One secret of the interest of this poem, as the author himself 
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hints, is in the modern touches that set off and adorn the an- 
tique. The spirit of the Past introduces the spirit of the Pres- 
ent and gracefully vanishes, leaving a better age instead of 
the age of feudal chivalry. The low, suppressed tone of the 
verse falls on the ear as a voice from afar. 

The most elaborate and the best known of Mr. Tennyson’s 
productions is ** The Princess.” The high anticipations which 
looked forward to its appearance, it is not too much to say, 
were at first disappointed. Something solid and _ artistic, 
worthy of his ripe years and acknowledged powers, had been 
confidently expected. The Poem is entitled ‘* The Princess, a 
Medley.” What right, cried the critics, had Mr. 'Tennyson 
to make a medley? Is this the production to stand the trial 
of time, and to abide with the great works of song which 
time has spared? To these rough questions, it was replied 
that the Poem offered no claims which it did not sustain. It 
was asserted, in the second place, that the Princess is a 
medley only in its sources or materials, and not at all in their 
combination. And it is true that the story is straight-forward 
and self-consistent. The events are not probable ; but prob- 
ability is not expected or desired. The finest poems in all 
languages are improbable, in the sense in which the word is 
now used ; that is to say, their events never did nor ever 
will occur. If literal probability in external conditions 1s 
required, then Milton, Dante, Goethe, Shakspeare must be 
 rapesasaiie It is the Poet’s prerogative, in whose exercise 

is power is often most evident, to create beings, fairies it may 
be, or furies, and to invest them with appropriate conditions 
of action. It is for the reader to enter the new realm which 
the Poet has summoned into being, whether it be in the earth, 
the sea or the sky, and to make it, for the time, his ideal 
home. If one cannot visit a castle in the air without doubt- 
ing the substantial strength of its walls, or descend to Pan- 
demonium without puzzling himself with the inquiry how the 
spacious halls are heated, or soar to the Empyrean and not 
quake with fear lest gravitation should exert her suspended 
power, then he must seek for other pleasures than the pleas- 
ures of the Imagination. 

Isthere justice in the objections to the plot of the ‘““Princess’’? 
When the action of a Poem is subsidiary to the main design 
of evolving certain ideas, it ought to be free from any condi- 
tions, not poetical or unsuited to the enjoyment of the thought. 
Now the subject of woman’s rights, that forms the ground of 
much of the action of the Poem, is so hackneyed a topic 
that, in the view of many, there is attached to it a certain 
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vulgarity of association. How far the feeling is just, and to 
what extent the author is open to censure for this cause, we 
leave the reader to judge. But there can more fairly be 
brought against him the graver charge of incongruity between 
the scenes and sentiments of the Poem, growing indeed out 
of a want of dignity in the outward conditions. We admit 
the difficulty of assigning formal tests of incongruity in Poetry 
or in any department of Art. There is no incongruity in 
clothing the humblest condition of life with the deepest poetic 
interest. Hamlet learns wisdom from the grave-diggers. 
Wordsworth has endowed the lowliest lot with thrilling 
power. There is no painful incongruity in the occasional 
utterance of a good thought from the lips of a bad man. It 
sometimes has double power, because it is the voice of con- 
science, asserting her authority against clamorous usurpers ; 
and, too, it is fom an unexpected source—as we admire a 
flower that blooms in a desert. But let the bad man always 
talk well and we are tired of the incongruity. In the careless 
garrulity of Falstaff, there gleams here and there ‘a moral 
sentiment, the more attractive because it presses forth from a 
heart that is incrusted with selfishness. It appears in fine 
contrast with the vile company in which it is found. But the 
character of Falstaff, difficult though it be to analyze it, has 
no contraries to destroy its self-consistency. It is only when 
the words have no perceived relations to the history and life 
that the unity of the person is violated. An epic, or any 
other poem, even a “medley,” so far as it is dramatic, must 
fulfil the requirements of the Drama. Now the fault of the 
‘¢ Princess”’ seems to be, that the sentiments which are uttered 
by the various persons in the poem are too worthy and beauti- 
ful to be the natural sentiments of any persons who could fig- 
ure in the scenes of the female institute... In reading the passa- 
ges that describe the interviews of the Prince and the learned 
professors, both in the palace and on the battle-field, the elo- 
quence of the sayings is contrasted with the half-comic scenes. 
It is such a fault as would be found with one who should pro- 
voke a laugh by his fantastic attire or odd gestures while he 
is endeavoring to enforce serious truth. Whatever precedents 
are pleaded, we cannot have due reverence for the thoughts 
of a man who stands before us in the dress of a female; and 
it is hard to associate the graces of woman with the leader of 
a man-hating seminary, surrounded by professors and host- 
lers of her own sex. 

For these reasons the readers of the Princess love it more 
on the second or third perusal than on the first. They forget 
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the plot, or regard it as subsidiary to the main design of in- 
troducing weighty thoughts and images of beauty. They 
find that the characters, though they stand ina queer attitude, 

are delineated with skill; that the Princess is merely pos- 
sessed of temporary and unnatural traits which are induced by 
the efforts of surly blue-stockings who have ‘“ fed her with 
theories,” and is really a lovely woman; and that the scene 
of the seminary Is an episode in her life, as a dream unto 
herself. They see also, coming out of the novel incidents of 
the story, a noble lesson of the true spheres of the stronger 
and the gentler sex. They find the poem replete with gems 
of sparkling beauty, and see, behind the curtain, a quick ob- 
server of human nature and of the social tendencies of the 
age. 

The “Princess” may be said to develop the author’s theo- 
ry of Love. It is a subject upon which he has elsewhere 
written much. It is worth while, by the way, to observe how 
the Dulcineas of the poets change, or at least change their 
names. The ‘ Chloes” and the “ Belindas” have long ago 
gone from the stage, to make room for ‘‘Isabels” and “ Ma- 
rianas.”” We only need remind the reader of the sportive 
fancy in ‘‘Eleanore,” the burning passion in Fatima, the love 
of the classic ‘‘Génone,” and that favorite lay of lovers, ‘‘'The 
Miller’s Daughter.” These persons deserve to rank with the 
“Genevieve” of Coleridge, or even with the moonlight scenes 
in which Lorenzo met Jessica and Juliet listened to Romeo. 
But they are chiefly marked by lively and playful elegance, 
amorous, bewitching sketches of external beauty, and a mar- 
vellous grace and melody in the verse. In some other poems, 
however, and. especially i in the “ Princess,” the pictures of 
female beauty are instinct with spiritual life. In the latter 
production, he unfolds the ground of love, basing it not on 
the inequalities, but on the distinct individualities of woman 
and man: 


‘*‘ For woman is not undeveloped man, 
But diverse ;” 


so that the one, bound to the other by a holy tie, may grow 
more like the other, 





‘¢ Till at the last she set herself to man 
Like perfect music unto noble words.” 





They who are curious on this matter, would do well to 
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peruse the closing pages of the poem, which the Prince thus 
brings to an end, saying to the Princess: 


‘*‘ Accomplish thou my manhood and thyself, 
Lay thy sweet hand in mine and trust to me.” 


We offer a few remarks upon the latest work of Mr. Ten- 
nyson, the ‘In Memoriam.” ‘The design of the book is cred- 
itable to the character of the author. Arthur Hallam, the 
son of the historian, was betrothed toa sister of the Poet, and 
was his own nearest friend. To the grief which his death 
occasioned, we owe this touching and genial tribute. The 
poem comprises one hundred and twenty-seven elegiac pieces, 
forming together a funeral-wreath of perennial verdure. We 
are glad to perceive the religious spirit that pervades them, 
more trustful and dependent than is visible in any other of 
his productions. We are glad to observe the fidelity of a 
friendship that lives to erect so noble a monument to the de- 
parted. With slow step we trace the current of his grief, 
moving along, at first, in dark and turbid ways, until it emer- 
ges into asunnier channel. It gives us pleasure to see at the 
close that the ardor of his hopefulness is not cooled by calam- 
ity, but that he is still the prophet of a better future. 

The ‘In Memoriam” is not a book to while away a listless 
hour. Those persons who deem it to be the great aim of 
Poetry to amuse, and are averse to anything that demands 
close and even intense attention, need not attempt its perusal, 
for they would probably fail of success. ,Thoughts and feel- 
ings that lie deeper than the range of common contemplation 
will at first appear obscure, but on a longer survey, their 
truth and beauty will be recognized. Their studied brevity 
and the partial suppression of the emotion contribute to the 
obscurity of these verses. But the intellectual effort as well 
as the delay that are thus made necessary, instead of check- 
ing the flow of the feelings, rather quic ‘ken their flow; for 
we are constantly startled at the discovery of new gems in 
the mine of thought. 

The poet’s love for the dead is not a passion without rea- 
son. The delineations of him—the Lycidas of his verse— 
form some most pathetic passages of the poem. He tells his 
varied gifts : 

‘¢ And manhood, fused with female grace 
In such a sort, the child would twine 


A trustful hand, unasked, in thine, 
And find his comfort in thy face. (cvii.) 
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‘Peace, come away: the song of woe 
Is after all an earthly song: 
Peace, come away ; we do him wrong 
To sing so wildly ; let us go. 
t * « ® + * ‘ 
‘¢ Yet in these ears, till hearing dies, 
One set slow bell will seem to toll 
The passing of the sweetest soul 
That ever looked with human eyes. 


‘7 hear it now, and o’er and o’er, 
Eternal greetings to the dead ; 
And ‘ Ave, Ave, Ave,’ said, 
‘ Adieu, adieu,’ for evermore !” (Ivi.) 


‘¢ He passed ; a soul of nobler tone : 
My spirit loved and loves him yet, 
Like some poor girl whose heart is set 
On one whose rank exceeds her own.” (Iviii.) 


‘‘T would the great world grew like thee, 
Who grewest not alone in power 
And knowledge, but from hour to hour 
In reverence and in charity.” (cxii.)’ 


We can only draw the attention of the reader to the met- 
rical perfection of the stanza, which is constructed with un- 
surpassed ease and skill. 

The strong pillar of consolation to the poet is the truth, 
without which consolation is an unmeaning word, but which, 
believed with a vivid faith, wakes the soul.to a new life and 
upholds all other weighty truths of Religion. It is a truth so 
momentous that the thought of it rebukes our weak faith, and 
too glorious to be summed in one word. It is the fact of 
Immortality. Thus the solemn themes of Life, Death, and 
Eternal Being come before the poet’s mind in the days of 
sorrow. But he offers no ambitious pretensions. 


“Tf these brief lays, of sorrow born, 

Were taken to be such as closed 
Grave doubts and answers here proposed, 
Then these were such as men might scorn. 


‘Her care is not to part and prove; 
She takes, when harsher moods remit, 
What slender shade of doubt may flit, 
And makes it vassal unto love : 


‘Nor dare she trust a larger lay, 
But rather loosens from the lip 
Short swallow-flights of song, hat dip 
Their wings in tears, and skim away.” (xlvii.) 


His friend is in a happy home, expanding his noble facul- 
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ties ; or a teacher in the heavenly world ; or again, like a 
star, serenely watc hing the social convulsions of the time and 
seeing their good end in the future. Yet every lawn and 
landscape, : all faces, the college halls and walks, the rolling 
sea, the setting sun, bring him back to his presence. He 
comes forth from the night of grief with sunlight on his brow, 
hearing a whisper that al! is well, glad to love his friends and 
fellow-men, hopeful of the triumph of justice and the preva- 
lence of peace. He is purified by communing with the dead : 


‘¢‘How pure at heart and sound in head, 
With what divine affections bold, 
Should be the man whose thought would hold 
An hour’s communion with the dead !” (xcil.) 


The sorrowful owe a debt of thanks for the “In Memori- 
am.’ Here they m may find the sentiments of a sensitive 
and manly spirit, as it slowly passes through the vale of grief 
over a path where so many are. compelled to tread. Here 
are the select thoughts of a Poet, who reveres truth and God, 
upon the destiny of the soul ; musings upon that world, far 
and yet near to ‘the eye of Faith, where are clustered all the 
hopes of mortals, but a world which, with the mortal eye, 
we vainly strive to penetrate. Here is real sympathy, and 
not 


‘the common-place 
And yacant chaff, well meant for grain.” 


But our article is already too long. We have wished to 
pay a tribute, exaggerated it may seem to some, though we 
deem it to be deserved, to one who has strengthened our 
belief in the capacities of man and quickened us in the love 
of the beautiful and the good. Mr. Tennyson has gained high 
fame as a poet, and is no unworthy companion of the greatest 
who have borne this noble title. He is too—and this is his 
best praise—among the foremost of those, who, in different 
lands and dissimilar spheres of life, and repeating dissonant 
creeds, are working with their might to lead on mankind to 
the attainment of their true destiny. In this day of clashing 
opinions and of tumult among the ostensible friends as well 
as enemies’ of Religion, we give welcome to the man who not 
only embodies the finest conceptions in the purest verse, but 
who also grasps the sublime verities of our holy Faith, which 
have been the props of Piety in all Christian ages, and holds 
them steadily forth before the eyes alike of the skeptic and 
the believer. 
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Arr. [V.—UPHAM’S LIFE OF MADAME GUYON. 


Life and Religious Opinions and Experience of Madame De 
La Mothe Guyon: together with some Account of the 
Personal History and Religious Opinions of Fénélon, Arch- 
bishop of Cambray.. By Tuomas C. Urnam, Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy in Bowdoin College. In 
2 vols., pp. 431, 380. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 
1847. 


It cannot be denied that these volumes, with several others 
by the same writer, such as The Life of Catharine Adorna, 
The Interior Life, and The Life of Faith, are beginning to be 
somewhat extensively read in the churches; nor can we say 
that we regret it. Works so eminently spiritual cannot be 
supposed to have a very bad effect on the piety of Christians. 
No one can doubt that, were the churches full of Madame 
Guyons and Fénélons, they would have a moral power, not 
in themselves, but in Cheist of which it is difficult to form a 
conception. But greater yet would be their power, were 
they full of Pauls, and Peters, and Phebes; that is, if the 
churches had the holiness of Madame Guyon and St. Cath- 
arine without their mysticism. One’s piety may be great, 
yet passing through some idiosyncrasy of the subject, either 
inherited or occasioned by disease, or by too frequent contact 
with the world, or by excessive seclusion from the world, or 
by communion ‘with unsafe writings of past generations, may 
lose, or rather never acquire, the healthful, vigorous simplicity 
of apostolic piety. 

We confess, therefore, that we are not without some anxiety 
lest the works to which we have referred do some evil while 
doing much good. We would not, if we could, check their 
circulation,—we would promote it; but we earnestly desire 
that they may be read with discrimination. We would cir- 
culate as widely among those who are in need of any caution, 
the necessary antidote to the errors which they contain. We 
propose, therefore, after giving a rapid sketch of the life of 
Madame Guyon, as portrayed in the volumes of Professor 
Upham, to indicate a few of the difficulties which we feel 
with the work, and generally with the other works with which 
it is naturally connected. 
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Madame Guyon was born in Montargis, France, on the 
13th of April, 1648. Her maiden name was Jeanne Maria 
Bouviéres De La Mothe. She was educated a member of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and continued such till the day 
of her death. 

At about fifteen years of age she was sought in marriage 
by M. Jacques Guyon, a gentleman of great wealth, and son 
of the individual who, in the reign of Louis XUL., completed 
the celebrated canal of Briare, which connects the Loire with 
the Seine. This marriage might easily have been foreseen 
as likely to be unfortunate. M. Guyon was thirty-eight ; 
Mademoiselle De La Mothe but sixteen. M. Guyon, though 
highly respected by those in whose society he moved, was 
not of a reflective mind, nor a man of literary tastes ; 
Mademoiselle De La Mothe, for those times, was eminently 
so. M. Guyon and the father arranged between themselves 
the articles of marriag ge § Mademoiselle De La Mothe was 
required to sign them ‘without being permitted to know what 
they were. In addition to what the father might have fore- 
seen, Madame Guyon soon found that her mother-in-law, 
a resident of the family, was a penurious, jealous, insulting 
woman, perpetually watching her, and reporting to her hus- 
band whatever she imagined - to be wrong. 

These trials, with the death of her mother and a half 
sister, were the means of deepening that interest in religion 
which had been awakened in her heart at the early age of 
thirteen. Her conversion, which is attributed by Professor 
Upham to the instrumentality of a pious Franciscan, is referred 
by the same authority to the period of her tw erittetth year. 
Her religious character assumed a very marked and decisive 
form. She abandoned parties of pleasure, places of amuse- 
ment, and romances, of which last she had been especially 
fond, and gave herself to meditation and prayer. Nor did 
she neglect her fellow-beings. The poor and the sick found 
in her an ardent and a practical sympathizer. 

In two or three years she fell under the seductive influence 
of Parisian society, which caused her for a time to release 
her hold upon Christ. This spiritual decline was ere long 
followed by deep compunction, and by a new, more thorough, 
and a final consecration of herself to God. 

She was soon visited by severe trials. Her beauty, which 
was great, was smitten by the small pox. Her youngest 
son, whom she most tenderly loved, was cut down by death. 
Her mother-in-law became yet more vexatious, and her hus- 
band yet more suspicious. It was under these influences, 1 in 
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connection with religious interviews held with two or three 
eminently pious persons, that she declares her will to have 
become free from sin as to its operations, while she laments that u 
was not so as to ws nature. 

In the year 1676 her husband died, leaving her, at the age 
of twenty-eight, with three children. After what we have 
learned of her domestic trials, it is pleasant to be assured that 
M. Guyon appeared to become conscious of his error in the 
treatment of his wife, and to rely in his death on the only way 
of salvation. 

In 1680 she was released from what she was accustomed 
to denominate her state of desolation. ‘‘'The peace which I 
now possessed,” she says, ‘*was all holy, heavenly, and in- 
expressible.” From this time she considered the life of 
nature, as she expressed it, slain. ‘* All was done in God 
and for God; and it was done quietly, freely, naturally, con- 
tinually.”” From this time onward Madame Guyon professed 
to have a heart entirely free from selfishness ; a heart ‘* which 
loves God with all its power of love.” Nor did she restrict 
her love within her own heart. Her sympathies for the poor 
and distressed were still active. During the great scarcity 
in Paris, in 1680, ‘* she distributed some hundreds of loaves of 
bread at her aie every week, besides charities of a more 
private nature. In addition to this, she made arrange- 
ments for a number of poor boys and girls, and kept them at 
work.” 

We now come to a new and important era in her life. 
Leaving Paris in 1681 privately, lest her friends, who were 
opposed to her design, should prevent her from carrying it 
into execution, she dwelt successively in the towns of Gex, 
Thonon, and Turin; visiting on her circuitous route from 
Turin to Paris, Grenoble, Marseilles, Nice, Genoa, Verceil, 
and yet again Grenoble. During her entire absence from 
Paris, her life was a scene of unwearied industry, and her 
efforts were crowned with what we should regard, even in 
this day, as wonderful spiritual results. She aided in the 
establishment of two hospitals for the sick, besides ihe efforts 
which she bestowed upon that class of her fellow-beings in 
private. In some places her room was continually visited 
by persons, members, like herself, of the Roman ‘Catholic 
Church, who came to receive her instructions in respect to the 
way of life. Nor did she hesitate to inculcate, in direct 
opposition to the current notions of her Church, the absolute 
distinction between the religion of rites and ceremonies, and 
the religion of the heart. 
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By these efforts many of the unregenerate were brought to 
repentance, and many, who for years had been oppressed by 
the conviction that forms and austerities were insufficient, 
yet were ignorant of a better way, were filled with faith, and 
peace, and joy. Among the number were not a few who held 
ecclesiastical stations of influence in the limited localities 
where they resided. 

But Madame Guyon was denounced as a heretic. Her 
character was assailed. The dwelling which, a part of the 
time, she oc cupied at Gex, was attacked ; the windows were 
dashed in pieces by stones, some of which fell at her feet ; 
the little garden attached to the house was torn up ; the bower 
and the trees were overturned ; while hideous noises were 
made in the night about her dw elling, and hideous images 
were thrust into her sleeping chamber. 

In -addition to all her other labors, she performed an 
astonishing amount of work with her pen. At Thonon she 
wrote a book on religious experience, in which she likened 
Christians of different ‘spiritual attainments to different moun- 
tain torrents, and hence entitled the book, Sprrrrvuat Tor- 
rENTS. At Grenoble she commenced a practical and 
experimental commentary on the Bible. This work includes 
no less than twenty small octavo volumes. Here also she 
wrote a little book which excited much controversy at a later 
period of her life, entitled, A SHorr Meruop or Prayer. 
Her correspondence, also, was very abundant. Her letters 
were written to persons greatly differing in condition and 
intelligence; to the low and uninformed, to a Baron, to a 
Marquis, to an Archbishop, to Duchesses and Dukes. Her 
entire works, including her life, consist of forty volumes. 

Returning to Paris on the 22d of July, 1686, she was again 
brought into contact with persons of the highest refinement 
and intelligence. Dukes and Duchesses were her com- 
panions. The ladies referred to, themselves deeply interested 
in the subject of living by faith, were accustomed, with 
Madame Guyon, to hold social meetings for the express pur- 
pose of conversing upon experimental. themes. It was soon 
found that she was exerting in this silent manner a ve 
powerful influence. A party was formed against her. Her 
own half-brother, a priest, Father La Mothe, was one of its 
most active leaders. Her case being brought before the King, 
Louis XIV., he condemned her to be imprisoned in the 
convent of St. Marie. Notwithstanding the harsh treatment 
which she received at the hand of her keeper, and the untiring 
malice of her accusers, she spent the eight months of her 
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imprisonment, a few days excepted, in great peace and even 


JOY. 


“After her release, we find her forming and maintaining an 
intimate acquaintance with that most remarkable man, 
FreneEton. Fénélon, the teacher of the young Duke of Bur- 
gundy, who was grandson of the King, and heir apparent to 
the French throne; ; the author of Telemachus, and of the 
well-known fables and dialogues, the latter two certainly, 
and the former probably, written for the special benefit of the 
impetuous pupil; the learned and eloquent Archbishop, the 
only man in France, who, all things considered, was capable 
of measuring lances in a theological combat with the great 
orator, Bossvet; Fénélon, the gentle and the pious, was an 
intimate friend of Madame Guyon. 

Nor was this all. Madame Guyon was instrumental, not 
in first calling his attention to the subject of sanctification by 
faith, but in exciting within him a very strong desire to become 
acquainted with the doctrine by personal experience. For 
this purpose they corresponded and conversed, and the adop- 
tion by Fénélon of the substance of Madame Guyon’s views 
was the result. Not far from the beginning of Fénélon’s 
acquaintance with Madame Guyon, a deep religious interest 
was in progress in the town of Dijon, caused in part by the 
little work on Prayer already referred to. By order of cer- 
tain ecclesiastics, three hundred copies of that book were publicly 
burned. Madame Guyon was also instrumental in awakening 
a general interest in the subject of personal holiness among 
the young ladies of the seminary of St. Cyr. 

In consequence, partly, of these labors, public attention 
was again directed to her as the teacher of false doctrine. 
‘‘The outcries were loud, deep, and revengeful.” By the 
instigation of others, one of her servants poisoned her; from 
the effects of this diabolical act she did not recover for seven 
years. ‘To avert the impending storm, her friends drew upa 
memorial to the King, but she, fearing lest it should seem like 
an attempt to forestall Providence, was unwilling that it 
should be sent in. 

Allusion has already been made to Bossuet, Bishop of 
Meaux, and justly regarded as not only the greatest pulpit 
orator of France, but as the theological champion of the 
Roman Church. It is not surprising that he felt himself called 
upon to prepare for a battle with the new “ spirituality.” 
Among other means of preparation, he held extended conver- 
sations with Madame Guyon, in which Professor Upham, we 
must admit, makes the latter appear to very good advantage 
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in explaining the terms and phrases which she had employed 
in her published works. 

Public opinion still assailing both her doctrine and her 
character, the King, at her own request, appointed three dis- 
tinguished commissioners to sit in judgment upon her case. 
Bossuet, M. Thonon, Superior of the Seminary of St. Sulpitius, 
and the Bishop of Chalons, afterwards Cardinal, were the 
persons appointed. ‘The examination, though not satisfactory, 
did not then result in her condemnation. After her examina- 
tion, she voluntarily put herself under the supervision of Bos- 
suet, living within the limits of his diocese as an inmate of the 
convent. 

At the expiration of six months she returned to Paris. The 
excitement produced in the city by this step was intense. 
She was soon seized by the police and thrown into the castle 
of Vincennes. Her faithful servant, La Gautiére, who had 
imbibed her principles, was imprisoned at the same time. ‘I 
passed my time,” says Madame Guyon, “in great peace, 
content to spend the remainder of my life there, if such should 
be the will of God. I employed part of my time in writing 
religious songs. ITand my maid La Gautiére, who was with 
me in prison, “committed them to heart as fast as I made them. 
Together we sang praises to thee, O our God. It sometimes 
seemed to me as if I were a little bird whom the Lord had 
placed in a cage, and that I had nothing to do now but to 
sing. The joy of my heart gave a brightness to the objects 
around me. ‘The stones of my prison looked in my eyes like 
rubies.”’ 

While she was thus praising God in the castle of Vincennes, 


a mighty conflict was raging without. Bossuet, the eagle- 


eyed, had seized the pen and given to the world the result of, 


is reflections on the new movement in his INSTRUCTIONS ON 
Prayer. Fénélon soon followed with his Maxims or THE 
Saints. Bossuet aimed another shaft in his TrapITrIoNaRyY 
History or New Mystics; and yet another in his five dis- 
tinct articles addressed to F énélon non the Maxims. Fénélon 
replied in four letters. Bossuet gave to the world A Sum- 
MARY OF THE DocTRINE OF THE ARCHBISHOP OF CAMBRAY. 
Fénélon replied with great power. Bossuet again dipped his 
pen, and men were found reading THe Hisrory or QuIETISM. 
Fénélon rose in his might, unaided by the King, forsaken by 
the mass, and struck a blow by his ANSWER TO THE History 
or Quietism, which sent astonishment through the religious 
mind of France. For two years did these men struggle in 
the controversy. 
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It required the Pope to silence the battery of either party. 
His Holiness referred the opinions of Fénélon to twelve Con- 
sultors, who, after twelve sessions, were unable to agree. He 
referred them again to a select body of twelve Cardinals. 
But neither so did their witness agree together. He referred 
them to a new body of Cardinals. Fifiy -two times did they 
meet before they could agree to censure. Thirty-seven times 
more did they meet before they could agree on the form of cen- 
sure. These discussions, carried on in the infallible Church, 
under the eye of its infallible head, Innocent Twelfth, were 
extended through no less a period than two years! Said 
Innocent, “ ‘The ‘Archbishop of Cambray may have erred from 
excess in the love of God, but the Bishop of Meaux has 
sinned by a defect of the love of his neighbor.”’* The Pope, 
however, was at length induced to issue a decree condem- 
natory of Fénélon’s Maxims. 

Madame Guyon was still in confinement. During the con- 
troversy between Fénélon and Bossuet, she was transferred 
to the prison of Vaugirard. While here an event occurred 
which showed the desperateness of the efforts to which her 
enemies had recourse. The Archbishop one day called at 
the prison, and read her a letter purporting to be from her old 
friend, the pious Father La Combe. In this she was remind- 
ed of certain irregularities into which they had both fallen, 
and was exhorted to repent. Father La Combe, who had 
long been a great sufferer in prison for advocating doctrines 
similar to those held by Madame Guyon, had become so re- 
duced in body and mind as not to be regarded as accounta- 
ble for his acts. It was under these circumstances that the 
enemies of Madame Guyon prepared the letter referred to, 
and caused a man to sign it, who was then on his way to a 
lunatic asylum! The Archbishop—in justice to his memo 
let it be said—was not aware of these facts when the letter 
was put into his hand. Madame Guyon instantly pro- 
nounced the letter a forgery, or to have been obtained from 
Father La Combe without his knowing what he was about. 
What terms can express the atrocity of such an act?. 

Failing in this, her enemies succeeded in persuading the 
King to order her transfer from Vaugirard to the Bastile. 
Here, having taken the customary oath never to divulge what 
she might there see, hear, or suffer, she was compelled to 
endure ‘solitary confinement within walls twelve feet thick, for 
four years. In 1702, at the age of fifty-four, she was released, 


* Sir James Mackintosh’s Ethical Philosophy, p. 97. 
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but was soon banished for life to the city of Blois, one hun- 
dred miles southwest from Paris. Having lived in Blois four- 
teen years in the enjoyment of great faith and peace, she died 
in triumph at half-past eleven o’clock, on the night of the 
ninth of June, 1717. ‘‘No cleud rested upon her vision ; no 
doubt perplexed the fulness of her hope and joy.” 

We do not propose to attempt an extended examination, 
much less a formal refutation, of the errors which we believe 
to exist in the volumes from which this sketch has been formed. 


The most that we can do is to throw out a few hints, that shall - 


serve, it may be, to quicken the circumspection of at least 
so many of the younger members of the churches as may be 
excited by the present sketch to read the volumes. 

We beg leave, then, at the threshold, to object to the method 
which Prof. Upham adopted in the preparation of the work. 
In his preface he says :—* In translating passages where she 
speaks of herself and her opinions, I have aimed rather to 
give the sentiments than the precise mode of expression. 
In some cases, in order to complete the statement and make 
it consistent with itself, I have combined what is said in one 
place with what is said in another. It is sometimes the case, 
also, that in the original, something, instead of being brought 
out prominently to notice, is merely involved in what. is 
said, or indistinctly, but yet really intimated, which it has 
been necessary, in order to give a clear ideaof the subject, 
to develop in distinct propositions, and to make a part of the 
statement, whatever it may be. So that sometimes, instead 
of a mere rendering of word for word, a mere translation, in 
the ordinary sense of the terms, I give what may be termed, 
perhaps, an interpreted translation ; that is to say, a transla- 
tion of the spirit rather than of the letter.” 

On page 188, Vol. I., we find the following :—** My object 
has not been to give a literal translation of her writings just 
as they stand, which, under all the circumstances of the case, 
would have been doing great injustice to her; but by study- 
ing their spirit, by readjusting their arrangement, by ‘the sep- 
aration of what is essential and what is non-essential, and by 
a judicious combination, to give the true picture, so far as can 
now be done, of what ais was, her thought, her feeling and 
action, her trials and triumphs.” 

In the same volume, Prof. Upham gives us the substance 
of Fénélon’s Maxims of the Samts. In relation to this part 
of the book, the Professor has the following language :—* In 
what follows, I propose to give the substance of these maxims. 
As they are drawn in part t from the mystic writers, we meet 
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frequently with expressions which are peculiar to those writ- 
ers. A literal translation, therefore, would fail to convey the 
precise idea to the Protestant mind, which is trained to some- 
what different modes of thought and forms of expression. 
What we propose, therefore, is to give the substance of them, 
that is to say, the true meaning, as it would be likely to be 
understood by religious Protestants, in as few words as 
possible.” 

Against this mode of preparing a work of this kind, we 
have reason, it appears to us, to object. Without questioning 
the purity of the author’s intention, we must be allowed to 
express the conviction, that a work so prepared does not give 
us ‘*the true picture.” It does not leave us sufficiently free 
to judge for ourselves what was the character and what were 
the opinions of the subject described. Any man has the right 
to persuade us, if he can, that Madame Guyon, and the mys- 
tic writers generally, taught doctrines in accordance with 
‘¢ Protestant modes of thought,” but we cannot think that he 
has the right so to commingle his own “interpretations” with 
the thoughts of Madame Guy on and others of the class to which 
she belonged, as to make it ‘impossible to discriminate, in sev- 
eral very important instances, between the translation proper 
and the author’s “interpreted translations.” 

Madame Guyon, and the mystics generally, used terms 
and phrases which it cannot be, or ought not to be, doubted, 
were alike unphilosophical and unscriptural. Aware of thin: 
Prof. Upham seems anxious, amidst his admiration of their ac- 
knowledged excellences of character, so to modify their lan- 
guage as to commend their doctrines to ‘*Protestant modes of 
thought.” We are not disposed to deny that much, perhaps 
all of the language referred to is capable of being forced 
into agreement with the teachings of the Scriptures ; “but can 
less be said of the language employed by the Tractarians? 
Is it not quite as easy to interpret the sentiments of Dr. 
Pusey’s sermon on the Eucharist in accordance with the 
correct orthodox views, as to interpret the language of the 
mystics in accordance with the inspired Word? May not the 
same be said of the sentiments of the Fathers even with ref- 
erence to the monastic institute? The author of ‘‘ Ancient 
Christianity” contends that in order to expose the folly of 
the Oxford divines in their laudations of the piety of the 
Nicene age, there is no other course left but to give an exact 
translation of the more exceptionable writings of the Fathers. 

We cannot proceed to indicate what we tegard as defects 
in Madame Guyon’s character, without first expressing the 
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conviction—a conviction which deepens at every new exami- 
nation of her life—that Madame Guyon was an eminently 
holy woman. It is our earnest desire, that many of the fea- 
tures of her religious character may be imitated by all who 
may acquaint themselves with the volumes which we are 
noticing. If read with discrimination, her Life cannot fail to 
enlighten most of us in relation to the nature and the obliga- 
tions of a holy life. With the idea that she was insane we 
have not the least sympathy. That her enemies, and even 
some of her irreligious relatives, regarded, or pretended to 
regard her as laboring under mental derangement, is not at 
all to be wondered at. If Madame Guyon was insane, we 
have no hesitation in pronouncing as also insane, Louis, Father 
La Mothe, and her enemies generally. It has always been 
more common to suspect a person of insanity who has shown 
unusual zeal in the service of Christ, than one who has shown 
unusual zeal in the service of the devil. 

Yet, deep though the piety of Madame Guyon was, it ap- 
pears to us to have been too much under the control of mere wm- 
pressions. In evidence, note her decision, and the circumstan- 
ces in which it was made, to leave the vicinity of Paris for 
Savoy. She had been left a widow with three young children. 
Unless, therefore, some very decided providences indicated 
otherwise, it would seem to have been her duty to devote 
herself chiefly, for a few years, to the superintendence of her 
children’s morals and education. Not only were there no 
such providences, but there was no special providence calling 
her to Savoy. She went without having before her any pre- 
scribed course of action, and, for some time after her arrival, 
so little opportunity presented itself for the exercise of her 
high intellectual endowments, that she seriously thought of 
devoting herself to the preparation of ointment for the poor. 
Add to these facts one more, which, though stated last, oc- 
curred first. One evening, when she entered an unlighted 
church, the confessor, whom, on account of the darkness, she 
knew not,—he for the same reason not knowing her,—said : 
‘‘ I feel a strong inward motion to exhort you to do what the 
Lord has made known to you that he requires of you. I 
have nothing else to sa ay.” ‘Here was a priest, and, for aught 
that appears, a graceless priest, guided only by an impression, 
cherishing the impression that had already arisen in Madame 
Guyon’s tind, that she could not serve God without break- 
ing away from her children and going to some distant and 
unknown part of the country. 

Several other illustrations of the point in hand may be seen 
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in the memoir, such as refusing to let her friends send in a 
petition to the King, lest it should seem like forestalling Provi- 
dence ; declining to use a little pomatum sent by her friends 
to lessen the effects of the small-pox on her face, as if the 
deeper the pits the deeper her humility ; and, after her resto- 
ration to health, walking through one of the fashionable prom- 
enades of Paris that her pride might be thoroughly humbled. 

Her views of spiritual converse appear to us anything but 
reasonable and Scriptural. She represents herself as being 
able to read the thoughts of Father LaCombe when sep- 
arated from him at the distance of many miles, and as being 
able, when in the same room with Fenelon, to hold conversa- 
tion with him, without the medium of language or any exter- 
nal signs whatever. They could sit in perfect silence, and 
carry on conversation with each other with mutual under- 
standing and profit! This is too much like the clairvoyance of 
modern days, to be justly attributable to the operations of the 
Holy Spirit. Something very much like it may be seen in a 
book written three or four years ago by one of the Messrs. 
Fowler, of New-York, on Religion, one of the most bare- 
faced, irreverent and dangerous books that the New-York 
press has thrown off under the garb of science. We regret 
that Prof. Upham has given to the world such unphilosophi- 
cal and unscriptural notions, unaccompanied with a rebuke. 

Madame Guyon represents union with God as consisting, 
in its highest degree, in the union of the human will as to its 
nature, with God’s will as to its nature. Even under the char- 
itable moulding of her language by the admiring compiler, 
she speaks as if she believed the soul’s essence to be absorbed 
and lost in the essence of God. It will be replied that we do 
not understand her; that she did not intend to convey any 
such impression. We would say, then, as Bossuet hinted in 
one of his interviews with her respecting another point, if she 
does not mean so, why does she say so? "Whether she means 
so or not, here is the language thrown out among the church- 
es in all its liability to misinterpretation. A few quotations 
will show that we do not deal unfairly with her :— 

‘‘When the soul loses the limit of selfishness,—a limit 
which fixes the soul in itself,—it has no limit but in God, who 
is without limit.” ‘ When by the loss of ourselves we have 
passed into God, and have become in some sense divine by 
returning spiritually to that from which we came, then it is 
obvious that our will is made one and the same with the will 
of God.” ‘ The soul, passing out of itself by dying to itself, 
necessarily passes into its divine object. * * * Myspirit, 
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disenthralled from selfishness, became united with, and lost 
in God, its Sovereign, who attached it more and more to him- 
self. Kea this was so much the case, that I could seem to see 
and know God only,,and not myself. My soul at first seemed 
to pass into him, and then to be lost in him, like the waters 
of a river which passes into the ocean, and after a short time 
are so entirely united as to become one with it. It was thus 
that my soul was lost in God, who communicated to it his quali- 
ties, having drawn it out of all that it had of its own.” 

It is difficult for one to convince himself that’ Madame 
Guyon really believed the doctrine which these words express. 
Prof. Upham evidently yields his. approval to the language, 
and we have no reason to doubt that he approves the. senti- 
ment which the language, fairly interpreted, expresses, for he 

ublishes it to the churches without a word of dissent. 

The memoir has much in it in relation to the loss of desire in 
him who is perfectly holy. This phrase, and phrases synon- 
ymous, are explained by Fenelon to mean, ceasing to desire 
what is not in accordance with God’s will. But, as in the 
case just noticed, why, if this was the meaning of Madame 
Guy on, did she not say so? Are such expressions as non-de- 
sire, and ceasing to desire, precise, natural expressions for the 
Scriptural thought that our desires should be in agreement with 
the will of God? ‘My state,” says Madame ‘Guy on, ** has 
become simple and w ithout any variations. Itisa profound 
annihilation. I find nothing in myself I can give a name.” 
She also affirms that she desires nothing but what she has, and 
this state, we understand her to affirm, i is one of the necessary 
elements of per fect holiness. To say nothing of the obvious 
truth that desvreisan original element in the constitution of every 
moral and intellec tual being, whether holy or unholy, it is 
enough to say that we find nothing of Madame Guyon’s lan- 
guage or doctrine in the Scriptures. 

But we have a more serious difficulty with the volumes be- 
fore us—a. difficulty which we have felt respecting all the works 
named 1 in the first sentence of this paper, but felt most deeply 
in reading the Life of Madame Guyon, and the Life of Catha- 
rine Adorna. Sufficient prominence, we think, is not given 
to the duty of faith in Christ as A PROPITIATORY VICTIM. 
We doubt not that the author most fully believes im the pro- 
pitiatory nature of Christ’s death, nor do we affirm that the 
doctrine is not stated in the writings referred to, but we think 
that the references to it are too few and faint. It is not enough 
that a man seek holiness; he must seek it in the right way. 
It is not enough that he seek it with faith in the ability and 
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willingness of Christ to aid him by his Spirit; he must seek 
it with faith in Christ as his atoning sacrifice. This must 

underlie all his desires for holiness). Why? Why, so far as 
respects his growth in grace? Because, otherwise, he in- 
dulges ina habit of self-reproach, of melancholy self-reproach, 
in consequence of being yet imperfect, and, thus inducing a 
morbid state of the affections, must fail of securing the object 
desired. An imperfect being cannot be successful in his at- 
tempts however sincere and however earnest, to bring every 
thought into captivity tothe obedience of Christ,unless his mind 
is settled in relation tothe question whether Jesus Christ died for 
him asa distinct individual. We fear that there are many in 
the churches whose perception of this point is quite indistinct; 
many who are hungering and thirsting after righteousness in 
a spirit of habitual melancholy, and who therefore need to 
go back to the very elements of the gospel of Christ. To 
such we would say, Get rid of your down-cast visage and 
your gloominess of spirit, not by attempting to become holy, 
but by BELIEVING IN THE ATONEMENT. With faith in the 
atonement, you will have the stronger faith in the ability and 
willingness of Christ to aid you in overcoming your personal 
sins. The memoir of Madame Guyon has a tendency, we 
think, to cherish the mistake which such persons have com- 
mitted. 

We should be exceedingly sorry, if the few thoughts which 
we have suggested relative to the errors of Madame Guyon in 
particular, and of the religious works of Prof. Upham generally, 
shall tend to alienate any of our readers from the subject of per- 
sonal holiness. Believing that these works will be and ought 
to be read, and believing that they may accomplish, if read with 
caution, a very necessary change in the character of believers, 
we have spoken as we have. We believe that there are many 
popular errors in the churches respecting the duty of holy 
living, which such works are eminently calculated to remove, 
but let not other errors be grafted in their place. 
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Art. V.—THE ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES. 


The Antigone of Sophocles, with Notes, for the use of Colleges 
in the United States. By T. D. Wootsry, Professor of 
Greek in Yale College. Third Edition, revised. Boston: 
James Munroe & Co. 1841. 


We have just risen from a perusal of this interesting play, 
and we cannot forbear taking the opportunity to express our 
thanks to the accomplished editor of the American edition for 
the invaluable assistance which he has rendered in our pleas- 
ing but not very easy task. It is an encouraging-omen for 
classical study that the head of the most popular institution 
of learning in our country finds time and inclination to devote 
a portion of his- energies to the elucidation of the ancient 
authors, and thus utters his earnest condemnation of the 
narrow, utilitarian views of those who would curtail, or ex- 
clude from our schools altogether the study of the finest com- 
positions of the human mind. Thwarted be the efforts of 
those who would substitute science for philology, on the false 
pretense that science alone is useful. Rather let science and 
philology go hand in hand, not arrayed in an unnatural and 
forced hostility, but with that amity and mutual service 
which they gladly render to each other. It is a false issue 
to place them in antagonism, and no good can result from it, 
but only evil. Nor do they ever produce their best fruits, 
except when they borrow light and warmth from each other. 
It is for this reason that we rejoice exceedingly when we find 
in this country, where scientific pursuits are so much in ad- 
vance of classical learning, some of the best minds engaged 
in commending and promoting the study of ancient literature. 
May they not relax, or grow weary in their endeavors, be- 
cause they have so few fellow-laborers. 

In this country especially are we prepared to understand 
and appreciate the character of the Athenians when viewed 
in its true light. The similarity of their institutions to our 
own, the intense love of individual and national freedom 
which pervaded all ranks of society, render the study of 
Athenian life of more than ordinary interest to the American 
citizen. ‘To become acquainted with Athens, we must study 
not only her laws and her political history, but we must 
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become conversant with her poets, her historians, her phi- 
losophers, and her orators. We must contemplate with un- 
prejudiced minds the character of her leading men, neither 
branding with hasty reproach ‘the leather-dresser ” Cleon, 
nor that much-abused class of men called Sophists, the 
popular professors of the age ;* nor, on the other hand, 
receiving without examination the indiscriminate praise even 
of Aristides and of Socrates. 'Too long has it been the prac- 
tice to receive at second-hand our ideas of the Athenians; 
to adopt the opinion of those English and German writers 
who have little sympathy with a republic, and who under- 
stand Athens—her government, her social life, her principal 
men, and even the moving spirit of her literature—as imper- 
fectly as they understand America. It is time that we had 
read and thought for ourselves, and from our incomparably 
superior point of view had surveyed minutely that metropolis 
from which Europe and America have derived the peculiar 
type of their civilization. . 
To the American citizen, above all others, is it important 
that he become familiar with the history of Athens. No 
State that has ever existed has presented so many features 
of resemblance to our own government and people ; and the 
history of no State furnishes so many valuable suggestions, 
and holds forth so many warnings, to which we do well if we 
take heed. That brief yet brilliant experiment of a popular 
government which was made under the direction chiefly of 
Solon, Clisthenes, and Pericles, inspired, as it would seem, 
by the goddess of wisdom, kindled a light which has pierced 
through the darkness of many centuries, and has not yet 
altogether faded away. There the important rights of jury 
trial and habeas corpust were acknowledged and respected 
scarcely less than in our own country; there the greatest 
liberty of speech was combined with the most remarkable 
respect for law ;f there, too, under the Athenian institutions, 
as if by magic, there grew up with the most astonishin 
rapidity that body of literature which in all ages and al 
countries has been pronounced the master-piece of the human 


* For some new views respecting the character of the Sophists, see Grote’s 
History of Greece, vol. viii., ch. lxvii.; and for a new estimate of the public services 
of Cleon, see ch. liv. 

_ + See Grote, ch. xi, on the Seisactheia of Solon. For a very clear and full e 
sition of the Athenian system of jury trial, see Grote, ch. xlvi., Constitutional and 
Judicial Changes at Athens under Pericles. 

{ We are aware that very different opinions have prevailed respecting the 
Athenians; but those who will take the trouble to examine Grote’s History, may 
find something new and interesting on this subject in almost every chapter, from the 
age of Solon downwards. 
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mind, and which, though in mutilated fragments, still gives 
us some idea of its surpassing beauty and living energy. It 
is to the study of this that we are invited for the i improvement 
of our taste, the enlargement of our views, and especially for 
the quickening of our enthusiasm in literary pursuits. 

Among the many species of composition in which Athens 
excelled, ; the tragic drama holds a conspicuous place. The 
astonishing rapidity of its growth, from its rude beginnings 1 in 
the days of T hespis to its lofty elevation in the age of Pericles, 
can be compared to nothing but the growth of Athens itself. 
We are not less surprised at the great number of successful 
composers* whose works have either perished entirely or have 
come down to us only in fragments, and also at the great 
number of plays which the principal poets individually are 
said to have written.+ While it is sad to reflect that so 
much which might have delighted and instructed mankind 
is irretrievably lost, it is interesting to know that the same 
soil which produced the Prometheus Bound, the (dipus 
Tyrannus, and the Medea, was not exhausted by the mighty 
growth of a few productions; that the creative energy of the 
most gifted minds never shows signs of weariness and ex- 
haustion. 

In studying the drama of the Athenians, it is necessary to 
notice the important points wherein it differs from the modern 
drama. In the first place, it was always with the Greeks a 
religious service—a sort of liturgy. The whole State was 
invited to participate in the worship, and the vast theatre— 
not for a moment to be compared with the dens which in 
modern times pass by the same name—was sufficiently capa- 
cious to accommodate a whole city, assembled at early dawn 
in the free air of heaven, with no roof but the delightful sky 
of Greece. The day is sacred to the god Dionysus} and the 
service begins with a sacrifice to him. It is a day of joy and 
festivity, but of festivity tempered and subdued by the im- 
posing spectacle of gods and heroes talking and acting before 
mortal eyes. ‘The sacrifice ended, the: curtain Silla. and 
discloses the dwelling of those who had lived and acted 
centuries before. The persons of the drama, of heroic 
stature, then appear at successive stages. The chorus, a 


* “ Philocles, who gained the prize even over the CEdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles ; 
Euphorion, son of Aischylus, Xenocles and Nicomachus, ‘all known to have 
triumphed over Euripides; Neophron, Achzeus, Ion, Agathon, and many more.” 
Grote, vol. viii, p.487. For a more complete list, see Theatre of the Greeks, p. 61. 

+ Boeckh estimates the number of tragedies composed by Sophocles to have 
been one hundred and nine; and the number of dramas ascribed to Euripides is 
sometimes sixty-two, sometimes seventy-five. Grote, vol. vill, p. 437. 
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company of dignified persons, the connecting link between 
the gods or heroes on the stage and the awe-struck beholders 
in the theatre, enter the orchestra, chanting at intervals 
some of the sublimest odes, and occasionally with eager 
interest taking the part of an actor. As the plot unfolds, 
some great moral struggle is discovered to be going on. 
Some invincible will, perhaps in the breast of a delicate 
maiden, or in the huge form of an awe-inspiring Titan, con- 
tends with conscious rectitude against a mightier power. 
The right suffers, but still endures. The unjust power 
menaces and bears with intolerable weight on the sufferer. 
The trial is too great for his virtue, but not for his will. 
Mutual wrongs are committed and mutual guilt is incurred. 
The divine ruler, ‘who never sleeps, nor grows old, on 
whom the unwearied mouths of the gods have no power,”* 
finally asserts his supremacy. The storm which had long 
delayed now bursts with terrific fury ‘on the heads of the 
guilty. The scene is too awful for mortal eyes. The curtain 
rises and the vision vanishes. But it has left its impression. 
Virtue, though weak and deserted, has triumphed. It may 
have gone to the land of shadows, but there it meets its 
reward in the society of the good and the loved on earth, and 
in the favor of the gods. The wicked, though powerful, have 
been vanquished. Their lives may be spared, but only to 
endure horrors worse than death. Such in general are the 
leading points of the Antigone. The fundamental idea is the 
antagonism of human and divine law in respect to the burial 
of Polynices. Creon the despot proclaims that he shall be 
left unburied. All the persons in the State obey the decree, 
save one. This one is Antigone, the sister of Polynices. 
Over her the fear of death—the penalty of disobeying the 
decree of Creon—has no power. One thought alone pos- 
sesses her—the obligation to bury her brother. In this 
character the principal interest of the play is centred. The 
other characters serve chiefly to heighten the interest in this 
one. Ismene, the affectionate and timid sister of Antigone, 
Hezmon, the dutiful son of Creon, but the true-hearted lover 
of Antigone, even the rough guard who brings Antigone be- 
fore Creon, all conspire to throw interest around the principal 
person of the play. In the collision between Antigone and 
Creon, both are betrayed by the intensity of their feeling 
into errors, but Creon especially loses all self-control, and ‘is 
led to defy the gods to whom Antigone appeals. This brings 


* Antigone, v. 606. 
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down upon him their special displeasure. Woe after woe 
falls upon his devoted head, and at length, after it is too late, 
he becomes conscious of his folly and madness. 

Though such representations must have been impressive in 
the highest degree to the Grecian mind, and must have in- 
spired reverence for the great Power which controls the des- 
tinies of men, it may admit of a question how far the moral 
and religious ideas of the drama were salutary to the hearts 
of the Greeks. We have without doubt in these composi- 
tions some of the loftiest conceptions of truth to which the 
Hellenic mind attained ; but how low and feeble, how mixed 
with error are these conceptions, compared with the teach- 
ings of revelation! It is not our object to present the Grecian 
drama, any more than we would present the English, as con- 
taining a faultless. morality. Our interest rests chiefly on 
other grounds. It is as a work of art, and as an index to the 
Grecian mind, that we recommend the study of Sophocles and 
the contemporary poets. In perfect dramatic propriety, yet 
representing the most violent ebullitions of human passion, no 
compositions are superior. The tragical effect is overpower- 
ing, and an analysis of the constituent elements by which this 
effect is produced, cannot but improve the esthetic faculties. 
The drama is also a most important auxiliary to a correct 
and full knowledge of that brilliant period, the fifth century 
before the Christian era. The wide range of emotions which 
were called into play, and the many questions of duty which 
were raised by the tragic poets, as they were in part the 
offspring, so in turn they became the parent of the ethical 
study which constituted a marked peculiarity of the age. The 
inquiring mind would not leave undecided questions of prac- 
tical duty, though the poet might choose to leave them so ; and 
thus new combinations of circumstances, which the inventive 
genius of the poet continually created, led to wider generali- 
zations in ethics. Again, the many conflicting interests which 
are everywhere presented, and which are supported by the 
most varied arguments, fostered the study of rhetoric and 
dialectics, which attained such surprising maturity a century 
afterwards in the persons of Aristotle as a dialectician, and 
Demosthenes as an orator. Viewed in this light, which is not 
the least interesting, the drama appears as the transition stage 
in the literary history of the Greeks, from the epic and lyric 
poetry as well as the aphoristic philosophy of an early period, 
to the more expanded system of ethics and the finished per- 
fection of oratory, which constituted the last and the crowning 
glory of Grecian intellectual achievement. 
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It is difficult to compare impartially the ancient with the 
modern drama. No one who has the least capacity for poetic 
enjoyment, and the least poetic discrimination, can be uncon- 
scious of the transcendent genius and the inimitable versatil- 
ity of Shakspeare, the prince of modern dramatists. Yet with 
all this unqualified acknowledgment, one fact is not to be 
disguised, (and it is not less surprising than true,) that in 
respect to delicacy and purity of thought, the Attic trage- 
dians stand at the greatest remove from Shakspeare. Vul- 
garity is as rare in the former as it is common in the latter. 
While one might read in any ages: 04 with perfect propriety 
almost every Athenian tragedy which has come down to us, 
what single play in Shakspeare could be selected of which 
the same could be said? In this respect ancient tragedy 
deserves to be held‘up continually as a model, not less on 
account of its own absolute purity, than on account of the 
striking and pleasing contrast which it forms to the corrupt 
and indelicate scenes of modern plays. 

Another point of difference between the ancient and mod- 
ern drama, relating chiefly to artistic structure, is found in 
the severe simplicity of the former.* While in a modern 
play the scene may shift from London to Rochester, from 
Rochester to Markworth, from Markworth to Eastcheap, and 
so on, as ofien and as many times as the poet pleases, in the 
ancient plays the scene generally remains the same. In the 
modern drama, too, a much greater number of actors and 
variety of incident are admitted to the eyes of the spectators. 
Now-a-days it is quite proper that Medea should slay her 
children, and the infamous Atreus boil human limbs before 
the eyes of the people.t To see a man murdered is no 
strange sight. The stage effect is greatly heightened by such 
spectacles. But formerly such things must only be related, 


* Much has been written by critics respecting the three unities. Perhaps we 
cannot better represent the value of such discussions than by quoting what 
Schlegel says on this point: “These famous three Unities, which have given rise to 
a whole [liad of battles among the critics, are Unity of Action, of Time, and of 
Place. The validity of the first is unanimously acknowledged ; but then its meaning 
is a contested point, and I add, it is in fact no easy matter to come to an understand- 
ing on the subject. The unities of Place and Time some consider quite a subordi- 
nate matter, while others lay the greatest stress on them, and maintain that without 
the pale of these unities there is no salvation for the dramatic poet. * * # 
It is pleasant enough that Aristotle has been obliged, without ceremony, to lend his 
name to these three Unities, considering that he speaks only of the Unity of Action 
at any length, merely throws out an indefinite hint about the Unity of Time, and 
of the Unity of Place says not a syllable.” For much more on this topic, see 
Theatre of the Greeks, p. 400 et seq., and for a word respecting the division of a 
drama into five acts, see id. p. 411. 

+ Hor. Ep. ad Pisones, v. 185. 
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and not acted. It is not necessary for us to suggest which 
would have the best, or rather the least pernicious, moral 
effect. On the other hand, we are not prepared to say that 
the scenic uniformity, and the great predominance of dialogue 
and narration over action in the ancient drama as compared 
with the modern, was really an excellence. It was more in 
keeping with the religious objects of the drama at that time, 
but would not probably be so well suited to the very differ- 
ent objects of the modern stage. 

We have extended these introductory remarks much far- 
ther than we designed ; for it was not our object to write an 
essay on the Grecian drama,* but simply to present some 
points which have been suggested in reading Woolsey’s An- 
tigone. This work passed to a third edition several years 
ago, and we understand that a fourtlr edition will soon be 
needed, notwithstanding the limited demand for a book which 
is read only in the highest schools in the country. We regard 
the fact as a gratifying proof that there exists among us some 
appreciation of what is excellent. In respect to critical 
learning combined with an extensive knowledge of antiquity, 
no editions of the ancient authors which have been published 
in this country rank higher than those of President Woolsey. 
This is in truth very faint praise, for we have ever regarded 
these books as models, almost faultless, and worthy to be 
compared with the labors of the best German scholars. We 
trust, therefore, that in the criticisms on the Antigone which 
follow, no one will misunderstand us because we have not 
pointed out what in our judgment are excellences as well as 
defects. The former task would be perhaps more difficult, 
and require a careful comparison, much beyond our present 
linits, of the work in question with the best editions of the 
Antigone now in use. One point however has so often forced 
itself on our attention, that we cannot forbear alluding to it :-— 
the remarkable freedom in all of President Woolsey’s works 
from everything like dogmatism. How pleasing a contrast 
do they present in this respect to many of the works of Eng- 
lish scholars. To illustrate our meaning, we quote the fol- 
lowing from Donaldson’s Antigone :—* 289, daad zaira . . . dé. 
In these lines there are several points which previous Editors 
have overlooked. * * * The adverb Sixaias is used here in a 
sense which has escaped the commentators,” etc. Much of the 
same kind, yet more dogmatical, is found in Bloomfield’s 


* Those who desire may find much information on the subject of the ancient 
drama in Miiller’s Hist. Gr. Lit.; in the Theatre of the Greeks; in Grote’s Hist, 
ch. lvii.; and in an interesting article of the Bibliotheca Sacra, Feb., 1849. 
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Thucydides. We cannot tell how convincing such ahnota- 
tions may be to others, but for ourselves we are involuntarily 
led to inquire, Who is Mr. Donaldson, that his opinion should 
exclude the possibility of any other person’s being in the 
right? Is he exempted from the common hability of human- 
ity ? 
avOpustoroe yap 
Tots nace xowor iors torvsanaprarvew. Ant. 1023. 


The task which we have proposed to ourselves may seem 
as unnecessary as it is uncommon, nor should we have been 
guilty of this temerity were it not for the conviction that the 
work which we are examining will, as it deserves, long con- 
tinue to be used, and that a free expression of doubts or even 
of different views—how shallow soever—may not be preju- 
dicial to sound criticism. 

In respect to typographical execution, the text is almost 
faultless. So also in the commentary, we have discovered 
scarcely an error which would occasion any trouble to the 
learner. In minor points we have observed a few things 
which can easily be corrected in a subsequent edition. When 
an oxytone is followed by English words from which it is not 
separated by any pause, the usage is not fixed. On p. 74 
we have the expression, ‘y4¢p may be rendered,” etc. ; but on 
the next page, ‘*v4¢p shows that,” etc. On page 79 we have 
zoxzvs and taxis in the same position. On p. 78 ravrov should 
be zairov, and on p. 80 twos should be zués. On p. 66 za 
should be twa, and on p. 97 “7+”? should be ‘7. We have 
noticed a few other instances of the same kind. In the text, 
we find as’, v.'776, instead of ~a0’; and v. 632, Yor for Woo. | 
These two are the only mistakes which we have observed in 
the text, although we have examined it with some care. 

We regret that the artificial divisions of the choral odes are 
not made more conspicuous than by the numerals at the bot- 
tom of the page. In this respect we like the execution of 
Donaldson’s Antigone better than any other edition thatw 
have seen. ‘The interpretation of the odes is so much facili- 
tated by an attention to these divisions, that they should be 
plainly indicated. ; 

In perusing the commentary, we have noticed the following 
points :— 


62—64. ws mpos avdpas od uazovutva, as though not meaning to contend with 


men, (i. e. we should think of ourselves as women, and as such not con 
tend with men.) 


We should give a slightly different turn to 4s. - . uazovpéva, 
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as if not intended (not meant rather than not meaning) to fight 
with men. On the construction of the 64th verse, we venture 
to propose something different from the ordinary explanations. 
We adopt the ordinary distinction between raira and rade: ; 
and suppose the ellipsis of éor. The sole wish of Ismene 
is to dissuade Antigone from the execution of her purpose to 
bury her brother. ‘The apprehension of a terrible retribution, 
should Antigone disobey the decree, filled her mind with 
foreboding. Accordingly, after briefly enumerating the past 
calamities of their house, and presenting the possibility of their 
own miserable end in case of their disobedience, she adds: 
We must consider that we are women, not made for such 
deeds, and then forasmuch as we are governed by those who 
are superior in power, these things also (the things which you 
are talking about) are still more painfnl in the recital (dxovew, 
lit. more painful to bear) than the present woes (the woes already 
pressing upon them). 

71. The text reads daa’ io9’ émoia oo S0xec. With this reading 
énoa is the neut. plur. accus. and ‘0% is from ofa in the sense 
of yyv4sxm. So the passage is explained in the note. This is 
certainly a very rare signification for io. Hermann says— 
‘¢1o8 non significat yyveoxe,”’ and the opinion of Hermann on 
such a point is very weighty. It would seem to us far more 
probable that Sophocles wrote daa’ iss’ éxog (as Hermann, 
Boeckh and Donaldson read) oo doxei, Be such as seems good 
to you, etc. ‘The scholiast translates both ways. 

In the 76th v. we hardly suppose the comma was intended 
to be written after coi 3. 


103. xpvstas, bright, refulgent. 


Could we not translate the metaphor, and say with entire 
propriety, the golden day ? 

117. We cannot suppose a change of the figure at the be- 
ginning of the antistrophe without a fuller indication of ‘it, 
although the word yés is less naturally spoken of a bird than 
of a beast. The phrase gras nip weaddpwr 1s Certainly as appli- 
cable to aisrés as it could be to dpaxws», and to our minds the 
picture is more striking. Consequently, below, 125-6, we 
understand (with Hermann, Wunder, Ellendt, and others) the 
word 8paxovre to be spoken of the Thebans. So great a clang 
of war difficult for him to subdue was raised behind him by his 
dragon foe. 

235. SeSpaypyévos, x. 7. 2., seizing on the hope that I cannot suffer any other 


thing than that which is fated. This seems to be half comic, as though he 
meant to say, that he had no hope whatever of escaping unpunished. 
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We should rather translate, seizing on the hope that I may 
not suffer, etc. (ro uy zabev). Comic aad singular as this lan- 
guage appears and really is, we often hear something very 
similar. The drowning man who thought he should reach 
the shore because he was made to be hung, might have used 
the same words with the guard, provided he had understood 
Greek. But without any comic air, and with good reason, 
we are often supported by the conviction that nothing can 
befall us which is not appointed to us as our lot. 

We think the editor has hit the exact idea of the 241st 
verse, although the other commentators, as far as we have 
examined, €xplain it differently. 

251. yipoos a6ia§, unbroken, waste land. Hermann considers yépoos an 
adjectire. 

The former part of this note is liable to confuse the student, 
jnasmuch as by the comma after zéps0s in the text the editor 
seems to adopt Hermann’s explanation. 

289. The order is, Gara avdpes toreas, mors Piporres, xar Marae EP Sodovy 
ravta iuov. ravra refers to what the chorus had said, viz.: that the gods 
favored the burial of Polynices. 


We cannot view the sentence thus, but understand raira 
(meaning the enactment of Creon) as the object of 9épovres. 
The arrangement of the sentence, added to the fact that épe 
is commonly transitive and fo9é intransitive, renders the con- 
struction clear to us. ‘The editor at the end of his note (the 
whole of which we have not quoted) states that others differ 
from himself in the interpretation of this sentence. 


366. inip éancd’, beyond his (previous) expectation. 


Were the expression txép rq éanid’, we should translate it in 
this manner, but as it stands we take it in a more general 
sense: beyond expectation, beyond what might be expected (by 
man himself or by any other being). 

390. éqvzovv av, I should have thought. 


This seems to us an inadequate expression for the Greek. 
Would it be too positive to translate it, “‘I should have pro- 
tested ?”’ 


404. The Greeks sometimes put the antecedent after the relative in 
apposition with it, in the second clause instead of the first. 


Does the word ‘ sometimes” give a correct impression of 
the actual usage of the Greek writers? Buttmann says, “ve 


frequently,”’ in explaining this construction. §143, 2, Robin- 
son’s Trans. 
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411. It seems to us that the force of é is not fully apparent 
unless we consider its connection with sxzrveuo as well as 
xaSyysdo. We understand the line to mean, we went and sat 
down under the lee of (&) the highest hills (the tops of the hills). - 


419. aixifav, laying waste, tearing off. 


Would not the common meaning of this word, treating rudely, 
be appropriate and even more expressive as containing a 
metaphor ? 


431. oréper, decks, adorns. 


Why then ovepe rather than xoowet? Is there no reason 
aside from the metre? We think orége is preferred on rheto- 
rical grounds, being more specific. She crowns, (see Lidd. and 
Scott sub voce,) or perhaps without the metaphor as we are 
inclined to understand it, she encircles, she makes the libations 
to flow completely round ; not she sprinkles in a circle (xixng nep- 
ippacver,) as the scholiast explains it. 


435. xafvotaro anapros. . . aztnpverro- 


Does not xa@icraro denote the composure and resoluteness 
+ ‘C a. | . . 
of Antigone ? Thus, she stood composed denying nothing. 


439. raBew depends on yoow, less to receive, i. e., to be received. Comp. 
Electra, 1016. 


Would it not be a simpler grammatical construction to take 
ndvea as the object of raBev and népuxe as used impersonally. 
Tt is my nature to take all this as inferior to my own safety. 


457. fy, are in force. Comp. Cid. Rex., 482. 


Would it be improper so to translate $7 as to retain the ex- 
pressive metaphor? These things are not of to-day and yes- 
terday, but ever live, etc. . 

493. évoxérq@ is translated in secret. Would it not be more 
exact and equally appropriate in the connection to say, in 
darkness ? 


528—530. The sense is a cloud (of grief) over her brows, by bedewing 
her fair cheek, mars the beauty of her blood-red face. 


Hermann explains aipardey by sre aiuarcer yevésdar, which ex- 
presses the idea more justly, as we conceive, since we should 
scarcely speak of the beauty of a blood-red face. Cf. the 
editor’s note on vv. 25 and 571. 


537. trys airvas- The case is often determined by the more remote of 
two verbs. 
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Would not %épe, even though svmperiszya were not expressed, 
naturally take the genitive 775 airias, in the sense, I bear a share 
of the blame? 

564. We understand péve and &ioraru not in the figurative 
but in the literal sense: for when we are in adversity even the 
mind that is born in us, whatever it be, does not remain but with- 
draws. 


In 565, with oot your, supply é&vorara:, x, 7. A+ 


It is not strictly true that é&oraru is to be supplied with 
so your, but rather éioraro, which is suggested by é€torara:. 


635. xai ov wor,x.7.2. The sense is perhaps, and thou, if thou hast good 
counsels for me, controllest me, for these (counsels) I will follow. 


This passage has been interpreted in different ways by 
different critics. Indeed we are not to overlook the fact that 
an intentional ambiguity on the part of the poet would be 
quite natural here. The ambiguity lies in the participles 
tzav and 7youuévov, which may denote either time, cause, or 
condition ; and also in the form dzopéois, which may be either 
indic., subjunct., or optat. 


639, 640. otra dia orépvar Pye, so to feel.—écravas navta oncoder, that all 
things are to stand behind, be placed below, thy father’s will. 


This translation would suppose the ellipsis of ors, We 
understand the passage thus : Right ! my son, for thus (i. e. 
in accordance with the principles just avowed) it is neces- 
sary to keepin mind that all things stand second to your father’s 
counsel. To keep in mind, da orépvar izew. Cf. dud otomaran txew, 


Hdt. 6, 136. 


687. Donaldson translates this line, 
Howbeit that task might well beseem another. 


This supposes for the subject of yévorro, réyew ones ob pr réyers 
bps rade. We were at first quite inclined to consider this 
the true interpretation, as agreeing best with the context, be- 
sides being the most simple and natural, but we could not 
dispose of the xai before ézépg. We think, whatever might be 
the impression of the Athenian on hearing the beginning of 
the line, the word xai would so modify and fix the idea, that 
no ambiguity would remain ; no more than with the reading 
aéyoro adopted by Wunder. -Translating as literally as we 
are able, the line would read thus: and yet there might be even 
in another (or in another also) that which is well. 
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762. év é6p0armors is for the instrumental dative without év, the preposi- 
tion being used because the power of seeing is in the eyes. 


We cannot see any reason for departing from the ordinary 
interpretation of this phrase: Latin, i oculis, before the eyes, 
Lidd. and Scott ; ‘* vor Augen,” Boeckh’s translation of the 
Antig. In like manner Pape, 74 év 696aauors, das was vor Augen 
offen daliegt, ‘Theat. 174, c. 


In v. 765 the sense is, that you may rave in the presence of those of your 
friends who wish (to be with you, and not in mine). 


It does not seem natural to give &s this signification after 
npoodter ; you shall nowhere look upon me that you may rave, 
etc. We should interpret it, you shall nowhere look upon 
me, since while among those who desire to be of your friends you 
rave as a madman. 

In v. 840, we think éauéva» presents a difficulty in the way 
of the learner which he would hardly know how to surmount. 
The connection obviously requires the perfect instead of the 
present; and Wunder cites two examples from Euripides 
to prove that dardipevos, like ofzouar and dvjoxew, may be perfect in 
signification. These citations are not very decisive, as the 
reading in both passages is disputed. The common reading 
is éxouévaw, Which Hermann (editio tertia) adopts. Boeckh and 
Donaldson read ovaouevay, which must be understood quite out 
of its ordinary signification. The only objection to ércuévav is 
found in the metre, and this difficulty Hermann attempts to 
remove. We think the weight of the objection lies against 
drrvévor ANC ovrvuévay. 


910. «i rovd’ yunraxov, if I failed of marrying this one, i. e. the first. 


We do not understand the idea of the editor. We sup- 
pose the clause means, if I lost this one (rovde, sc. nad0s). 


1001. BeBapBapwpéve, schol. araxz@, wild. 


So it is understood by Ellendt. Another schol. says éppn- 
vevdjvar un Svvauéve. Boeckh says, in verworrner Wuth. Donald- 
son renders it warticulate. So Lidd. and Scott. The truth 
is both are right, as the word includes both ideas, but we 
think the notion inarticulate is made more prominent by the 
connection. 


1018. ydvov must, I think, be joined with xanpecs. 
Bopas we understand to limit waypers, and yévov to limit Bopas, 


1035. There seems to be some discrepancy between the 
note and the text. 
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In the notes upon the last three bundred lines, we had 
marked some passages, but our time and space forbid that 
we should add to these already too extended criticisms. 

It should be remarked by way of explanation, that in quot- 
ing from the editor’s commentary, we have seldom trans- 
cribed a note entire, but only that portion of it respecting 
which we had some scruple. We should be very sorry, 
however, if by so doing we had in any case misrepresented 
the idea. 

The above criticisms are made with a full consciousness 
that many or even all of them may be founded in error, yet 
with a sincere desire that a friendly and unreserved expres- 
sion of different opinions may become as Common in our coun- 
try as itis now rare.* Fault-finding is ever easy, and as thank- 
less as it is easy. Not so with fair criticism. If we have 
escaped the former and approximated the latter, it may ap- 
pear that we have not studied in vain the admirable manner 
and spirit of the editor whose work we have been examining. 





Arr. V.—ELEMENTS OF WESTERN CHARACTER. 
BY J. M. PECK, OF ROCK SPRING, ILL. 


THE vast country lying upon the “ Great River,”t and its 
thousand tributaries, heretofore called the ** Western Valley,” 
and by people in the Atlantic States, the “* Far West,” will 
soon be called the CenrraL VALLEY OF THE UNITED StaTEs, 

It extends through thirty degrees of longitude, and twenty- 
nine degrees of latitude; is nearly one thousand five hundred 
miles square, and has an area of about two millions of square 
miles, or one thousand two hundred and eighty millions of 
acres. 

In no part of the globe, with such a variety of climate, can 
so great an amount of arable soil be found for cultivation, 
yielding in such variety and abundance all the necessaries 
and most of the luxuries of life. Making a very liberal de- 
duction for desert plains and uninhabitable mountain tracts, 


* This article was written before President Woolsey’s review of Champlin’s 
“€schines had appeared. 

+ This is the literal translation of the aboriginal name, written variously by the 
early journalists. Marquette spells it “ Missoissippy ;’ Hennepin, “Meschasipi.” Sape 
is river—running water. The prefix means “great,” “ big.” 
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there will remain one million seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand square miles, or eleven hundred and twenty millions of 
acres of fertile land, for the subsistence of an immense popu- 
lation, in a state of high civilization. 

Let this vast Valley become as populous as the State of 
Ohio now is, with forty thousand square miles and two 
millions of people, (fifty to a square mile,) and it will contain 
eighty-seven millions five hundred thousand persons. Let it 
contain the same population as Illinois now does, estimated at 
eight hundred thousand, or fifteen to each square mile of 
land, and it will have twenty-six millions two hundred and 
fifty thousand. 

Massachusetts, by a recent census, is rated at nine hundred 
and fifty thousand. It has but seven thousand eight hundred 
square miles; giving a population of one hundred and twenty 
to each square mile of territory. Let this Central Valley 
become as populous in its habitable portions, and the number 
will be two hundred and ten millions. Is there anything 
incredible in this? Will not this ratio be attained in a less 
period than that in which Massachusetts has been gathering its 
nine hundred and fifty thousand? And of what amazing im- 
portance to the whole world—to the cause of Christianity, 
literature, science, free institutions, and human progress—will 
be the elements of character which shall be developed in that 
immense popataros. 

Throughout this Central Valley of the United States society 
is now ina forming condition. The venerable maxim, “ Know 
thyself,” is not less applicable to communities than to indi- 
viduals. Without correct knowledge of the natural resources 
of our country; the genius and tendency of our social, 
political, literary, and religious institutions; of the remote 
influences that tend to the formation of our national character, 
and of those principles that control its development, we can- 
not cherish the good and successfully cast out the evil. Na- 
tions not only differ from each other in elements of character, 
but sections of the same nation exhibit diversities in manners, 
customs, habits, and modes of thinking and feeling. There 
are peculiarities in the elements of character which distinguish 
between the Northern and the Southern—between the Eastern 
and Central Valley States. And those elements which are to 
descend aiong the line of continuous generations, are now in 
process of fusion amongst the people in this great Valley. 
The habits that are now forming,—the customs we now 
adopt,—the schools and colleges founded in this generation,— 
the political dogmas now proclaimed from the stump, and 
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shaped into resolutions, and reiterated in the halls of legisla- 
tion,—the doctrines and duties of religion enunciated trom 
the pulpit,—the ideas, thoughts, and feelings sent forth in the 
daily and weekly periodicals, or stereotyped in the more per- 
manent volume,—the electric fluid that passes along the wires 
of the telegraph,—the living example of the humblest indi- 
vidual who occupies the most obscure position of society,— 
all are concerned in forming the character and determining 
the destiny of future ages. 

Our whole nation has a duty to perform, a destiny to fulfil, 
beyond that of any nation on earth. And however chimerical 
the idea might have been regarded a generation past, it has 
become the sober conviction of far-reaching minds, that this 
Central Valley has a most important part to perform in this 
vast development of Providence. If this nation is to take the 
lead in the moral and political regeneration of the world, itis 
obvious that this great work must be consummated through the 
agency of the population on the waters of the Mississippi. 
Here is a vast territory of the most fertile soil, capable of sus- 
taining a number equal to the present population of the globe. 
Here will be the people, the wealth, and the political power for 
mighty achievements in a brief period of time. The com- 
merce and manufactures of the Atlantic States, for a period, 
may give some peculiar advantages to that section. But in 
this Valley is to be the central power of this nation, and, with 
the blessing of Heaven, it will affect in a high degree the free- 
dom, intelligence, morals, and religious character of the world. 

In view of these facts we are led to an investigation of 
THe ELements or WeEsTERN CHARACTER ;—their origin, 
progress, and present aspect. 

‘To have clear and correct ideas of this subject, it is neces- 
sary to trace some portions of the history of our ancestors, 
and the remote causes that have operated in producing modi- 
fications of character in different sections of our country. 

The people of European extraction, in this Central Valley, 
originated from several sources. The two principal streams 
are of Anglo-Saxon origin. They proceeded from the old 
country through New-England on the north, and through Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas onthe south. New-Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, and Maryland have sent out streams which 
have commingled with the others. Colonies of French at 
remote periods were planted on the banks of the Mississippi, 
and have left a few traces of their peculiarities. Germans of 
the olden stock from Pennsylvania, Virginia, and North Caro- 
lina have spread their descendants over this Valley. Large 
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accessions of an improved class of Germans have more re- 
cently settled amongst us, and every succeeding year adds 

many thousands to their numbers. The war m-hearted, im- 

ulsive Irishman is here, and Wales, likewise, has had no 
small influencein the formation of our national character. All 
these classes have been modified from the circumstances 
under which they have been placed, and from commingling 
with each other. 

No influence strikes as deep, and makes as permanent im- 
pressions on the character of a people, as religion. Next in 
effect are political institutions. ‘To these may be added 
systems and modes of education. Let us analyze these ele- 
ments of character as they are peculiar to each class. 

As a distinct class, the Purrrans, whom :n this connection 
we are first to éttnaisher, had their origin in the middle of 
the sixteenth century, under Queen Elizabeth, though their 
principles had been diffused through the kingdom with 
various success for two and a half centuries. During 
the reign of Elizabeth the Protestants were divided into 
two parties : : those who adhered to the liturgy and cere- 
monies of the Episcopal Church, as established in the reign 
of Edward, and those who desired to introduce a more sim- 
ple, and, as they considered it, a purer form of worship. 
The Queen and a majority of the clergy were tenacious of the 
liturgy and the ecclesiastical forms. ‘The fancied efficacy of 
baptism for the removal of original sin, and the virtue of the 
Holy Eucharist in sustaining spiritual life in the soul, lay at the 
foundation of High Church Episcopacy. The priestly office, 
derived by apostolical succession, gave efficacy to these rites, 
and produced a radical change in the unconscious babe when 
brought to the baptismal font. The party who dissented 
from these views were called Puritans. They objected to 
the hierarchy as unscriptural—to kneeling at the sacraments— 
to the sign of the cross in baptism—bowing at the name of 
Jesus—wearing the surplice and other vestments in divine 
service. The name Puritan was also applied to all those 
religionists who were conscientiously strict in morals, and 
favored the principles of civil and religious liberty. 

Elizabeth, her ministers and judges, treated the Puritans 
with great harshness and rigor during her long reign. On 
the accession of James I. they expected more indulgence, 
but disappointment soon came. The arbitrary and despotic 
power of the Stuarts prevailed, and many of the most 
zealous Puritans fled, first to Holland and then to New- 
England, where they laid the foundations of free institutions 
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on this continent. They brooph with them, however, an 
error which long survived and wrought incalculable mischief. 
The mistake of the New-England Puritans, for which they 
were indebted to that peculiarity of Calvinism, consisted in 
taking the Jewish theocracy as their model for Church and 
State. Their civil polity was a species of theocracy.* God 
was to govern his people who were communicants in the 
church, the special objects of Divine favor, and in covenant 
relationship with Heaven and one another. Hence regular 
church membership was an indispensable qualification to 
citizenship in the State. The menial servant, or bond slave, 
who was a member of the Church, had the right of suffrage. 
Thus an aristocracy, not of wealth but of religion, was 
the basis of this New-England colony. Other States have 
restricted political rights to the opulent, to freeholders, to 
the first-born ; but the Puritans of Massachusetts established 
the commonwealth on the visible church, and recognized 
those only as citizens who gave evidence that they were in 
covenant with God. Moses and Aaron—the magistrate and 
the priest—occupied separate departments in the same 
government. Hence in conformity to their model the laws 
of the Jewish theocracy were enacted to regulate the duties 
of men to God. Human legislation, both “mandatory and 
prohibitory, fixed the obligations and defined the duties of the 
first table of the Decalogue. 

To many persons there appears to be a singular contra- 
diction in the character of these “ pilgrim fathers.” Their 
principles of civil liberty were high-toned and firm, and yet 
they persecuted and banished those who entertained opin- 
ions and followed practices in religion different from ard 
own. It has been urged in their defense that it was “the 
spirit of the age,’”’—that but a limited toleration was permitted 
in any gov ernment,—that they had left their native land, 
braved the dangers of the ocean, and entered an wetiudiien 
wilderness, to enjoy their peculiar religious opinions, and that 
it was right therefore for ‘them to exclude from their social 
compact ‘those whose erroneous principles might corrupt and 
disorganize their confederacy. This defense is wholly un- 
tenable. Jt assumes that men may enact and execute laws 
concerning the worship of God. The “spirit of the age” 
is no excuse for intolerance in New-England, for these 


* This applies more directly to the colony of Massachusetts in distinction from 
the Plymouth colony. The Plymouth colonists were Independents, or “ Brownists ;” 
the former had been connected with the State Church in England, and were less 
scrupulous on this subject. 
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Puritans knew it to have been declared, ‘My kingdom 1s not 
of this world : of my kingdom were of this world, then would my 
servants fight’’—use force to protect me. 

The Puritans held democratic views, and their earliest and 
most simple form of government was a democracy. Their 
church government was congregational; in some instances 
independent; but they committed the fatal blunder in their 
legislation concerning the first table of the Decalogue. Of 
true religious freedom they had no just conceptions. They 
supposed men should enjoy freedom of conscience when they 
were right, not when they were wrong ; they, the Puritans, 
being at all times the judges. Both Catholics and Church- 
men, in the most intolerant times, would have been content 
to reason thus.* 

The true glory of the Puritans is found in their system of 
education. Every child was reared by the genius of their 
institutions. Domestic discipline, though rigid, was gener- 
ally judicious and effective. Schools sprang up by the side of 
their first temples of worship,—as open and free as they,— 
and here were gathered the entire generation of children. 
That feature has been the mark and boast of Puritanism 
through successive ages, and has stamped a distinctive char- 
acter on the New-England family, how broadly soever dif- 
fused. Patient, frugal, laborious, enterprising, and of pure 
morals, they were destined to bear a noble part in peopling 
a continent, and working out the problem of its civilization. 
They have spread over the State of New-York, and entered 
the great Valley by the Lake country and the Ohio river. 


* When Roger Williams announced that the magistrate had no power to legis- 
late concerning the first table of the Law,—of man’s duty to God,—the Puritans 
were amazed at the heresy of the minister. He made the distinction which is now 
clear as the sun. He, though then a pedobaptist, caught the grand idea, the true 
and only principle of religious liberty. Mr. Bancroft eloquently says :-- 


He was a Puritan, and a fugitive from English persecution; but his wrongs had not clouded his 
accurate understanding. In the capacious recesses of his mind he had revolved the nature of 
intolerance, and he, and he alone, had arrived at the great principle which is its sole and effectual 
remedy. He announced his discovery under the simple proposition of the sanctity of conscience. 
The civil magistrate should restrain crime, but never control opinion; should punish guilt, but 
never violate the freedom of the soul. 

The doctrine contained within itself an entire reformation of theological jurisprudence. It 
would blot from the statute book the felony of nonconformity ; would quench the fires that per- 
secution had so long kept burning; would repeal every law compelling attendance on public wor- 
ship; would abolish all tithes and all forced contributions to the maintenance of religion; would 
give an equal protection to every form of religious faith ; and never suffer the civil government 
to be enlisted against the mosque of the Mussulman, or the altar of the Fire-worshipper,—against 
the Jewish Synagogue or the Roman Cathedral. (Bancroft’s United States, vol. I. p. 367.) 


These principles led Roger Williams into collision with the Puritan clergy and 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. He could hold no communion with intoler- 
ance ; for, said he, “the doctrine of persecution for cause of conscience is most 
evidently and lamentably contrary to the doctrine of Christ Jesus.” 
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And where is the State or the county in the Union where 
they are not to be found 7 


The second great stream of Anglo-Saxon emigrants into which 
we must search for elements of Western character, for lack of 
a more Convenient term, we will denominate the CAVALIER. 
This class originated from the “High Church” party of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, possessing none of the peculiarities 
of the Puritans. These were the colonists of the Southern 
States. Those who imagine that the existence of African 
slavery in the South has given the distinctive elements of 
character which there prevail, have overlooked the facts of 
history, or have exceedingly vague and indistinct ideas of 
those elements. The peculiar features that distinguish the 
South from the North—the Virginian as a type from the New- 
England Puritan—must be sought for in the age of feudalism 
and in the institution of chivalry in Europe. 

During the golden age of chivalry we behold a cluster of 
virtues in the character of a true knight, which commands 
our admiration. His deportment was manly, and at the same 
time condescending and gracious. His word was inviolable, 
and he chastised that falsehood in others which was the object 
of his abhorrence. Probity, affability, generosity, and hos- 
pitality were characteristic virtues. Personal bravery, a keen 
sense of honor, and the conviction that it was his duty to 
defend himself and revenge personal insults, especially im- 
peachment of his veracity, established, if it did not lead to, 
the practice of duelling, or ‘ trial by single combat.” 

These traits of character, so far as they were separated 
from severe religious ideas, were suppressed and destroyed 
by the feelings and convictions of the Puritans. In England 
the Cavalier party in the reign of Elizabeth were High 
Churchmen and zealous Loyalists ; but it is a curious and 
interesting fact that, in less than half a century, a residence 
in the woods of Virginia, Caroling, and Maryland converted 
them into sturdy Republicans. They remained zealous 
Churchmen a century longer. The English Parliament and 
the oppressive misrule of Governor Berkley wrought wonders 
in the transformation of the Virginia planters. Bancroft 
says :— 


The pressure of increasing grievances began to excite open discontent. 
Men gathered together in the gloom of the forests to talk of their hard- 
ships. The common people, half conscious of the rightful remedy, half 
conscious of their wrongs, were ripe for insurrection. A collision be- 
tween prerogative and popular opinion; between aristocracy allied with. 
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royalty and the great mass of numbers resting on popular rights ; between 
the old monarchical system and the American popular system, was at 
hand. American freedom had then the principle of life, but was uncon- 
scious of its vitality.* 


Just one hundred years later American independence was 
proclaimed. High-Churchism in Virginia perished, as the 
principles of popular liberty arose. 

The elements of character of the Cavalier class that settled 
Virginia, when unrestrained by any higher religious prin- 
ciples than its early Church establishment produced, were 
gayety, gallantry, fondness for amusement, keen sensitiveness 
of honor, passionate fondness for the country of their birth 
and the honors of family distinction, hospitality, and gener- 
osity. They were fast in their friendships, but implacable 
as enemies. Bravery and magnanimity were prominent vir- 
tues. 

There are some peculiarities of character in South Carolina 
which differ from those of Virginia or any other State. These 
peculiar elements, which have found their way in a modified 
form into the lower States of this Valley, are of Huguenot 
origin. 

Under the persecutions of Louis XIV. of France, who, in 
advanced life, became a superstitious bigot, and a dupe of the 
priests and the infamous Madame de Maintenon, the Hugue- 
nots, one of the branches of the great Calvinistic family, “suk 
fered severe persecutions. Many escaped to the American 
colonies. A few Huguenot families settled in New-England, 
more in New-York and the Middle States, but by far the 
largest number went to South Carolina, and gave a peculiar 
tinge to the character of that colony. They possessed the 
exalted faith, the indomitable patience under persecutions, 
and the deep-toned piety and religious reverence of the Puri- 
tans. But with these were blended many of the elements of 
character which are found inthe Cavaliers. The enthusiasm, 
the high sense of honor, and the profuse hospitality of the 
latter belonged to the Huguenots of the South. 

Another circumstance has had its influence in moulding the 
character of South Carolina. In all the other colonies, the 
introduction of African slavery was gradual, and in most 
cases, as in Virginia, it met with resistance in the remon- 
strances of the colonial Legislatures. But in South Carolina 
its existence is coeval with the first plantations on Ashley 


* Vol. IL. p. 214. The historical facts of this wonderful change are recorded in 
the preceding and subsequent pages of this popular history. 
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and Cooper rivers. ‘Of the original thirteen States, South 
Carolina alone was from its cradle a planting State with slave 
labor.”’* And to this day her statesmen plead for the institu- 
tion as a desirable appendage to a republican government. 

Another element in South Carolina character was derived 
from Scottish exiles, and a third from Dutch emigrants from 
New-York and Holland. And at a later period some colonies 
of Welsh gave another element to her character. Emigrants 
from this State have crossed the mountain range to Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, and Texas; but these original elements are 
becoming modified by being mntitind with others i in these South- 
western States. 

North Carolina has some shades of character diverse from 
its immediate neighbors. Its population was early modified 
by settlements of “New-England Puritans along the shores of 
Albemarle Sound and Cape Fear river, and by numerous 
Friends or Quakers in the midland district. Its low swamps 
and pine barrens have produced some changes in the elements 
of character of its native population, which have passed 
through another modification consequent on emigration to 
Tennessee and other Western States. From the same hive 
swarms have gone to southern Illinois, Missouri, and Arkan- 
sas. 

Perhaps this is the proper place to draw some contrast be- 
tween the characteristics of the North and the South,—the 
elements of the Purtran and the elements of the Cava.iEr. 
It is a difficult and delicate task, but it is necessary to our 
purpose. We have generous and liberal readers, and will 
make the adventure. 

If the Puritan had the crime of sectarian intolerance, the 
Cavalier had the vices of dissoluteness. Ifthe Cavalier was 
brave from gallantry of spirit, the Puritan was dauntless from 
the fear of God. Chivalry did honor to monarchs and nobles, 
whose smiles it courted, and whose frown it dreaded as dis- 
grace. Puritanism, disdaining all ceremony not sanctioned 
by the Word of God, would not bow the knee to the name 
of Jesus in the liturgy, nor bend the body to any earthly 
power. Chivalry would lose its life rather than equivocate 
in language, or deviate a hair’s breadth from the strict line of 
honor. ‘The Cavaliers were proud of their loyalty; the Puri- 

tans boasted of their love of liberty. Chivalry delighted in 
outward show, sought after pleasure, multiplied amusements, 
and regarded priv ileged classes as essential to society. Puri- 


* Bancroft, vol. II. p. 170. 
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tanism bridled the passions, and developed the virtues of self- 
denial and philanthropy. The former valued courtesy ; the 
latter, justice. Chivalry was patriotic, and adorned society 
with oraceful refinements. Puritanism founded national glory 
in the diffusion of universal education. The Cavalier is 
moved by a sense of honor; the Puritan is influenced by a 
consciousness of duty. Is the Cavalier open, frank, and un- 
disguised in all his actions? The Puritan is too often influ- 
enced by policy, and carries his measures by calculation. Is 
the Puritan saving, industrious, and economical? The Cav- 
alier is liberal, hospitable, and profuse. 

These contrarieties of character have met, and are becoming 
commingled in the character of the people in the Central 
Valley. 

As ‘illustrating how trivial circumstances produce lasting 
effects on the manners and sympathies of continuous genera- 
tions, We mention one more fact and its results. The Puri- 
tans chiefly came from the towns and villages of the mother 
country. ‘The Cavaliers came from the country, and their 
posterity to this day are fond of rural life, and live on planta- 
tions, or farms, surrounded with retainers.* 

But of the influences that are at work amongst us we must 
not overlook the German character. 'The German is patient, 
plodding, industrious, frugal to parsimony, thrifty in his affairs, 
and has the singular faculty of minding his own ‘business. He 
never frets under disappointment, nor becomes discouraged 
from difficulties. He says little, but thinks the more. “All 
Germans read, all reflect, and all soon find out whatever it 
is for their interest to know. The German explores hidden 
things,—enters into the internal man, and deduces conclu- 

sions from the workings of the mind. Hence the studious, 
literary German philosophizes for everything, and runs into 
reveries; the illiterate discovers witches, spirits, and the 
potency of charms in his investigations. No people equal 


* This difference is very striking between the habits of the people of the North- 
ern and Southern States. It originated in elements of character far behind African 
slavery. If a traveller in the Northern States looks for inte ligence, refinement, 
wealth, and liberality, he finds it in and contiguous to the towns and cities. The 
reverse exists in the Southern States, and to a very large extent in this Central 
Valley. Merchants and lawyers, who have their warehouses, stores, and offices in 
the towns and cities, which they attend during business hours, have their family 
residences in the country. Hence there are so few towns in the South, and these 
the abodes of the less refined, less wealthy, and less intelligent classes. This diver- 
sity of character is strikingly manifest in Illinois. The northern section, in their 
mode of settlement and living, have a multitude of thriving towns. In the middle 
and southern sections, a majority of the population being from the Cavalier stock, 
this trait in the Cavalier prevails. The better class of people, unless business com- 
pels them to reside ina town, are found at their country residences, 
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the Germans in patient, plodding, prolonged investigations, 
whether in history, science, metaphysics, or theology, and 
none are more profound antiquarians. But we must not trust 
a German to draw inferences. We may take his state- 
ments, but his deductions are to be received with studious 
caution. 

The German immigrants to this Valley are of two classes: 
those from the old Pennsylvania stock, and the later immi- 
grations from Europe. The Germans who came to America 
before the Rev olutionary War were more illiterate and far less 
enterprising than modern immigrants. The people of all the 
countries of Europe that speak the German language have 
advanced greatly in intelligence during the last half century. 
Education and knowledge have been diffused amongst the 
masses in Germany, since the French Revolution. The early 
German immigrants of Pennsylvania, whose descendants have 
spread over all the Valley States, were generally illiterate. 
They settled in Pennsylvania in colonies, had little direct in- 
tercourse with the Anglo-American race, kept their own lan- 
guage and customs for three or four generations, and remained 
Germans. 

The immigrants from Germany now pouring like a flood 
through this V alley are rapidly becoming Americanized. They 
amalgamate with the native population, learn our language, 
adopt our habits, and manifest a deep interest in all that 
concems our country. The next generation will be thorough- 
ly incorporated with our people, modifying to some extent the 
elements of character in succeeding generations. 

To the French we allude as the explorers and colonists of the 
country on the Mississippi. ‘They first came to this country 
from Canada, by the Lakes and Illinois river, but in the early 
part of the eighteenth century they came by the Gulf of Mexi- 
co. For some years their principal landing was Biloxi, below 
Mobile, but after the founding of New-Orleans, that became 
the port to which ocean ships. were navigated. 

The characteristics of the French are vivacity, gayety,and 
contentment. The leaders in the early French colonies were 
gentlemen of education and fortune, while the majority were 
illiterate, possessing little property and less enterprise. They 
were a contented race, unambitious, ignorant of the prolific 
resources of the country, and destitute of the least perception 
of its future destiny. ‘They never troubled themselves with 
the affairs of government, nor showed the least inclination 
for political domination. They were a frank, unsuspecting, 
joyous people, and careless about the acquisition of property. 
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Hence they have engraven no very deep lines on the charac- 
ter of the West. 

The impress of the Irish proper on the character of this 
Valley has not yet appeared in any very distinct form ; but the 
Scotch-Irish have made their mark here. In religion they 
are more commonly found among some of the subdivisions of 
Presbyterians, though occasionally, from intermarriages in for- 
mer generations, they are Roman Catholics. All who have the 
appellative Mac to the family name are of Scotch-Irish stock. 

But though scarcely noticed by any writers, for some of 
the most prominent lines of our national character, and those 
which ina peculiar sense distinguish us from all other people, 
we are indebted to Wales, the country of the descendants of 
the ancient Britons. Those readers who have not exam- 
ined the subject, would scarcely suspect how large a propor- 
tion of our population are from this stock.* The ‘Clay family 

Kentucky, though bearing a Scotch name, by the maternal 
side through three successive generations have a large ad- 
mixture of Welsh blood. The elements of Welsh character 
are seen in a strong and vigorous intellect, indomitable energy, 
great courage, an elevated faith, high moral sentiments, 
deep emotion, with vivacity, zeal, and benevolence. 

With Welsh character is commingled the industry, enter- 
prise, and piety of the Puritan, and the chivalry of the Cava- 
lier. ‘The Welsh are impulsive, yet prudent and cautious ; 
firm even to obstinacy, yet courteous. They are fixed in 
their friendships, but implacable as foes. Their elements 
of character are infused largely throughout our nation, but 
in no part to a greater extent than in this Central Valley. 
Their strong attachment to civil liberty is only excelled 
by their stern devotion to religious freedom. For nearly 
seven hundred years they resisted the Saxons and Nor- 
mans, defending with patriotic heroism their mountain fast- 
nesses ; and it was not until the thirteenth century that 
they submitted to the throne of England under Edward I. 
From that date the elements of Welsh character began 
to exert a transforming influence on the phlegmatic Anglo- 
Saxons, and the chivalric Normans. Our American idea of 
perfect religious liberty as a feature of civil government is an 
original Welsh idea. Jesus Christ taught the principle asa 


* The following family names indicate Welsh origin: Avard, Abrahams, Bowen, 
Catesby, Davis, Davids, Davey, Dewees, Evans, Edwards, Griffith, Howell, 
Hughes, Jenkins, Jones, Johns, Keith, Lewellyn, Lowell, Matthews, Matthias, Mor. 
gan, Miles, Morris, Phillips, Powell, Rhees, Roberts, Rodgers, Seward, Sew all, 
Pawling, Paulding, Peters, Thomas, Vassar, Williams, Wyngate, and Wycliffe. 
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distinctive feature of the gospel: “My kingdom is not of 
this world. Ifmy kingdom were of this world, then would my 
servants fight.” All force in propagating Christianity is pro- 
hibited by this declaration. In its introduction into every 
pagan nation, Christianity has met with determined hostility 
from the priesthood and the State, except in ancient Britain. 
Welsh historians declare that by the Druids the sentiment was 
taueht that the mind should receive no coercion. ‘ Truth 
against the world,” was the expressive form in which they 
uttered this sentiment; and certainly, from the earliest intro- 
duction of Christianity, the ancient Britons never persecuted 
the disciples of Christ.* 

From Wales many colonies came to New-Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, and other States, in the latter part of the 
seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth century. The 
Baptists in the United States properly originated from Wales, 
and descendants of this singular people are to be found in 
our churches throughout the Valley States. 

The true principles of religious freedom, of the genuine Roger 
Williams type, have ever prevailed in this section of the United 
States. None of our statute books have been disgraced by 
laws regulating man’s duty to God. No person was eVer 
fined for non-attendance on religious worship, or for violation 
of the sanctity of the Sabbath; and not a particle of legal 
support has been granted by any State to encourage and pro- 
mote religious instruction. And in no country, reclaimed in 
so short a period from an entire wilderness, and now contain- 
ing a population of nearly twelve millions, has the experi- 
ment been so auspicious to the interests of pure Christianity 
and sound morals, as in the States of this great Valley. 
Laws are enacted to protect man from the aggressions of his 
fellow-man, but in no case to regulate the duties man owes to 
God. By the voluntary labors of Christian ministers and 
Christian churches, thus left entirely free to act, while pro- 
tected by mild and wholesome laws in the enjoyment of their 
religious rights, have the doctrines and morals of Christian- 
ity made steady advances even upon the rapidly increasing 
population. 

We have thus traced the elements of character, from re- 
mote sources in the ancestry of the various classes of people 
who now inhabit this Central Valley. Amongst us is the Pu- 
riutan, with his conscientious sense of duty, his fear of God, 


* We throw out this thought to elicit investigation. There are Welsh writings 
extant of great antiquity, and there are Welsh scholars who should bring out 
these hidde ntreasures. 
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and his respect for human law,—his rigid morals, his active 
habits, his industry and thrift, his self-denial and philanthro- 
py, his restless desire to carry out his views by the strong 
arm of law, his efforts for universal education, with the inter- 
est he feels in every one’s business,—his tendency to secta- 
rian intolerance, and his policy and calculation in the mana ge- 
ment of affairs. We have the Cavalier, with his gallantry of 
spirit, his love of ease and pleasure, show and amusement}— 
his courtesy, patriotism, and high sense of honor,—his open- 
hearted candor and frankness,—his liberality, hospitality and 
profuseness,—his self- -complacency and self-esteem, and his 
quick resentment of injuries sustained or imagined. We 
have the German, with his patient, plodding, industrious, 
and parsimonious habits,—his taciturnity,—his reflecting, 
sagacious mind,—his susceptibility to religious emotions, 
when its sacred truths are presented in his native language,— 
his quiet manners, and habit of never meddling with his 
neighbor’s affairs. The volatile Frenchman has left but slight 
impressions of his vivacity, hilarity, and contentment. The 
Trish have traced a few “deep lines on Western character. 
To the Welsh we are indebted for a far larger share of our 
prominent elements. 

And can these distinctive characteristics long remain? By 
no means. The fermenting process is in operation. Differ- 
ent and contrary elements are becoming commingled. The 
fusion is in process. A new, and we hope a better amalgam 
will yet be produced than ever existed in the original sources. 

Let us take a hasty glance at the results already produced 
in some of the older Western States. The foundation of so- 
ciety in Kentucky was laid by emigrants from Virginia and 
North Carolina. “With these commingled the Germans and 
Scotch-Irish from Pennsylvania. 

The emigrants from Virginia, before their removal west- 
ward, had become modified to a considerable extent from the 
chivalry of their ancestors. High-Churchism had perished in 
the American Revolution -—the contest for perfect religious 
freedom had gained the entire ascendency, and Baptists and 
Presbyterians in the ‘*Old Dominion” had done much to 
promulgate a pure religious democracy. The Revolution had 
swept away every vestige of roy: alty, and the ancient aris- 
tocracy of the Cavalier had been changed into sturdy repub- 
licanism. But the circumstances of the pioneers to the west- 
ern wilderness did much more in modifying former habits 
and introducing the largest social equality. J udge Hall says 
* Hospitality and kindness were amongst the virtues of the 
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early settlers. Exposed to common dangers and toils, they 
became united by the closest ties of social intercourse. Ac- 
customed to arm in eachother’s defense, and aid in each other’s 
labors,—to assist in the affectionate duty of nursing the sick, 
and the tnosteel office of burying the dead,—the best nflees 
tions of the heart were kept in constant exercise; and there is, 

erhaps, no class of men in our couniry who obey the calls 
of friendship, or the claims of benevolence and philanthropy, 
with such cheerful promptness, or with so liberal a sacrifice 
of personal convenience, as the people of the West.’’* 

We know this to be a truthful sketch. What was here 

said of Kentucky by a distinguished Western writer twenty 
years ago, is applicable to the population generally of every 
State in this V alley. In by-gone years we have read in East- 
ern periodicals, as we have in the books of English tourists, 

and as we now read of Arkansas and Texas, minrveliows 
stories of the ferocity of Western men. Eventhe name Ken- 
tuckian abroad was once associated with fighting, dirking, 
and ‘* gouging.” It is scarcely necessary for us to Shitre that 
the people never deserved that character. In all newly- 
settled countries there are a few persons who have fled from 
justice in other communities, or who are impaiient of restraint, 
and until law and jurisprudence are firmly established, they 
are annoying. But we affirm from personal knowledge that 
a very large proportion, quite as large as in older commu- 
nities, are peaceable, industrious, moral, and well-disposed 
persons. They live together in great harmony, with little 
contention and less litigation. The backwoods ‘people are a 
generous and placable race. They are bold and impetu- 
ous; and when differences do occur, they are more apt to 
give vent to their resentments at once, than to brood over 
their wrongs, or seek redress from the law. The pioneers 
of the West were bold and daring when opposed to a common 
enemy, but amiable in their intercourse with each other and 
with strangers, and habitually inclined to peace. 

The Puritan also becomes modified by living a few years 
in this Western Valley. ‘If the peculiarities of speech and 
intonations of voice betray his origin to the critical observer, 
the elements of his character are changed, and he becomes a 
new man. So it is with every class. 

There is a fearlessness and independence of spirit in our 
frontier population. They were schooled to encounier the 


* “Sketch of the West.” 
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hardships and surmount the difficulties of a new country, 
and thus plant the standard of civilization and pure Christianity 
in these Western wilds. 

The duties of the household were discharged by females, 
who attended the dairy, performed the culinary operations, 
spun, wove, and made up the clothing for the whole family, 
carried the water from the spring, and performed much other 
laborious service, from which the sex, in a more advanced 
condition of society, are happily exempted. The building of 

cabins, making utensils and furniture, clearing land, hunting 
game in the woods, planting, cultivating, and gathering in 
the crops, and when in contact with Indians, erecting forts 
and defending the stations from assaults, were the appro- 
priate duties of the men. And there is nothing i in the exhibi- 
tion of these facts that requires apology. They are common 
to frontier life. 

These circumstances have had great influence in modify- 
ing the original elements of character, and giving to society 
in this V valley its present peculiarities. 

The contact, and often fearful contests of the fathers and 
mothers of the West with the aborigines of the country, 
served to produce some diversity of character. Much more 

may be attributed to the scenery with which they were sur- 
rounded, and the deficiencies that have existed in the means 
of education, common in the older and more populous coun- 
tries. For a long period there were few post roads, or even 
carriage ways in this V alley,—few books and fewer periodicals. 
Very few of the pioneers had opportunity of reading even a 
weekly village gazette. But the boundless extent of country 5 ; 
its great rivers; its mountain ranges, passed by every emigrant; 
its vast forests and dense cane-brakes } its wild inhabitants, 
brute and human, all presented matter for contemplation and 
study. The border wars, and hardy rustic enterprise in 
opening forests, and building up villages, towns, and cities, 
gave to the mind peculiar energies, and awakened and stimu- 
lated the faculty of observation, and elicited and even created 
talent. 

The destitution of those arts and inventions by which the 
inhabitants of older countries accomplish their ends, made it 
necessary for the people to invent and substitute others, as 
emergency required. This invigorated their faculties, and 
awakened feelings of self- reliance. Experience has proved 
that this condition of society is peculiarly favorable to the 
reception of new truths. Hence this Valley is pre-eminently 
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the place where discoveries and new principles are received 
with avidity, and promptly submitted to the test of experi- 
ment. 

Society amongst us is not yet moulded into castes ; the pos- 

session of wealth, or devotion to the learned professions, has 

produced no social distinctions. Young men of talents and 
virtue rise from the poorest and most “obscure parentage to 
the highest posts of honor without obstruction. 

Without dwelling further on details, we will state, in a few 
words, the remaining thoughts we desire to suggest. 

The elements of character that appear most prominent in the 
population of this Valley are— 

1. Great energy, and the spirit of enterprise. 

_ 2. Patriotism. An ardent love of country, and a fixed 
attachment to American institutions, are manifest every- 
where. 

3. Strong social feelings. The situation of our population, 
and its oreat expansion into settlements, have had no small 
influence in forming and preserving this trait of character. 
Could we control the destinies of this Valley, we would 
have no farmer reside at a less distance than a mile from his 
neighbor in all our new territories. It is the best conservative 
principle of morals and good fellowship. Divine Providence 
has contradicted the theories of philanthropists in the old and 
densely populous States in regard to the deterioration of 
public morals and social virtues among the emigrants to 
sparsely settled districts of the West. The steady march 
of good order, morality, intelligence, hospitality and social 
feelings has equalled the movement of the people west- 
ward. 

4. High-toned republicanism, or strong democratic tendencies, 
as another characteristic of the West. In all the recently formed 
Constitutions in the new States there is to be seen a growin 
disposition to retain political power in the hands of the people ; 
and in the experiments thus far made the entire safety of 

this deposit has been proved. And there is an increasing 
sentiment in every State against every form of monopoly, and 
every kind of aristocracy. 

5. Universal education—the diffusion of knowledge amo 
the masses—is a universal sentiment. It is the popular theme 
of every candidate on the “ stump,” and is manifested in en- 
dowed and well-organized systems of free schools in all our 
principal cities; in legislative provision for common schools 
in each new State; in the establishment of colleges and other 
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literary institutions, and in the liberality of the people in con- 
tributions for their endowment. Each religious sect in each 
State is engaged in this department of labor. 

6. The spirit of wprovement is seen in everything. . No 
portion of the community appears satisfied with present 
attainments. 

7. The elements of Western character are seen in the increasing 
influence of pure Christianity amongst us. This has been pro- 
gressive from the earliest settlements of immigrants from the 
Atlantic States. Though almost wholly destitute of a reg- 
ularly educated and w ell-trained ministry, God raised up a 
class of ministers who were admirably qualified for pioneers 
in the work of evangelizing this Valley. A very large propor- 
tion of these have been itiner rants, and have performed this 

warfare at their own charges. Such a class of religious 
teachers, amongst the sparse population of a new country, do 
more service and lay a broader foundation for future religious 
prosperity than an equal number of stationary pastors over 
small congregations, while, without this mode “of evangelical 
labor, a large proportion of the population would be left des- 
titute. Itinerant ministers present themselves before their 
congregations at stated periods, lodge in the houses of the 
people, converse with the families, and trom the pulpit, or 
stand,” pour forth their extemporary effusions, promulgate 
every variety of Christian truth, explained and enforced by 
many different and _ original modes of illustration. The 
only mistake has been in not following up the labors of 
these evangelical pioneers by providing weekly pastoral 
instruction in the towns, cities, and more populous districts of 
the country. 

There has been a series of wonderful providences in rela- 
tion to the propagation of pure Christianity in the West which 
claim attention. Revivals of religion have been numerous 
and extensive. We can only. name at this time the great 
revival) in Kentucky and Tennessee, from 1801 to 1803. At 

a period when the number of ministers bore no proportion to 
the wants of the people,—before a Sunday-school had been 
planted in the West, a tract circulated, or a copy of the Bible, 
printed in this great Valley, or scarcely a church provided 
with a weekly pastor, God poured out his Spirit in a most 
remarkable manner. Many thousands were converted, and 
several hundred preachers of the gospel were raised up for 
pioneers in the new settlements. These Christian disciples, 
in a few years, were dispersed by emigration, and formed the 
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nuclei of churches throughout the newer States and Terr- 
tories in the great Wesi. 

The most prominent deficiencies in the elements of Western 
character are want of high-toned, stern religious principle, 
and steady, active, enlarged benevolence. The feelings of 
honor, the abhorrence of falsehood, and entire frankness of 
Western character only need to be animated by deep, ardent, 
and intelligent piety to make us what we ought to be. In the 
business pursuits and enterprise of mankind there are strong 
tendencies to selfishness. The benevolent spirit of the gos- 
pel, culivated in a high degree, is the antidote. | 

There is a wide field of honorable usefulness open in this 
great Valley for enterprising young men. Here they may 
find unbounded scope for the cultivation of traits that will 
adorn their own characters, and make them blessings to their 
country and the world. The destinies of our country, and all 
that is great and noble for mankind, are, under God, in the 
hands of this Central Valley. If ever the temple of American 
liberty is shattered, its stately and beautiful columns thrown 
down, and in broken and disjointed fragments strown over 
the land, and our children’s children grope amid darkness 
and despotism, it will be the work of other hands than of the 
people of the West. In a brief period the people of this Valley 
will command the political power of this nation. The 
elements of discord between the North and the South of 
the old States will be controlled by the conservative power 
on these waters. A weighty and fearful responsibility rests 
on us, and from it there will be no shrinking. If the baleful 
influence of hoary superstition, or the desolating blast of in- 
fidelity, ever sweeps over this fair country, on the population 
here will rest the responsibility in the day of reckonmg. If 
ever the foul spirit of fanaticism divides the American Govern- 
ment, or anarchy tears down the temples of justice, and civil 
war sweeps away all that is good and lovely from North 
America, it will only be when the cords of union that bind 
together these Valley States are rudely severed. 
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Art. VI—THE HELLENES, ROMANS, AND ISRAELITES. 


THEIR POSITION, SECULAR AND RELIGIOUS, IN THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 


Translated for the Christian Review, from the Introduction to Trautmann’s “ Apostolic Church, 


or Pictures of the Christian Church in the Age of the Apostles.”* 


THERE is an education, a progressive culture of the human 
race, dependent not merely on the lapse of ages, but on the 
appearance from time to time of diverse forms of national 
spirit and genius. ‘The relation of the individual nations to 
one another is not accidental, like that of trees in a forest or 
ears of corn in a field. As each people has it§ individual 
character, its peculiar gifts and capacities, so has it also its 

calling, its destiny, and its appointed time and hour wherein 
to fulfil this destiny, and to make its contribution to the pro- 
gressive culture of the race. But there are certain nations 
appointed to take precedence of others, to stand as the pillars 
of history, to stamp upon the face of humanity clearly 
marked and lasting traits. Among these, the Hellenes, 
(Greeks,) the Romans, and the Israelites, have exerted the 
most important and enduring influence ; and their character 
and relations must be clearly understood, that we may judge 
correctly of the foundation laid for the entrance of Christian- 
ity into the world. 

With the name of the Hellenic race is recalled the noblest 
and most honored of the nations of antiquity. No other 
people has ever secured so enduring a renown ; and for the 
reason that this was the fruit, not of conquest, not of the 
subjugation of other nations, but of long-continued activity in 
the field of spiritual culture. All liberal and polite culture 
of the present time, which truly deserves the name, is derived 
from this people ; and indeed in all which pertains to criticism 
in art and science, Greece still sits as it were in the teacher’s 
chair. , Without the aid of the sword she has attained to uni- 
versal empire ; an empire to whose peaceful yoke humanity, 
especially the races of the West, yields a willing homage ; an 
empire whose influence has never been to degrade, but 


* Die apostolische Kirche, oder Gemiilde der christlichen Kirche zur Zeit der 
Apostel. Von I. B. Trautmann. Leipz. 1848. 
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always and everywhere to awaken and to elevate. It was 
for this people, sprung from a very small beginning, though its 
declining light glimmered far into Asia as well as Europe, to 
give the first example, in contrast with the unwieldy vastness 
of Asia, of the superiority of mental power over the most gigan- 
tic developments of physical force. The relative situation 
and form of its native land is a type of its relative position in 
humanity,—the inherited or self-chosen residence of a people 
being, according to a universal law, ever the fitting frame to 
inclose its spiritual lineaments. A peninsula of south-eastern 
Europe, wedged in between the approaching boundaries of 
Asia and Africa, in equal proximity to both, it thus indicates 
the calling, corresponding to the spirit of its people, of spiritual 
mediator between the East and the West ; through whom the 
occidental nations should come to know and share the science 
and experience of the Asiatic and North African races, and be 
educated into the highest refinement and spiritual maturity. 
In like manner does the infinitely various and diversified for- 
mation of its coast and surface symbolize the rich variety, the 
versatile and elastic character of the Grecian mind. Finally, 
this finds expression in the physical structure of the Greek 
himself; which, in an admirably delicate and noble figure and 
constitution, developed an extraordinary degree of strength 
and firmness for labor or conflict. In harmony with this, 
the spiritual nature of the Greek is in the highest degree 
delicate and noble ; delicate in its singular excitability, pli- 
ancy, vivacity, gayety and elasticity ; noble in its endeavors, 
peculiar to this people above all others, to rise in its concep- 
tions and aspirations above the necessities of the day and of 
the sensual existence, and to overcome both by a purely 
intellectual energy. With this connects itself that curiosity 
which is the bud of awakening intellectual life, and that rest- 
less spirit of inquiry which cannot content itself with the mere 
outward appearance and use of sensual and visible things, but 
converts them into materials of thought, asks after their origin, 
essential nature and connection. Hence the Hellenes have cul- 
tivated knowledge into science, and the inquiry and aspiration 
after wisdom is their peculiar possession.* ‘To this is added 
that distinguishing gift of the Grecian nature, ipEauity ; that 
is, the capacity of conceiving the perfect form of whatever 
appears, or can be made an object of thought, and of repre- 
senting it, or of bringing the idea into realization. From this 


* Comp. Acts xvii. 21; and 1 Cor. i. 22. 
VOL. XVI.——NO. LXIII. 
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springs enthusiasm for all that is great and noble, for the 
attainment and preservation of the highest possessions of the 
mind, be it fatherland and freedom, or the pursuit of knowl- 
edge ; and hence that sense of beauty, so honored and culti- 
vated by the Greeks as justly to be called their “ worship of 
the beautiful.” And as science was the product of their rich 
and powerful intellectuality, so from their idealizing enthu- 
siasm for the beautiful sprang Grecian art, of which the idea 
of beauty is the essence, By strict adherence to this single 
idea, Grecian art became free and independent, containing 
in itself its own end and reward; while in the case of other 
nations, e. g., the Hindoos and Egyptians, with all their won- 
derful skill in the mechanical detail, art never became more 
than a handmaid in the house and service of another,—for the 
most part, of religion. If works of art among other nations 
excite our admiration by their colossal, monstrous, symbolical 
forms, it is through their relation to something apart from 
themselves,—as the Sphinx may in this view properly be 
called the representative of Egyptian art. In Hellenic art, on 
the contrary, it is the perfection of form, which in and for itself 
fills and satisfies the mind. But the Grecian mind achieves 
its highest triumph in the combination of moral-intellectual 
aspiration with enthusiasm for the ideal; uniting the beau- 
tiful with the good ; presenting each as an object satisfying 
in and for itself, as containing within itself its own end and 
reward,—the one in its essential nature, the other in its form ; 
so that by the union of the two the satisfying essence re- 
ceives the satisfying form or outward manifestation, the good 
conferring worth upon the beautiful, the beautiful lending 
grace to the good. 

From all that has been said, we perceive in the Hellenic 
mind a preponderance of intellectual power and culture, and 
hence an aspiring after spiritual mastery and independence ; 
a striving, and a capacity for it also, to free itself from the 
bondage of material nature. While the Oriental, in sluggish 
indolence or unreflecting devotion; at all events, in uncon- 
ditional recognition and reverence of the mysterious forces 
which are with him accounted sacred and divine, slumbers 
in unconscious harmony with nature, like an embryo in the 
womb, the Greek seeks, by the aid of his personal and moral 
consciousness, to penetrate to the essential idea. In him the 
human soul first comes to itself, becomes aware of an opposi- 
tion between nature and spirit; the moral-self-consciousness 
awakes as if from slumber to a feeling of individuality, and 
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of a destiny higher than anything to be realized in the phys- 
ical life. ‘The moral becomes an object of consciousness,— 
is indeed, by the labor of the understanding, cultivated to an 
independent science, and ethics take rank with physics. 
But this lofty sentiment we soon find degenerating with the 
Greeks into self-conceit, manifested in an excessive over-esti- 
mate of individuality, of subjectivity, in a certain haughty 
feeling of self-reliance. Hence the lack of reverence; hence 
that familiarity and-levity in the contemplation and treatment 
of religious objects. (Those mysterious, colossal, monstrous 
representations of divinities derived from Egypt and the 
East, change under the hands of the Hellenes into human 
forms, refined by art into ideals of human nature. The Isis- 
veil is torn away; and rising from the wild chaos of matter, 
from the sea-foam, naked and distinct in plastic forms of 
beauty, the embodied divinities present themselves as Hel- 
lenic men, in all respects “like one of us,’”’ with every pas- 
sion and impulse belonging to human nature. Thus Olympus 
was but a reflection of Greece,—a gallery exhibiting every 
distinctive trait of Grecian character, only heightened into a 
nobler beauty by an idealizing fancy. The foreign origin is 
now scarcely to be traced; the subduing power of Grecian 
genius has transformed all into its own image. The great 
master, he who gave to this tendency its full realization, was 
Homer, the prophet of the system of humanized divinity. 
From his age and that of Hesiod, the popular religion thus 
familiarized to the common mind, becomes the field of the 
poets, and the abyss of fables without limit. The priests, 
indignant at the profanation, strive to preserve the old myths 
of tradition in a secret system of doctrine and a secret wor- 
ship. ‘To counteract the increasing ‘levity of the religion of 
the poets and the populace, and to secure something where- 
with to satisfy the still existing cravings of religious conscious- 
ness and feeling, they seek to deduce from the myths, for the 
most part of very doubtful and obscure contents, a weighty 
moral significance. This is the origin of the so-called Mys- 
teries. On the other hand, those possessing a finer spirit- 
ual sense, to whom the frivolous and childish fables of the 
popular religion, the dark deceptive teachings and the in part 
obscene symbolism of the Mysteries, were equally distasteful, 
i to win a new field by the exercise of the reasoning 
faculty. Philosophy awoke,—in a peculiar sense the true 
offspring of the Grecian mind,—to solve the riddle of the 
Sphinx, to answer satisfactorily the questions respecting the 
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existence and nature of God, of the world, of mankind, and 
their relations to each other. Having, in her search after the 
ground-ideas of all things, first applied herself to the con- 
templation of nature ; and having in this wholly lost, in 
opposition to the visible plastic forms of the popular religion, 
all idea of personality in the divine nature, philosophy turned 
again to the contemplation of the human soul, its powers, its 
achievements, its des stiny. Imagining herself to have found 
the Deity again in man, she views in him the supreme arbiter, 
and with an excessive exaltation of personality and subjec- 
tivity, makes the twilight of his knowledge the absolute moral 
standard. This tendency was carried to its utmost limit in 
the teachings of the Sophists; whose specious negative 

logic, directed against ail the ecm ideas of religion and 
morals, undermined the foundations of social and civil order, 
and brought Greece to the verge of ruin. Then, in the hour 
of greatest peril, the gracious providence of the God thus re- 
jected and denied, awoke i in the lap of the most frivolous, but 
at the same time the most intellectual and religious city of 
Greece, in Athens itself, the great prophet of Hellenic piety 
and morality, Socrates. W ith a resistless logic he affirmed 
the positions denied by the Sophists, and demonstrated to 
an age, drunk with their intoxicating cup, the truth of our 
religious and moral consciousness of the being and provi- 
lence of God, of good and evil, of rectitude and duty, of 
government and law, of man’s accountability to a divine tri- 
bunal after death. Connecting virtue with reverence for the 
Supreme, he sought to call into life among his nation a reli- 
gious morality based upon reason. Reared upon this soil, 

rising from this foundation on the wings of a splendid crea- 
tive genius, Plato—the most accomplished of the Greeks, the 
flower and ornament of Athens, the culminating point of philo- 
sophic effort in the ante-Christian per iod—moulds the Socratic 
doctrines into scientific form, and becomes the prophet of reli- 
gious philosophy. Deep feeling of the poverty, weakness, and 
corruption of human nature, clear perception of the wants of 
his age, with a profound yet tender earnestness in the delinea- 
tion of these w ants, high moral enthusiasm, the most earnest 
aspirations after the true and right, and here and there a half- 
conscious presage of help that may one day come,—these are 
the traits that meet us in his writings. In him the Hellenic 
spirit reached its highest point, and fulfilled its calling, as the 
educator of the race in all that is comprehended in a ‘purely 
human culture. Not long after him appears Alexander the 
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Great, to whom was given the key wherewith to open the 
world for the entrance of Grecian language and culture. 
Following in the path thus opened by his sword, the Grecian 
mind achieved an intellectual conquest of the world, and es- 
tablished an enduring sovereignty. _ 

But the vigor of the Hellenic spirit declined and grew 
weaker as the field of its activity extended. Then appeared 
another people destined for the government, as Greece had 
been for the culture, of the human race. These were the 
RomMANs. 

Not proceeding from a common stock or a common coun- 
try, but originating from a Crry,—itself not the offspring, 
but the mother of a nation gathered out of every people 
under heaven,—appears this new race in history ; which, as 
it was drawn together by a common necessity and the love 
of freedom, was held together chiefly by opposition from 
without. Hence it was a strange mixture ; uniting, in accord- 
ance with the significant legend of the origin of its first lead- 
ers, the low rapacity of the wolf with the strength and gran- 
deur of the god of war. What was said of Ishmael may 
well be applied to this people: ‘*His hand against every 
man, and every man’s hand against him; and he shall dwell 
in the presence of all his brethren,”—i. e., shall spread bim- 
self in their sight, and in spite of them. Its characteristic 
traits, distinguishing it from every other people, may be ex- 
pressed in the words—Will and Law, Conquest and Domin- 
ion. Earnest and firm, hard and austere, powerful in will 
and deed, tending wholly to the practical, pursuing not the 
idea but the reality, aspiring after material possession and 
its maintenance and extension, it was by nature fitted for 
conquest—not indeed in the intellectual, but in the physical 
world. Gifted with the eagle eye of a wholly practical 
understanding, seeking only the practically useful and its 
application to the daily wants of the family and the State, it 
was devoted to civil order, which it systematized and admin- 
istered with masterly skill, and was therefore equally adapted 
to government and dominion.. With such a character, indi- 
cating a predominance of the choleric in temperament, the 
Roman stands before us, in comparison with the Greek, as 
the man beside the youth. With the one the ideal is the 
object of pursuit, with the other the actual; longing aspi- 
ration characterizes the one, satisfied possession is the calm, 
collected tone of the other. With the one, personal sub- 
jective freedom is the supreme good; with the other, general 
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objective civil order. With the one, freedom degenerated 
into licentiousness ; with the other, law into oppression. To 
this practical nature, devoted exclusively to earthly posses- 
sion, and to the regulation of the domestic and civil relations, 
the arts and sciences could have no value in themselves, but 
only as they contributed to the support of the temporal ex- 
istence and to the general order. Philosophy, as the science 
of ideas, had no worth to the Romans; the natural sciences, 
(astronomy, natural history, &c.,) only so far as they sub- 
served physical enjoyment and well-being. State policy be- 
came its science; the administration of publ affairs, the 
science of government. On this were concentrated all the 
efforts of the Roman mind; this was its crowning glory. 
Eloquence, and even religion, were but servants of the 
State. In Rome, more than anywhere else in ancient times, 
was religion a State institution; everything religious was 
national, religiosity was political, and State policy was re- 
ligious. Even when the superstitious reverence for the old 
traditions and religious forms had given place to unbelief, the 
forms and ceremonies were still adhered to, because they had 
been once interwoven with the organism of political life, and 
of civil government. Law, and not religion, took the lead. 
No other people has watched over the interests of civil and 
social life with such earnest and jealous care; no other has 
with equal skill wrought the principles of government into sys- 
tematic form; so that Roman law has remained the admira- 
tion and the model of all succeeding times, and the Roman 
people has become the representative of political law and civil 
order. Thus, with every faculty and energy of the national 
mind concentrated upon this one object, the Roman became 
qualified to go forth, in the one hand bearing the unerring 
lightning of war, in the other the thunderbolt of law, to sub- 
jugate the world ; ; to become the ruler and guardian of the 
enfeebled nations, in whom the capacity for religion as well 
as for civil order was already nearly extinguished. This 
then was their calling,—to wrest the sceptre from the nerve- 
less grasp of the nations, and to bring them under the 
guardianship and restraint of law. Their calling they have 
understood and fulfilled, but fulfilled it unjustly and oppres- 
sively ; for iron was the yoke imposed on the necks of the 
conquered, and treacherous the policy that brought them 
under that yoke. 

Thus, on the basis of Grecian culture rises Roman domin- 
ion; and both contribute to the education of the nations 
for a new order of things. 
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Apart and by itself stands the Israztrrisu people ; sepa- 
rated entirely by origin, character, and destiny from the 
Greeks and Romans, and mentioned here solely with reference 
to its Rexicion, in contrast with the whole mass of pagan 
systems of worship. <A people of earlier origin than theirs, 
it is distinguished, and indeed unique, in the sobriety and 
connectedness of its continuous history down from its earliest 
progenitor. Aftera brief period of prosperity, scarcely more 
than half a century, it stands before us “without form or 
comeliness ;” nay, for the most part, as a bye-word, an 
offense, and a reproach, “ for an astonishment to the nations ;” 
often “as dying and yet alive,” ‘as chastened, yet not 
killed ;”? almost ever as the “ filth of the world and the off- 
scouring of all things.” Of a powerful, rugged, and strongly 
sensuous nature, hard, stubborn, intractable, a people of 
stiff neck, without great intellectual activity or susceptbility, 
inapt to scientific, philosophic, or even political effort, it had 
by nature no qualification either for the education or the 
government of the race. Yet it commands admiration for an 
unequalled energy and elasticity of nature, by which it was 
fitted, not indeed fora rich variety of intellectual effort, but from 
a solid basis of positive truth to rise to the loftiest heights, 
as well as to fathom the profoundest depths. Thoughtful, 
earnest, at once vehement and tender, it was swayed in turn 
by the softest and the most violent emotions. It must be 
admitted, however, that this people stands among the other 
nations, almost without a formed character of its own. In 
the very beginning of its youthful period, just as it was 
awakening to a consciousness of national life, it was taken 
under the special guardianship of God himself, and was 
made subject to a law, whose origin is proved to be foreign, 
and therefore divine, by its contrariety to the spirit and ten- 
dencies of the people. From this time its strictly original 
traits are lost from view, and its character is developed 
under, and in resistance to, the restraints of that divine law. 
But with this it now receives its calling, through its own 
inward relation to the law on the one side, and on the other, 
with the Jaw in its hand and on its lips, to the heathen 
nations. For this law was not like that of every other peo- 
ple,—the product and expression of the national spirit and 
will, and consequently not of the spirit and will of a single 
individual, who, like Solon, Lycurgus, &c., must always 
accommodate himself to the spirit and will ofthe people ; but 
it was a law miraculously given by God himself, as attested 
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by satisfactory historical evidence. Its requisitions and 
restraints come into conflict with the natural character and 
tendencies of the people, and the result is slavish fear, re- 
bellion, and apostasy. But as the law was given, on the one 
hand to reveal God’s delight in holiness, and his will in re- 
ference to the character and actions of men, and on the other 
to give the knowledge of sin, 1. e., of the whole natural char- 
acter of man and his attitude towards God ; it is, therefore, 
not in its outward form, which was only for Israel and for a 
limited period, but in its essential nature, eternally true and 
binding on every. age and every people. Israel stands there- 
fore, in his relation ‘to the Law, as the representative of the 
human race. Fora time he sustains alone the conflict of the 
natural inclination and will of man, in essence always and 
everywhere the same, with the law and will of God; en- 
dures chastisement as it were for all humanity, and thus ful- 
fils one side of his appointed calling. But the history of the 
people, in this relation to the law, has two distinct periods. 
In the first of these, embracing what we may call its youth 
and early manhood, and exte nding to the captivity in Baby- 
lon, it appears—now in the unbridled wilfulness and pride 
of youth, now in that inclination for the religions and customs 
of the heathen, indicative of the vague and restless desires 
of the yet immature man—for the ‘most part in the attitude 
of resistance to the Divine Law; till at length in captivity, 
under the chastisements Renedine ed against apostasy, it 
learned the truth and glory of its law and of its God. Then 
follows the second period. Israel now, though not till after 
a hard-won victory over the severest of its temptations,—that 
of a union with heathenism in one universal religion,—under 
the conduct of the Maccabean princes achieved for ever its 
separation from paganism. Thenceforward Israel holds fast 
to its law in opposition to the heathen. Now first, under 
the moulding hand and in strict observance of this law, the 
national character is developed in marked peculiarity, it 
hard zealot-spirit, a mind directed wholly to the external, to 
works, signs, and forms, an insolent pride in the mere out- 
ward possession of the advantages which it enjoyed over 
other nations. That youthful period was succeeded by 
ripened marhood, with its satisfied enjoyment of the acquired 
or inherited possession. But even now, the. national charac- 
ter, admirable though it may be, 1 is far from attractive. Even 
its otherwise praiseworthy traits, its firmness, perseverance, 
and fidelity, were too nearly allied to that hardness and ar- 
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rogance which marked its whole history ; for in no people, 
as the men of God in the writings of the ‘Old Testament fully 
testify, has the natural man offered stronger resistance to the 
work of God’s Spirit and grace. Yet was Israel now first 
prepared, by strict observance of the law, and_ steadfast 
opposition to heathenism, as well as by its ever-increasing 
dispersion among the Gentiles, to fulfil the other side of its 

calling: viz., to testify to the reality and unity of the God- 
head, to a pure Monotheism ; to make known among the 

nations the law of God, and the promises affecting the whole 
human race; and thes to awaken the hope of a new and 
better state of things. Thus this people appears among the 
nations, according to the high destiny assigned it, . the 
Priest and Prophet of the human race. Testifying of God’s 
truth and holiness under the pressure and service of the law ; 
opposing to the shallow externality of idol-worship, the in- 
ternal and spiritual which was the essential principle of its 
own religion; it preaches the glory of the Divine Law, and 
the education of the human race to righteousness. 

And thus, through the richness ond splendor of Grecian 
culture, and through the rigid externality of the Roman legal 
sway, is transfused the interior spiritual element of Israelitish 
doctrine and prophecy. 











Arr. VIL.—* THE PAPAL AGGRESSION ” IN ENGLAND. 

















In a former number we ventured to give our conjectures 
concerning the policy which the Court of Rome would proba- 
bly adopt in its secular administration. More than six months 
have elapsed since that paper was written, and thus far noth- 
ing has occurred to contradict our assertions, or change our 
views. ‘The course of the Papal Government, from the day 
of its return to Rome, has been one of inexorable reaction, 
remorseless persecution, wanton contempt for every natural 
right and noble feeling, and a fatuity which it would be im- 
possible to explain, if history had not so often shown how 
true it is that God blinds those whom he has resolved to destroy. 
A new element has now come to mingle itself with this in- 
quiry, and carry us back to what, after all, must still be the 
true starting-point in every speculation concerning either the 
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spiritual or the temporal sovereignty of Rome. That a Catho- 
lic priest can never make a good temporal sovereign, that 
nothing firm, liberal, and sincere, none of those institutions 
which “the inevitable progress of society demands, none of 
that self-denial which enlarged sympathies make so easy, 
was to be expected from the ‘Vatican, are truths which seem 
to us to follow as the natural consequences of an institution 
founded upon an usurpation, and sustained by violence. It 
is in vain that we attempt to escape from the law which con- 
nects action with principle. The life of a government, like 
the life of man, is but the development of an elementary 
germ, which, do you what you may, will still follow its nor- 
mal law. Foresight and watchfulness may help it in its 
growth, eradicate some seeds of disease, and force some im- 
pe rfect buds to a fuller expans sion, but if any lurking principle 
of deformity was mixed up with it at its birth, it will still, in 
spite of all that art can do, grow up into a hideous and nadie 
some monster. 

In considering public events, therefore, we are naturally 
led to distinguish between those which, resulting from tem- 
porary canses, are transient in their action and always more 
or less under human control, and those which follow as the 
inevitable consequences of a fundamental principle. The 
former afford a fine field for the sincere and thoughtful 
statesman who, by patience, perseverance, and w atchfulness, 
by timely concessions and judicious firmness, can bold out 
through the d: vy of probation and mould hen] in the end, to 
the great purposes of society. The latter are the true nek 
ing ground of the reformer, who can look danger and death 
in the face, and lay his bold axe to the root of every tree that 
was sown for evil fruit. 

Therefore, in entering upon our present subject, we are 
merely making a new ‘application of the reasoning of our 
former paper, in which we endeavored to show that a narrow 
and retrograde policy must be the necessary result of the 
elementary constitution of the Papal Government. Now if 
this be true with regard to its temporal policy, it must be 
equally so with its spiritual, for it is only by the appropriate 
culture of his moral nature that man can be properly governed, 
and true moral culture can never be indepe ndent of religion. 
Suppose, therefore, a religion which transfers that principle 
of individual responsibility, which is the only sure basis of 
Christian culture, from the individual to a hierarchy, pl ices 
a human being between man and his Maker, and claims for 
an institution that obedience and faith which are due to God 
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alone, and you make full moral development impossible. We 
would not be misunderstood. We do not mean to say that 
there would be nothing good in such a State, no good men 
nor good deeds there. We can find many such at all times 
in the Roman Church, though it would not always be safe to 
choose them from the calendar. There is a healing power 
in every element of Christianity, and virtue flows from it for 
all that approach it in faith. But the Roman Church would be 
false to her nature if she’ were to allow man to look into his 
heart, except as a preparation for the confessional, or find any- 
thing in the Scriptures but what she has authorized him to find 
there. She cannot do otherwise. It is not a matter of dis- 
cretion or of choice with her. It follows from the very nature 
of the institution, and stands out as its primal law. Jf you 
accept the Church’s jurisdiction in one thing, you must accept 
itin all. If you allow that she has a right to command your 
obedience as the exponent of the Divine will, you might as 
well attempt to deny God’s supremacy as that of the power 
to which he has delegated it. 

And if you have no choice about rendering obedience, the 
Church has no choice about enforcing it. A sincere Pope is 
just as much bound to say— You shall, as a sincere Catholic 
is to say—IJ will. If the earth is God’s, and the Church 
God’s representative on earth, that representative is under as 
strong an obligation to enforce the laws which God laid 
down for his guidance in governing it, as the being who de- 
rives his sustenance and his enjoyments from that earth is to 
obey them. - There is no middle term between these princi- 
ples ; no stopping point where doubt becomes lawful, and 
resistance a virtue. If you accept the principle you must 
accept its consequences, and taking them all together as an 
indivisible whole, and yielding yourself up to them, mind, 
body, and soul, follow whensoever and wheresoever they 
will. 

The existence of the Papal Church, then, implies a mortal 
contest between those that believe in it, and those that do 
not. For a Catholic who carries out his principles, every 
Protestant must be in a state of open rebellion, which leaves 
the Church no choice in her treatment of him. It is the most 
heinous of crimes, which can only be expiated by a full re- 
cantation or rigorous punishment. St. Dominic was an ad- 
mirable expounder of the Roman creed. There was no 
canting, no tergiversation, no doubt in that cowled head. On 
he went, firmly, boldly, and consistently, the crucifix in one 
hand and a torch in the other, drinking in as sweet a music 
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from the recantations wrung forth by the rack, as from the 
choral chant of his undoubting brethren. 

We confess, therefore, that we do not see how men, who 
are in the h shit of following out a principle to its results, can 
find anything to surprise them i in those recent acts of the Holy 
See, which have produced so general an excitement among 
Protestants. The Pope, as Head of the Church Unive ral, 
has divided England into bishoprics, and even appointed an 
Archbishop of Westminster. Now for us the only surprising 
thing about this is that men should have been surprised at it. 
If the Pope is a sincere man, what else can he do? If the 
flock belong to him, and if ‘wl be Christ’s Vicar, is it not his 
duty to set a guard around the fold? Away with unmeaning 
words and cow: ardly prevarications, and explanations which 
either explain nothing, or leave nothing worth explaining. 
We honor the man who comes out boldly, tells you what he 
really means, and then acts up to it. There could not, at this 
moment, have been a better man for man’s dearest interests 
than Pius IX. He has torn away the veil whic th, shght 
and iransparent as it was, was still veil enough for filmy 
eyes. He has summed up with unshrinking logic, the great 
question which still divides the world, and ‘spoke n out with 
a trumpet the hopes which have long been circulating in 
whispers through the gilded halls and vaulted corridors of 
the Vatican. He has taken his stand with his spiritual 
fetters, all gilded and decked with flowers, in the midst of 
his own kindred and natural allies, whose iron hand has 
weighed so long and so grievously upon the nations. We 
thank him for his sincerity; we welcome him to the field : 
arbitrary will, bigotry, corruption, and renegation of all that 
makes us men, on one side; our dearest rights and holiest 
affections, freedom for the mind, freedom for the soul, free- 
dom to hope, and freedom to believe, on the other,—and God 
defend the right ! 

But although we are far from being surprised at what the 
Pope has done, we can easily understand the excitement 
which it has produced. Man, make the best of him, is a very 
curious animal. He has logic enough in most things, and is 
generally clear-sighted enough i in what touches his immediate 
interests.- But he has a natural love of being deceived, an 
invincible fondness for weaving subtle webs and entangling 
himself in their meshes. It is of no use to point him out the 
path, and tell him where it leads. He will try it with his 
own feet, and then is thunderstruck to find himself on the 
brink of a precipice. There is full as much philosophy as 
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poetry in the “ Voyage of Life.” How many barks are setting 
off every moment, leaving some guardian angel to watch 
them sadly and yet fondly from the shore. He can see where 
the glittering stream is compressed betwixt jagged rocks and 
thunder-riven precipices to a wild and turbid torrent; but 
we, with that gorgeous castle swelling upwards in mystic 
domes on a summer sky, can only think how sweet it is to 
float on the broad bosom of the gentle current through ver- 
dant fields, and beneath the shade of cooling boughs, toward 
those mountain scenes, which seem ready to welcome us from 
afar, with nature’s kindest greetings, and open a pathway 
through the rosy clouds. 

If we but look back for a moment, we can see how lon 
everything has been tending to this inevitable result. The 
first great revolution in France threw down the artificial 
scaffolding which so many laborious ages had built up: but 
the materials were only scattered, not destroyed ; and when 
those sage lovers of the past found themselves free to follow 
their bent, they set themselves carefully to gather them all 
together, and raise up the old pile again. The Austrian 
match and Spanish war have been called Napoleon’s great 
blunders. But for our part, we believe that he made a still 
greater one when he signed the Concordat of 1801, which 
brought a State religion back to France, and that religion the 
Roman Catholic. Little did he know what a weapon he was 
rejecting when he turned away from Protestantism ; nor 
indeed did he ever know all the reach and bearings of that 
powerful principle, which, establishing the right of individual 
development, opened a field for human progress, which the 
human mind can scarcely compass or conceive. Had he 
studied it as he might have done, and put his strong arm 
under it as he ought, Europe would never again have felt the 
curse of mitre and cowl. But the hierarchy came back 
again, humbly indeed and gratefully at first, but more con- 
vinced than ever that the world was their heritage, and that 
with a little bending to the blast, a little resistance at the 
right moment, and perseverance always and under every 
guise, they could work their way upward as high as the 
had ever been before. Our wise statesmen laughed at the 
idea. ‘The monster was alive, it was true, but the sting was 
gone, and that gay skin looked so beautiful that they could 
not bear to touch it. England was delighted with the discreet 
statesmanship of Gonsalvi, and Johnny Bull could hardly 
keep off his knees as he gazed at the meek aspect of Pius 
VII. Meanwhile, look at the literature which is forming 
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beyond the Channel, and see how strongly it begins to savor 
of that olden time which was never to return. Count the 
neckbands in the street, and the convents by the way-side : 

ask the poor widow whine her hard-earned pittance went, 
and the dying penitent what he is going to do with that 
broad strip from his children’s inheritance. 

They tell, in fairy tales, of travellers that set out upon dis- 
tant journeys, and go on and on till night overtakes them on 
some barren heath or near the borders of a gloomy wood, 
where, all of a sudden, a glittering castle starts up before shan 
with towers and battlements and a broad arched gateway, 
through which you catch alluring glimpses of strange wonders 
within. And then, the fated pilgrim goes forward, nothing 
doubting; the drawbridge falls ofits own ‘accord ; the enc hanted 
warders bend respectfully at his approach, sweet music greets , 
him as he ascends the stairs, and he enters into joyful pos- 
session of all the pleasures which his destiny had prepared 
for him. 

But our pilgrims start, and rub their eyes, and stare, as 
wonder-stricken as though they had not been told again and 


oS 
again where their path was leading them. There it stands, 


in truth, that lordly castle, with its walls and towers in all 
their fair proportions, and its deep moat, and its iron-studded 
portcullis. And over it hangs a mysterious cloud, on whose 
bosom the sun-beams fall like blunted arrow s, and from within 
arise confused sounds of suppressed lamentation and entreaty 
half stifled, mingled with the clanking of fetiers and the sharp, 
quick widoiat inde of the scourge, which send the blood all curd- 
ling to the heart. Yes, stand and gaze, and lift your hands 
in wonder, and beat your breasts in ‘dismay, ye tremblers at 
reform, ye clingers on to worn and rotten pl: inks. This work 
is all your own. Your hands piled up those massive walls, 
your hands dug deep those rayless dungeons, yours are the 
names that those agonizing voices shriek forth in their despair. 
Oh that man might once dare to act with the strength of con- 
science, with the courage of conviction, his eyes fixed firmly 
on the goal, and patient perseverance to hold out through the 
toil, and the weariness, and the dangers of the way! 

But would you have had us put down Catholicism by force ? 
Heaven forbid! There is room enough for men of every 
gospel creed, and if your priest really believes what he teaches 
and can make you believe it too, we claim no right to meddle 
with his teaching. But he must give us also a chance. Per- 
haps you may like our doctrine better than his, and then who 
shall forbid you to say so? It is not the Church as a teaching 
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body that we would overthrow, but as a body which claims 
the right of teaching alone and enforci ‘ing its doctrines by cen- 
sures “and punishment. If there are men in the world who 
think that somebody else can bear their responsibilities for 
them, we have nothing to do with ithe matter. We only mean 
to make sure that they really do believe so, that they have 
had a free choice in which neither fear nor ignorance has had 
a part, and then we must leave them to ‘meet the conse- 
quences as they may ; it is no longer any concern of ours. As 
a form of belief, Catholicism is a question for its votaries to 
decide about. When we have once said that we cannot ac- 
cept it, and told why we cannot, our duty has been performed. 
But as an institution we dread it, and can find no terms strong 
enough for the expression of our abhorrence. There is many 
a bad institution in the world under which we could live 
and be happy. We are not fanatical enough to believe in 
human perfection, or even to ask for it. Ail that we do ask 
for is that every institution should contain within itself the 
elements of progress and the means of development. Grant 
us that, and we will ask for nothing more. We can still 
believe in the sun, though there be many a dark cloud betwixt 
us and his beams. But we cannot resign our birthright, we 
cannot bend our minds to a dungeon no matter how you may 
paint its walls; and we know of no dungeon worse than that, 
which shuts you out from God’s Word, and leaves you no 
compensation but man’s devices. It is one thing to form the 
will and another to benighten the mind. All religion is full 
of mystery, and so is all this broad world around us, and these 
unbidden pulsations which reveal the presence of life within. 
But God has given us a guide for this mysterious path, and 
no man has a nght to keep it from us. It is Heaven’s own 
bequest, and whoever dares to lay his sacrilegious hand upon 
it, either to mutilate or to withhold, no matter under what 
pretext or in whose name he does it, is man’s deadliest foe. 
And to him as such, here and everywhere, in the name of all 
that is holy and dear, in the name of all that man has suffered, 
and all that he has done, of the blood that has flowed and the 
tears that have been shed, of the long agonies of the dungeon 
and the bitter pangs of the stake, we pledge ourselves to open, 
unbending, unshrinking opposition, with every weapon that is 
fitting in a cause so sacred. 

But there is only one way of conducting such a contest. 
There can be no truce, it is true, between nrinciples sO Oppo- 
site as those which procl: um individual right and those which 
deny it. But still it is an open, manly contest of convictions, 
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not a strife of brute force, and woe to the man and woe to the 
cause which invokes any other aid than that of reason and 
the Bible. For us the Church of England presents at this 
moment a sadly humiliating spectacle. We acknowledge 
the justice of her fears. We can understand and almost 
share the alarm which this sudden revelation of the designs 
of the Court of Rome has excited. The recklessness and 
intrigues of Popery have filled many a dark page of England’s 
darkest annals, and well may she tremble at the prospect 
which this abrupt rending of the veil has opened before her. 
It is the unquestioned duty of ministers and statesmen to see 
that no harm befall the republic, that there be no encroach- 
ment upon stipulated rights, no violation of the Constitution 
which they have sworn to uphold. But what have the minis- 
ters of peace to do with acts of Parliament, and royal edicts, 
and the bloody weapons of a temporal throne? What have 
Oxford and Cambridge been doing with their rich endow- 
ments if they have no scholars to send forth in this day of 
their country’s need? Why have such millions been lavished 
upon the shepherd, why this long array of bishops and priests 
and dignitaries of almost every name and degree, save that of 
Pope, if when the hour of trial comes, they are to be the first 
tocry “Help!” and skulk behind the throne? In what are they 
better than Rome, if they have no weapons for their own 
cause, but those which they condemn in hers? If they really 
are strong in the consciousness and strength of right, let them 
show it by,their firmness, their sincerity, and their forbearance, 
and the world will bless them for their zeal, and applaud 
their triumph. 

Their course is a very plain one, easy to follow both with 
the eyes and the feet. Rome claims the right of organizing 
her Church in England. Be it so. In the open field and in 
our good cause we do not fear you. All we ask of you is 
that you should come forward like men, say what you claim 
and what you mean, acknowledge frankly that there can be 
no such thing as a reconciliation between your doctrine and 
ours, and that a free field for us both is our only chance of 
bringing the contest to a close. But then we claim the same 
freedom from you in return. We will not put any restraint 
on the niinds of our people, you shall not on those of yours. 
It is a contest of opinion and belief, in which the unfettered 
mind is the only true field. We will have none of those 
penalties which leave no escape from hypocrisy but in igno- 
rance. You have two millions and seven hundred thousand 
subjects of your own, who have all been brought up to look 
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upon us as children of perdition, without ever having had 
a chance to hear what we have to say for ourselves and 
our doctrines. Leave Austria to fill up her own vial of wrath, 
and there are still fifteen millions more in that earthly paradise 
where you have planted your throne, who might perhaps side 
with us rather than with you, if they were left tree to judge 
for themselves. Now we have the same right to teach them, 
that you have to come and teach among us. We care nothing 
for your rules and precedents. They are all arbitrary, false 
to the gospel, and the same power which made can with 
still better reason unmake them. It is of no use for you to tell 
us that your subjects believe and are contented in their belief, 
for belief is a deliberate conviction founded upon choice, and 
not the mere Yes and No of the nursery and the confessional. 
These subjects of yours have tever had a chance to choose. 
Their belief, thanks to God’s infinite mercy, may be effica- 
cious for their souls, but it will le a fearful burthen upon 
yours. We know how they are moulded to it, by whai a long 
process man’s noblest instincts are uprooted from their minds, 
by what rigid spying of their thoughts and impulses, what 
wearisome repetitions of words they do not understand, what 
an ingenious mixture of mysterious truth and daring falsehood, 
by what appeals to fear and hope, and everything but that 
which makes us God’s image, you have degraded them to 
mere machines, and made them believe that there is no way 
to heaven but by your ladder. We know all this, and we will 
not put up with it any longer. You must throw open your 
doors as wide as you ask us to throw open ours. We believe 
that God’s Word was given to man for his guidance, and we 
mean to make sure that every one who rejects it shall do so 
wittingly, and upon his own responsibility. You ask room 
for your confessionals, we for our Bibles. You would build 
altars, we will erect pulpits ; you demand bishops, we will be 
contented with missionaries. The field is a fair one and we 
will start fair: no intriguing, no subterfuges, no false assump- 
tions or false pretences, no arms but reason and no favor but 
God’s. Let the Church of England say this, and stand by it, 
and she will do more than she has ever done yet to prove that 
her mission and her power are from above. 
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Arr. VIIL—THE PHASES OF GEOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 


The Footprints of the Creator ; or, the Asterolepis of Strom- 
ness. By Huesu Mitter. With a Memoir of the Author, 
by Louis Agassiz. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1850. 


The Pre-Adamite Earth: Contributions to Theological Science. 
By Joun Harris, D.D. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lin- 
coln. 1849. 


THE two works of which we have given the titles above, 
apply the facts of Geology to a class of subjects different from 
any to which they have hitherto been applied. ‘ The Foot- 
prints of the Creator” is a work of more than ordinary in- 
terest. Its style is clear, simple, and flowing, and character- 
ized by aptness of comparison, allusion, and illustration. It 
is in part a work of strict science, containing as it does a full 
account of one of the most perfectly preserved and charac- 
teristic fossils of that class of older rocks with which the 
author is so thoroughly conversant. It is also in some sense 
a controversial work, though it is marked by no asperity of 
feeling, and even the form of controversy is not often intro- 
duced. Its main object is to combat the ‘ development 
hypothesis ” of Lamarck, as presented in the “ Vestiges of 
Creation.”” And we have never known an effort of the kind 
more successful. The hypothesis had but a sandy founda- 
tion at first. Even the sand is now swept from under it, and 
it becomes a ruin, if we do not choose to regard it as a 
phantom. We congratulate the author of the ‘“ Vestiges” 
on his well-preserved incognito. 

“The Pre-Adamite Earth” is a work of less literary merit. 
The style, always serious, sometimes elevated, is yet ponder- 
ous and forbidding. Aiming to establish its positions by as 
close a logic as Edwards employed, it is yet less conclusive, 
because it t employs terms with less precision. The object of 
Dr. Harris is to show that the history of this earth, previous 
to the creation of man, illustrates and confirms a series of 
truths contained in the Scriptures. We might object to some 
of his principles, in the form in which they are presented, but 
considered in their connection with the whole work we do not 
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find anything at which to demur. Especially should we ob- 
ject to his third principle, that of a mediatorial relation, ex- 
cept as a revealed fact, notwithstanding the limitation which 
is given to the term mediatorial, if there were not other works 
to follow, based equally on these first principles, and which 
will furnish, we have no doubt, abundant illustrations, not 
only of a medial but of a mediatorial relation, which last is 
obviously the author’s real object. 

We do not, however, propose to offer any analysis of either 
of these works farther than they employ the facts and proces- 
ses of Geology to support, or to illustrate and enforce Religion. 

Geology has occupied, in succession, the position of antag- 
onism to religion, and of simply unobjectionable science,—of 
an enemy and a neutral. It is now beginning to appear as a 
friend and abettor. In the “ Footprints” it is employed with 
consummate skill in the refutation of a popular and insidious 
error. In the ‘ Pre-Adamite Earth” it is employed as suc- 
cessfully, if not in as facile a way, to illustrate the object of 
the creation as a manifestation of the Divine perfections. And 
these are the successive phases of the science to which we 
would call attention. 

The early history of Geology is much the same as that of 
the other sciences, in the opposition which it has had to en- 
counter on the charge of its irreligious tendencies. It is how- 
ever an opposition which we neither wonder at nor wholly 
deprecate. Science is always an infant, never a Minerva, at 
its birth. Some weaknesses and some waywardness must be 
looked for; and some chastisement, for the time being not 
joyous but grievous, may afterward result in improved char- 
acter. The early cultivators of any science stand contin- 
ually on that obscurely drawn line which separates the known 
from the unknown. They have no waymarks. Their way 
is one hitherto untrodden by mortals. And their light at 
best is but a twilight. What wonder if they sometimes make 
crooked paths? What wonder if their straight paths appear 
tortuous to those who observe them through a medium of can- 
dor and prejudice strangely mingled, as the medium of moral 
vision is ever liable to be. And the combative tendencies of 
our nature are too active, for their own gratification if not for 
the defense of truth, to allow a reception to any new and 
startling proposition, if hostility and virulence can prevent it. 

Such was the early experience of Geology as well as of the 
other sciences. Its early fundamental position, that the im- 
mense masses of the rock formations of the earth are the 
results of second causes, commencing far back beyond the 
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existence of organic life in any form, operating through im- 
mensely protracted periods of time long antecedent to the 
appearance of man upon its surface, was regarded at first by 
theologians profound, liberal, and candid, and still longer by 
the more dogmatic and stereoty ped, as at variance w ith the 
Mosaic account of the creation. 

This, and similar alleged antagonism, combined with dif- 
ences of opinion among geologists themselves, which opin- 
ions were also made to assume somewhat of a theological 
bearing, has been the means of bringing this science with 
unexampled rapidity to some degree of completeness. It has 
awakened curiosity, and multiplied observations, and thus 
hastened safe generalizations, while it has induced cautious- 
ness and corrected errors, and thus removed whatever was 
untenable or objectionable. And as it comes to be grounded 
in unquestions ible facts, the theologian becomes w illing to in- 
quire if his views do not admit of and need a similar pruning. 
And by this double process of elision, the two great sources 
of human know ledge, the revelation of God in hie Word, and 
the revelation of God in his Works, are found to harmonize 
in their utterances. Geology is the gainer by the errors 
which it has rejected, and by the solidity and breadth which 
it has acquired. Occupying this position, it has for the last 
few years met with no considerable opposition on the ground 
of irreligious tendencies, nor has it met with any encourage- 
ment as favorable, except in the most general sense, to 
religion. 

And yet in this general way it has necessarily exerted an 
influence on the side of religion in the minds of those who 
have become imbued with its teachings. A science which 
embodies the facts and principles of any department of the 
Creator’s works, must be so far an expression of the charac- 
ter of its Author. Geology has also done something by 
enl: arging our conceptions of duration. And upon these con- 
ceptions depends the moral power of the doctrines of immor- 
tality. If we attempt to give reality and permanence to con- 
ceptions of vast duration as a single, isolated idea, we find 
ourselves undertaking no easy task, and yet these conceptions 
are all the approach that can be made to a realization of 
eternity. .The geologist, to give reality to these conceptions, 
goes back to some of the uppermost platforms of the series of 
formations, and filling his mind with the vastness of the ages 
through which he has passed, 1 is prepared for following far- 
ther back the ‘‘ course of time” to another resting place, and 
yet another. These stations in the retrospect give it an air 
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of reality. Astronomy scarcely gives us so much assistance in 
enlarging our ideas of space; and nowhere else in the uni- 
verse has the Creator fixed these way stations for our relief 
in measuring time. ‘We go back though these long periods, 
repeated and repeated, till imagination tires as we get farther 
from the present than we had ever before conceived eternity 
to carry us, and if we could reach those confines where the 
‘“‘ Beginning” was, we should still stand on the shore, and look 
forth on a sea which has no other shore. 

Yet, whatever of influence was exerted by Geology in favor 
of religion, was an influence coming from the most general 
views. It was rather passive than active. Geology had been 
asked for no distinct answers to any of the religious questions 
of the day. The yeas and nays had not been called for, and 
it was not known precisely what the vote would be. Such has 
been the relation of Geology to Religion for the last ten years 
or somewhat longer. 

We cannot be unmindful of the fact, nor indifferent to it, 
that Geology has very recently been made, in the hands of 
Miller, to give its unequivocal answer, in the ‘* development”? 
controversy, on the side of religion. The hypothesis of pro- 
gressive development, by which life and its highest forms are 
regarded as the result of natural laws without the immediate 
interposition of Deity, is by no means a new comer. In its 
general form it was a prominent doctrine of the Epicurean 
philosophy, though Leibnitz and Lamarck, from the minute- 
ness to which they carried their views, have been considered 
as its authors. The form which it has at the present time 
assumed, and which is combated by our author, is that of Pro- 
fessor Oken and the author of the “ Vestiges.”” They regard 
the experiment of the formation of cells in albumen by elec- 
tric currents as the leading fact of their system. Currents 
of electricity in the earth’s surface may generate and vitalize 
these cells, and these vitalized cells, the lowest forms of veg- 
etable life, may become, by successive improvement under 
the law of development, higher and higher species. By a 
continuance of development, these higher vegetable organiza- 
tions may acquire sensation, and become animals, at first 
immovable like their progenitors, but at length locomotive 
powers are added, and finally all the capacities and pertect- 
ness of organization which exist in nature. 

There is little to save such an hypothesis, when exhibited 
in its undress, from contempt, though the author of the “ Vesti- 
ges” has expressed it by piecemeal in nearly the same words. 
He is “ drawn on to the supposition that the first step in the 
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creation of life upon this planet was a chemico-electric opera- 
tion, by which simple germinal vesicles were produced.” 
(Page 155.) ‘ The idea then,” he adds, “ which I form of 
the progress of organic life upon our earth, is that the simplest 
and most primitive type gave birth to the type next above it, 
that this again produced ‘the next higher, and so on to the 
very highest ” (Page 170.) And when surrounded with a 
certain ahah of research and science, it is by no means an 
unattractive hypothesis. 


There is a species of superstition which inclines men to take on trust 
whatever assumes the name of science ; and which seems to be a reaction 
on the old superstition that had faith in witches, but none in Sir Isaac 
Newton, and believed in ghosts, but failed to credit the Gregorian calendar. 
And owing mainly to the wide diffusion of this credulous spirit of the 
modern type, the development doctrines are doing much harm on both 
sides of the Atlantic, especially among intelligent mechanics, and a class 
of young men engaged in the subordinate departments of trade and the 
law. And the harm thus considerable in amount must be necessarily 
more than considerable in degree. (Footprints, p. 6.) 


This development hypothesis has but little of the repulsive- 
ness of infidelity in its aspect. It recognizes an intelligent 
First Cause, and is in no v yay irreconcil: ible with the existence 


in Him of those attributes which religion teaches. Its advo- 


cates have even adopted the forms of religious expression, 
which, unless carefully observed, are regarded by their disci- 
ples as declarations of their religious faith. 


There are, however, beliefs in no degree less important to the moral- 
ist or the Christian, than even that in the being of a God, which seem 
wholly incompatible with the development hypothesis. If, during a period 
so vast as to be scarce expressible by figures, the creatures now human 
have been rising until they have at length become the men and women 
around us, we must hold either the monstrous belief that all the vitalities, 
whether of monads or of mites, of fishes or of reptiles, of birds or of 
beasts, are individually and inherently immortal and undying, or that human 
souls are not so. The difference between the dying and the undying— 
between the spirit of the brute that goeth downward, and the spirit of the 
man that goeth upward—is not a difference infinitesimally, or even atom- 
ically small. How can it be rationally held that a mere progressive step, 
in itself no greater or more important than that effected by the addition 
of a single brick to a house in a building state, or of a single atom to a 
body in the growing state, could ever have produced immortality? And 
yet if the spirit of a monad or of a mollusc be not immortal, then must 
there eitheft have been a point in the history of the species at which a 
dying brute produced an undying man, or man in his present state must 
be a mere animal, possessed of no immortal soul, and as irresponsible for 
his actions to the God before whose bar he is in consequence never to ap- 
pear, as his presumed relatives and progenitors, the beasts that perish. 
Nor will it do to attempt escaping from the difficulty by alleging that God 
at some certain link in the chain mighi have converted a mortal creature 
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into an immortal existence by breating into it a “living soul,” seeing that a 
renunciation of any such interference on the part of Deity in the work of 
creation forms the prominent and characteristic feature of the scheme, 


nay, that it constitutes the very nucleus around which the scheme has 
originated. 


Nor does the purely Christian objection to the development hypothe- 
sis seem less, but even more insuperable than that derived from the prov- 
ince of natural theology. The belief which is perhaps of all others most 
fundamentally essential to the revealed scheme of salvation, is the belief 
that ‘* God created man upright,” and that man, instead of proceeding on- 
ward and upward from this high and fair beginning, to a yet higher and 
fairer standing in the scale of creation, sank, and became morally Jost and 
degraded. And hence the necessity for that second dispensation of re- 
covery and restoration which forms the entire burden of God’s revealed 
message to man. If according to the development theory the progress 
of the * first Adam” was an upward progress, the existence of the “ second 
Adam” is simply a meaningless anomaly. (Footprints, pp. 39, 40.) 


With such a system, false, yet plausible, eagerly embraced, 
yet fraught with error and danger, where shall the refutation 
be found? Obviously, as it professes to find its principal sup- 
port in that science which teaches the order in which created 
being appeared, we should subject those teachings to careful 
scrutiny. Possibly these assumed teachings may be “ false 
decretals ;”’ or still more likely, some leaves of the record 
may have been suppressed, or not hitherto discovered. By 
appealing thus to Geology, we do not imply that there is no 
other refutation, for there is no essential position of the system 
which is not hypothetical. It is a system of 7/s. But admit- 
ting that when two species are nearly related in structure, and 
each species is capable of some modification of structure, the 
higher might have been developed from the lower, of which 
there is no proof whatever in any single case, we are yet will- 
ing to meet the issue of the inquiry, whether there has been 
a succession of improvements from one geological epoch to 
another in the several prominent divisions of the animal or 
vegetable kingdom. 

It is too well known to need concession that the lowest 
forms of animal life are those of which the remains are found 
lowest in the series. Molluscs appear first; then, in order, 
fishes, reptiles, birds, quadrupeds, monkeys, and finally man. 
But this has really no bearing on the question at issue. The 
thing to be settled is whether any one of these divisions at its 
first appearance possessed the lowest organization of its class, 
and attained by a gradual development the highest. Taking 
for instance the fishes, were they at first diminutive in size, 
possessing a low type of organization, and only the lowest 
instincts and capacities of enjoyment and suffering? And 
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have they advanced in these respects, 1n each successive 
geological period to the present time ? 

It is to be noted that fishes were created at a very early 
period in the history of our planet. Though their remains 
are not found in the very lowest fossiliferous strata, yet they 
are found lower down than the Silurian, i. e., the New-York 
system, and in the very lowest formation where fossils are 
yet found in any abundance, and they continue to appear in 
all the subsequent formations to the present time. The com- 
parison can here be most satisfactorily made, because this 
division of the animal kingdom contains a great diversity ot 
structure ; and if time will secure perfection, we have an ex- 
periment in this class of animals, more continuous and more 
extended than any other instituted by the Creator, and pre- 
sented to our observation. 

It is intimated in the ‘* Vestiges,”’ that as the earliest fishes 


o 
had cartilaginous skeletons they should be considered as a 


siboadinden family. If, however, cartilaginous fishes of the 
present time are found, as they undoubtedly are, to be equal 
in dimensions, complexity of structure, size of brain, and 
amount of intelligence to the osseous, that circumstance 
should not have the effect of reducing them in the scale. And 
if we find, as is the fact, that the fishes of the present time 
belonging to the placoid family approach most nearly in their 
organization to the next higher general division of the animal 
kingdom, that of reptiles, it is but an allowable inference that 
the earliest fishes, which were also placoids, ought to rank 
equally high in a natural classification. We go farther, and 
say that there is no known circumstance in reference to their 
habits, size, or structure, which requires that they should be 
degraded to a lower place. The size of the brain compared 
Ww ith other parts of the organization cannot be determined with 
any exactness in the case of the earliest fossils, but in the oldest 
fishes where any means exist for a comparison to be made, 
which is in the series next below the Coal Measures, the 
brain, or rather the cavity in which the brain was lodged, is 
relatively larger than in any existing osseous fishes. And the 
development of this organ is the most reliable index of an 
animal’s place 1 ina natural system. 

The sum of geological evidence then, in this department, 
is that previous ‘to the creation of fishes there were no animals 
bearing any resemblance in structure, habits, and mode of 
life to the m; that when they do appear they have already 
received the highest organization and the larges t cerebral de- 
velopment which, so far as yet appears, they are capable of 
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receiving; and finally, that while there is no progress made 
in this class of animals during the long succession of ¢ ages 
since they first appeared, yet a vast number of lower species 
of fishes have appeared, filled up their measure of existence, 
and disappeared. This is surely a bad witness for the de- 
velopment hypothesis. _ It testifies to no consecutive steps by 
which fishes came into being at all, to no progress of develop- 
ment after they came into being, fir they stood at the head 
of the ichthyic division at the outset; and the climax of its tes- 
timony is that there has been, during these periods, a progres- 
sive degeneracy, so that though all possessed a high organi- 
zation at first, there is found in the subsequent creations a 
succes sion of lapses, till the division of fishes now contains 
species ranking scarcely above the earthworm. 

We know very well that this does not actually disprove the 
hypothesis. It only removes so far what appeared to be proof 
in its favor. And- yet a series of such facts does establish a 
presumption against it. And when such instances are accu- 
mulated as they have been by the author of the ‘‘ Footprints,’ 
they become a practical refutation of it. 

When the species of the animal kingdom are arranged 
according to their affinities, as we find them in zoological sys- 
tems, it is not unnatural to inquire if each higher species may 
not be an improved state of the species next lower in the sys- 
tem. Iti is, as we have seen, the office of Geology to meet 
this inquiry, by showing that these species have not come 
into being in the order in which they are arranged in the 
books, and to show that the order in which they have come 
into being is not only not confirmatory of the ‘development 
hypothesis, but is as directly opposed to it as any fact can be. 

It will not meet the difficulty to assume that the lower 
forms of ichthyic life may have appeared in their proper order 
in accordance with the hypothesis, while, from their less 
perishable character, the higher forms alone remain in a fossil 
state. It would at best be begging the question to make the 
supposition; “but it is also in opposition to well-known facts. 
For many of the lower forms are preserved 1 in the later forma- 
tions, and in the particular upon which the preservation of 
fossils most depends, that is, the existence of an osseous 
skeleton, the higher forms are less likely to be preserved than 
many of the lower. 

Nor will it diminish the force of the general fact that the re- 
mains are found inthe Silurian system and the Bala limestone 
below, in very limited quantity. The simple fact that they 
are found at all, and of such a character as to determine the 
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class to which they belonged, is all that the argument re- 
quires. It is not a question of numbers butof rank. A single 
well-defined placoid fossil in the Bala limestone as fully 
proves the existence of placoid fishes during the deposition of 
this rock, as if the rock were made up of these fossils. 'The 
question then returns, how fishes of this high order came to 
exist before any of the subordinate orders. As their existence 
could not have been by development of the lower into the 
higher forms, we are brought to the necessity of referring it to 
the direct act of the Creator; not miraculous, perhaps, in the 
largest view of the case, but yet as really miraculous as any 
fact of observation or history could be shown to be. 

Substantially the same things may be said of other divi- 
sions of the organic world. It has been affirmed that the 
shell-fish of the Silurian system, the first system in which 
there is a profusion of organic remains, are the lowest divi- 
sion of the molluscous animals. The statement is received 
as true, but it must be added that there is some diversity of 
structure in this lower division, and that these earliest mol- 
luscs are not the lowest but the highest in that division. But 
the essential point is, that while these lower molluscs, the 
Brachiopoda, were most abundant, the highest molluscs ex- 
isted also, for their remains (Silurian System, p. 308) are 
found in the Bala limestone, the lowest bed of molluscous 
fossils. ‘The number of these higher animals is not important. 
They existed, few or many, at as early a date as any other of 
the mollusca. As the lower forms had not an anterior exist- 
ence, the higher were not developed from them. Let it also 
be noted that while the intermediate mollusca are exceedingly 
numerous, those higher forms, the Cephalopoda, so early 
introduced, and so abundant at certain periods, are now 
reduced to a very few species, just enough to make us certain 
of their structure and form, a conclusive argument against 
the development hypothesis. 

It is unnecessary to extend remarks of this kind, though 
they might be made in reference to all the great divisions of 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms. It is the more remark- 
able, because geologists themselves, observing that some of 
the higher forms of life, such as quadrupeds and birds, are 
not found in a fossil state till a comparatively late geological 
period, while the lower forms are abundant in the earlier 
periods, had adopted the theory of a gradual progress in 
organic life. We believe that Mr. Lyell was the first to in- 
troduce the caution ‘‘not io infer too hastily from the absence 
of mammaiian fossils in the older rocks that the higher class 
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of vertebrata did not exist in the remoter ages.’”” We have 
seen that remains of vertebrate animals are already found in 
the lowest fossiliferous rocks, and in addition to that, the 
highest forms of each class appear first. If there is found to 
be a progressive movement, considering the broader divisions, 
the movement is surely retrograde in organization when con- 
sidered in reference to genera, families, and orders. 

We have now shown sufficiently the nature and applica- 
tion of the argument against the development hypothesis so 
far as it is drawn from geological sources. We will now 
refer more briefly to the relation existing between the princi- 
ples of Geology and the principles of Religion. 

The power, wisdom, and goodness of the Creator are often 
declared in the Scriptures, and innumerable instances of the ex- 
hibition of these Divine attributes are presenting themselves in 
the works and providences of God around us. One form of 
illustration drawn from Geology was forcibly presented by Dr. 
Buckland in his Bridgewater Treatise. But there is another 
peculiarity in the exhibition of these attributes, as they appear 
in Geology, which gives them distinctness and commands 
attention. We may regard a sovereign with respect, who, 
following the example and executing the laws of his pred- 
ecessors, governs his dominions with discretion, and secures 
the happiness of his subjects. But there are some higher 
emotions demanded if he is also the founder of the kingdom, 
and if the laws and institutions, and all that constitute it a 
kingdom, are the work of his mind and hand. Something 
analogous to these higher emotions we experience by study- 
ing the character of the Creator, not in his present works alone, 
but in the origination of the system of created things. 

Travelling back in thought to the dawn of creation and 
admitted as spectators of the opening scene, we first see only 
an ‘‘infinite expanse of unoccupied space.” No word of 
creative power has gone forth. And let attention have been 
arrested to observe some display of this attribute. There is 
no preparation and array of means. In obedience to a voli- 
tion matter is formed, properties are given to it which it may 
never lose, worlds exist, revolve in their orbits, and become 
obedient to law. A system of things has commenced, des- 
tined to be a theatre for the exercise and display of the Divine 
perfections for countless ages, and, perhaps, without end. If 
the mind swells to fullness when we look off on the heaving 
ocean, because God in his majesty is there, with what unut-. 
terable emotion might we look on when created existence 
begins. It is a present God in the greatness of his power. 
Confining our attention to this earth we pass along through 
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succeeding ages, tracing “the laws of motion, and chemis- 
try, and crystallization,” and observe them ‘“ modifying and 
changing the aspect of nature.” 


What, then, if some form of organic vegetable life had now for the 
first time met our view. It matters not whether that form came into 
existence slowly or suddenly, alone or in company with kindred tribes and 
with millions of each tribe; the fact that the earth, after the existence of 
a ‘limited eternity,” has become the owner ofa new principle, a principle, 
be it remarked, hitherto unknown to the whole course of nature, a principle 
hitherto peculiar to the Creator himself, the sacred and mysterious princi- 
ple of life, this would surely be hailed by us as an epoch in the progress 
of Divine manifestation. Elements and phenomena of the inorganic world 
are seen subserving the purposes of organic life. The Creator has mys- 
teriously bound them to the new principle. Every root in creation is by 
a chemistry of its own, selecting elements from the earth; every leaf is 
silently feeding on the great air-field around it; every fibre is vibrating 
to the quickening influence of light. Quiet as is the aspect of the new 
scene, repose is in reality a thing unknown to it. Movement, activity, 
multifarious excitement pervade the silent life of this new creation. Now 
could we have looked intelligently on this new, this organized, this living 
kingdom of nature, when first it came into existence, without saying re- 
specting the Creator, ‘His understanding is infinite?” Here was the first 
utterance of his wisdom in the adaptation of means to ends. (Pre-Ad- 
amite Earth, pp. 132, 133.) 

Another visit to the object of our meditations is at length permitted 
us, and a scene opens to our view which compels us to exclaim, ‘* How 
great is his goodness!” We saw it in busy and diversified activity, 
preparing the way in some places for the coming of higher orders of 
its own kind of life, by producing the necessary kind of soil; and for 
the Divine origination of that animal life which it was destined to 
support. We beheld in its presence and varieties and rapid increase, 
an indication that the Great and Provident Householder was con- 
templating the arrival of unnumbered guests. Now we find not only 
that they have come, but that since their first appearance the crust of 
the globe has undergone many a revolution and has exhibited many a 
rich and varied surface of vegetable life, crowded with corresponding 
forms of animated existence. Now here in the animal kingdom is a being 
constructed for enjoyment, each of its movements yielding it gratification, 
each of its senses an inlet to pleasure; and the whole is ever preparing 
the way for greater enjoyment still, and finding happiness in the occupa- 
tion. (Pp. 178, 179.) 


The two or three remaining points we can but just allude 
to. The Scriptures represent man as placed at the head of 
the terrestrial creation. Geology teaches the same lesson. 
While each class sinks to lower organization, each new- 
created class is an advance upon those previously created. 
And thus there is a gradual approach to man. Moreover, 
the laws of matter, and the changes in the condition and 
structure of the earth, seem to be each a special interposition, 
fitting the earth to be the proper dwelling-place of man. And 
why these preliminary steps for man rather than for any other 
of the sentient existences which had been created? Evidently 
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because with man commencced, in this world, the moral 


government of God. 


creation. 


There is no longer progress in physical 
All that need be accomplished in this way-has, we 


may suppose, been already accomplished. The subsequent 
higher exhibitions of the Divine character on earth are to be 
in the discipline and treatment of his creatures as moral 


beings. 


Of the downward course of these responsible beings we 


have all our experience. 


In the degradation of the animal 


races we perhaps sce only parts of the same system of things. 


The fact of degradation, strangely indicated in geologic history with 
reference to all the greater divisions of the animal kingdom, has often 


appeared to me a surpassingly wonderful one. 


The general advance in 


creation has been surprisingly great. The lower divisions of the vertebrata 
preceded the higher; the fish preceded the reptile, the reptile preceded 
the bird; the bird preceded the mammiferous quadruped, and the quadru- 
ped preceded man. And yet is there one ofthese great divisions in which, 
in at least some prominent feature, the present, through this mysterious 


element of degradation, is not inferior to the past? 


And now, in the time 


of the high-placed human dynasty, do we not as certainly see the elements 
of an ever-sinking degradation which is to exist for ever, as of a state of 


ever-increasing perfectibility to which there is to be no end? 


Nay, of a 


higher race of which we know but little, this much we at least know, 
that they long since separated into two great classes, that of the ‘* elect 


angels” and of “angels that kept not their first estate.” 


201, 204.) 


But if thisis a condition of our being 


(Footprints, pp. 


, we are yet not wholly 


to overlook the fact that there has, from the earliest periods, 
been a progress in the work of God by the creation of higher 


and higher orders of being. 
law of the manifestation will continue? 


May we not believe that that 
And if, since the in- 


troduction of a moral government, creative acts have ceased, 
then this law of manifesting the character of the Creator must 
have scope in operating upon that being who is the last of 
created things. How shall it be, but by such a creation, that 
degraded man shall become a new creature in Christ Jesus ? 


And as each act by which the chain of bein 


was improved 


Was a creative act, an act of whieh the nature and the time 
were not subject to any law then promulgated, an act which 
was, therefore, in its nature miraculous, might we not expect 


that this new creation will also be miraculous? 


Such are the more interesting relations of Geology to Reli- 
gion. Some of these last points, though interesting to our 
minds, we do not insist upon. But we believe that less obvious 
analogies would not be unworthy ofa reflecting mind. Enough, 
at least, has been said to show how important Geology is to 
those who are set for the defense and enforcement of mora 


and religious truth. 
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Arr. IX.—REPORT TO THE TRUSTEES OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF ROCHESTER. 


Report to the Board of Trustees of the University of Rochester, 
on the Plan of Instruction to be pursued in the Collegiate De- 
partment. Presented September 16, 1850. 


Tuts very able Report is understood to have been written 
by Robert Kelly, Esq., of this city, the Chairman of the 
Committee to whom was assigned the consideration of the 
subject to which it relates. “Three inquiries are suggested 
by the perusal of it: First, the origin of our collegiate in- 
stitutions ; secondly, the present condition of those i institutions ; : 
thirdly, what can bedone for their improvement. An answer 
to these inquiries will appear in the course of our remarks, 
although not pursued under the formal divisions here indi- 
cated. 

The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, England, ex- 
isted and were complete before the institution of colleges 
began. The Universities were corporations of learned men, 
formed for the purpose of giving lectures on all known 
branches of learning, to students assembled from every part 
of England, and from the Continent. The colleges formed 
no part of their organization, and they might have continued 
to exist until the present day according to their original de- 
sign, had colleges never been created. 

In England a CoLuree is an eleemosynary lay corporation, of the same 
hind as an hospital, existing as a corporate body either by prescription or 
by the grant of the king. It is not necessarily a place of learning. An 
hospital also is not necessarily spore charitable endowment, but is some- 
times a place of learning, as Christ’s Hospital, London. Its particular 
form and constitution depend on the terms of the foundation. A college 
consists of a head, called by the various names of provost, (prepositus, ) 
master, rector, principal or warden, and of a body of fellows, (socii,) 
and generally of scholars also, besides various officers or servants, accord- 
ing to the peculiar nature of the foundation. A college is wholly subject to 
the laws, statutes, and ordinances which the founder makes, and to the 


visitor whom he appoints, and to no others. When the king is founder 
his successors are visitors.* 


As an example of these foundations, we may take All 


*Penny Encyclopedia. 
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Souls’ College, Oxford, founded in 1487, by Henry Chichele, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

According to the charter, the society was to consist of a warden and 
twenty fellows, with power in the warden to increase their number to 
forty ; and was to be called The College of the Souls of all the Faithful 
deceased.” ‘The obligation imposed on the society was to pray for the 
good estate of Henry VI. and the Archbishop during their lives, and for 
their souls after their decease; also for the souls of Henry V. and the 
Duke of Clarence, together with those of all the dukes, earls, barons, 
knights, esquires, and other subjects of the crown of England who had 
fallen in the war with France, and for the souls of all the faithful de- 
ceased. Sixteen of the fellows were to study the civil and canon laws 
the rest philosophy and the arts, and theology.* 

Other colleges had foundations for a certain number of 
scholars in addition to the fellows. The fellows are elected 
from the graduates of the colleges. ‘ Some few fellowships 
may be held by laymen, but in general they can be retained 
only by persons already in holy orders, or who are ordained 
within a specified time.” The endowments of the fellowships 
are various, some amounting to £250. The fellowships can 
be held only while the incumbents remain unmarried. 

The colleges were thus originally religious houses, founded 
for the benefit of ecclesiastics, and for poor scholars who 
were thus admitted to all the privileges of the university with- 
out cost. Subsequently other scholars were admitted to the 
colleges besides those provided for in the endowments. 

As the colleges multiplied and increased in importance: 
they began to overshadow the Universities to which they were 
appended. A change, long in progress, was at length com- 
pleted during the chancellorship of Laud, by which the 
ancient university, a republic of letters, with professors and 
voluntary lecturers, and filled with the spirit of scholarship 
and profound speculation, gave place to a congeries of 
colleges or ecclesiastical schools. Ever since the educa- 
tional discipline has been in the hands of the heads and fel- 
lows of the colleges. The professorships became virtually 
extinct. Students entering the Universities found only the 
colleges, to some one of which they became attached, and 
where their education was conducted on the tutorial system. 

Now, it was about the time when this change had become 
fully confirmed that the first college in this country was estab- 
lished, under the name of Harvard College. The college 
system alone was introduced here, for in reality no other 
system was any longer known in England. But the college 
of New-England copied the colleges uf the mother country 
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only in the general course of study for the Baccalaureate. 
It was not a monastic endowment for feilows and poor stu- 
dents, but a school of classical and mathematical learning. 

The other colleges of our country, as they came into being, 
conformed to the same model, and a good degr ee of uniformity 
has been attained both as to the preparation required for ad- 
mission into college, and as to the course of study there pur- 
sued; so that our colleges, although widely scattered over the 
country, form co-ordinate parts of a great system of educa- 
tion. 

The colleges collected at the English Universities do not 


5 pe 
differ in their capabilities from the colleges of Eton, West- 


minster, and Winchester, only that these last were made 
thorough elementary schools. Here the foundation of a clas- 
sical education i is laid, and the student when removed to a 
university college only continues his studies with a tutor until 
he receives his degree. The colleges, whether in separate 
establishments or in immediate connection with the Univer- 
sities, are really, under their educational aspects, preparatory 
schools for the» university course of free and manly study, to 
be carried on by the aid of the libraries, and the lectures of 
the university professors. In this point of view they are 
necessary and invaluable. The mistake committed in Eng- 
land was to drop the university course and retain only the 
collegiate. 

In our country we have hitherto aimed only to perfect the 
English college system, relieving it of its monastic incum- 
brance. Our colleges, also, exercise the university function 
of conferring degrees ; and were their courses of study 
generally preceded by as thorough an elementary discipline 
as that of Eton and ‘Westminster, and were they endowed 
with ample libraries, and with fellowships on which studious 
men might retire fromthe world and devote years to profound 
study, they would not be a whit behind the English Univer- 
ties. In England most of the colleges are collected at two 
principal points ; with us they are scattered over the country. 

It is unfortunate in England that the colleges are collected 
at the seats of the ancient Universities, for two reasons; they 
have su pplanted the Universities, and the young men who are 
sent to them from the preparatory schools and colleges, with- 
out enjoying a university range of study, gain a university 
freedom from restraint. 

The true idea of the relative positions of the college and 
the university is, that the former shall complete the course of 


authoritative restraint and educational discipline required 
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during the immature period of youth, and the latter offer to 
young men already thoroughly disciplined in languages and 
mathematics, every advantage and facility for attaining a 
manly self-discipline in professional studies, and in the pur- 
suit of general knowledge. 

Neither in En gland nor in our own country does the colle- 
giate course afford the opportunity of reaching a profound and 
ripe scholarship. In England, however, they have the ad- 
vantage of a more accurate scholarship i in the studies pur- 
sued, on account of their superior preparatory discipline. 

It has been remarked, and we think justly, that in the 
early period of our collegiate system we attained more 
accurate scholarship than at present, because the same four 
years’ course embraced fewer studies, and consequently there 
was time for more thorough application. 

In our day we have been driven to modify our collegiate 
system. The amazing advance made in the sciences, the 
new points of view under which history is to be studied, the 
review of old philosophies, and the freedom of philosophical 
inquiry, the more intimate relations of nations, the spread of 
commerce, and the increasing literature of the moderns, have 
altogether so amplified the field of knowledge, and touched 
so many points of interest common to different classes of 
society, that we have found it necessary both to introduce 

new branches of learning, and to provide for the educational 
wants of other students besides those contemplating the 
learned professions. 

The English colleges have felt the same pressure from a 
new age, but they are slow and reluctant in making changes. 
We, on the contrary, with the vivacity of a young nation, 
have made some marked movements towards the modification 
of our collegiate system. In England the demand is that 
the ancient university system be revived. In our country 
the demand hitherto has been that our collegiate range of 
study be enlarged, and rendered more free, popular, and 
practical. 

It is remarkable that in attempting to meet this demand, 
we have done nothing to render the course for admission into 
college more thorough, nor made any effort to extend the col- 
lege course beyond the term of four years. Are there not 
instances where one year is virtually cut off from this course, 
by making the terms of admission into the Sophomore class 
so easy that the Freshman is repudiated? We have not, 
then, added new years for new studies, but we have added 
new studies to the old years; that is, we have tried to hit 
VOL. XV1.—NO. LXIII. 9 
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upon some method by which we may be able to do more in 
the same time, with no better preparation for doing it. 

The demand for a popular and practical feature in our col- 
lege system—a feature that shall make them schools for the 
industrial as well as the professional and literary classes—has 
been met both by adding branches adapted to the industrial 
classes, and by instituting voluntary courses in which the 
scientific element prevails over the classical. It is a curious 
fact, that in some colleges the students who are too imper- 
fectly prepared for the Baccalaureate course are admitted 
into the voluntary under the denomination of university 
students. 

The results of these modifications, we believe, are generally 
not very satisfactory: the standard of scholarship is lowered, 
education is rendered more superficial, and the worth and 
importance of college discipline depreciated in the public 
estimation. 

At this juncture Brown University has instituted a new 
experiment. Here the plan of study comprises fifteen distinct 
courses, the time to be occupied by each to be determined 
entirely by the requiremenits of the course. The student is 
allowed as far as practicable to study what he chooses, all 
that he chooses, and nothing but what he chooses. This in- 
stitution thus aims to remove the disabilities arising from the 
limitation to a four years’ course, and to provide for the wants 
of all classes of students. 

The objectionable feature in this plan is, that it deals with 
yuuth who are really only in their elementary studies as if 
they were young men entering the lofty arena of a university, 
already prepared for the correct judgments, the responsibil- 
ities, and the determined self-appropriation which can belong 
only to those who have submitted for years to a regular aca- 
demical discipline. In other words, this plan dispenses with 
the college, and rushes at once into the university. Still we 
feel hopeful as to its results. It has broken away from old 
authorities, it dares to mark out a new course, and may be 
destined to reach in its struggles upward the highest form of 
a literary institution. 

The plan of instruction proposed to the University of 
Rochester, by the enlightened and judicious Committee ap- 
pointed for this purpose, adheres to the four years’ course. It 
does not aim to do away with the college, but to remedy its 


defects, and to make it more available to different classes of 


students. 
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After a candid and clear review of the collegiate system, 
the Committee thus state their conclusions :— 





1. The system is, on the whole, admirably adapted as a means of 
intellectual training, and in its main characteristics should not be 
a abandoned. ‘The feature of systematic courses of instruction espe- 
: cially should be maintained, in order to secure even development and 
: a fair amount of general culture. 

2. The range of studies is too restricted to meet the educational 
wants of the people. The means of instruction in many useful and 
important branches are not provided. 

t 3. Too many studies are crowded into the one compulsory course 
a to allow that all shall be taught properly. Some are not pursued so 
4 far as is needed or desired. 

a 4. The system is not managed ordinarily with proper vigor. Stu- 
dents are received in an imperfect state of preparation, and are ad- 
7 mitted too young. A sufficiently strict method is not pursued with 
respect to their advancement during the course, and at the close they 
receive a degree, which, in many cases, is not a badge of respectable 
scholarship. 





The following outline of a plan of studies, arranged in view of the 
above conclusions, is respectfully submitted :— 


1. The regular course for each student shall occupy four years, at 
the end of which time those who shall pass a good examination in 
the prescribed studies shall be admitted to a degree ; those who have 
pursued classical studies through the course, to the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts, and those who have not, to the degree of Bachelor of 
; Sciences. 

a 2. The following departments of study shall be pursued during the 
a Freshman and Sophomore years—a daily recitation in each depart- 
ment to be allowed throughout the two years :— 


Ne Scubrelpege SO TO AT ETO 






1. Department of History and Belles Lettres. Modern History—Rhet- 
oric—History of English Literature—Composition and Declamation, 

2. Department of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. Algebra— 
Geometry— Plane and Spherical Trigonometry—Elements of Natural 
Philosophy. 

8. Department of Languages. 

1. Elective branch. Latin and Greek Languages. 
3 om " French and German Languages. 

All regular course students shall pursue the studies of the first two de- 
partments, except that during half the Freshman year the classical stu- 
dents shall pursue the study of Latin and Greek, in place of Modern 
‘ History. In regard to the third, they will be allowed to choose either the 
: Latin and Greek course or the French and German course. 





3. The studies of the Junior and Senior years shall be grouped 
mainly under the four next following departments—one hour daily re- 
citation throughout the two years to constitute the course in each :— 


1. Department of Belles Lettres and of Moral and Intellectual Phi- 
losophy. Logic —Mental, Moral, and Political Science— Evidences of Nat- 
q ural and Revealed Religion—Principles of Law—Composition and 
Declamation. 
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2. Department of Mathematics and Mechanics. Higher Pure Mathe- 
matics— Adaptations of Mathematical Science to the Arts—Engineering 
and Construction—Mechanical Philosophy. 

8. Department of Natural Sciences. Chemistry, including Chemical 
Technology, and especially Agricultural Chemistry—Botany, including 
Botanical Technology—Geology—Mineralogy— Zoology. 

4. Department of Languages. Latin and Greek. 

The first of these departments shall be an obligatory study upon all 
regular course students. Those who have studied the Ancient languages 
will, with the advice of the Faculty, elect two of the other three depart- 
ments, or pursue the Modern languages in lieu of Latin and Greek. Those 
who have studied the Modern languages will pursue the studies of both 
the Scientific departments. 

5. In addition to the above, there shall be a Department of Drawing, 
and all who pursue the upper department of Mathematics and Mechanics, 
shall take Drawing lessons. 


The requirements for admission are as follows :— 


1. Candidates for admission to the Freshman Class, who are clas- 
sical students, shall be examined in 

The English, Latin, and Greek Grammars, 

Cornelius Nepos, 

Cesar’s Commentaries, 

Virgil’s Hneid, 

Cicero’s Select Orations, 

Translating English into Latin, 

Greek Reader, 

Three Books of Xenophon’s Anabasis, 

Geography, and in 

All the rules of Arithmetic ; 
and those only who shall pass a good examination shall be entitled to 
admission. 

2. Candidates for admission to the Freshman Class, who are not 
classical students, shall be examined in the following studies :— 

Spelling, 

Defining, 

Reading, 

Writing, 

Geography, 

English Grammar, 

English Composition, (so far as to exhibit some practice, ) 

History of the United States, (equal to contents of the ordinary 

School Histories, ) 
Ancient History and Geography, (equal to contents of Arnold’s 
Pitt’s Ancient History,) 

Constitution of the United States, and in 

All the rules of Arithmetic ; 
and those only who shall pass a good examination in these studies 
shall be entitled to admission. 

3. No student shall be admitted to the Freshman Class who has 
not arrived at the age of fourteen years, nor to an advanced Class, 
unless at a corresponding age. 





* 


The Committee insist 7 a strict adherence to the terms 
for admission ; that no student shall be advanced unless found 
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qualified in all his studies; and that degrees shall be granted 
only to those who sustain the prescribed examinations. 

The voluntary element in the course for the graduating stu- 
dents is clearly defined, and is so guarded as to preserve a 
regular and systematic discipline. 

The distinction made in the Baccalaureate between the 
strictly classical and the more scientific students, strikes us 
as appropriate and happy. Bachelor of Sciences seems very 
much akin to Bachelor of Arts, and yet is sufficiently distinct 
for the purpose in view. 

Partial courses are also recommended to be adopted ac- 
cording to the judgment of the Faculty. 


The Committee recommend that the means of education in special 
branches be extended still more liberaily to students who have not the 
time to take the entire course. The admission of partial course studies 
may be safely left in the hands of the Faculty. No one can be admitted 
to pursue any branch of instruction unless he possess the requisite quali- 
fications for pursuing it with credit to himself and to the institution. His 
admission, the course he may pursue, and his advancement, will be reg- 
ulated by the Faculty, and not left to his own choice simply. It is hoped 
that the advantages of education that will be furnished in the University 
may thus be thrown open in particular cases, where it will be of great 
service to young men whose means, or situation, perhaps whose industrial 
avocations, may prevent their prosecuting a regular college course. 
There is no danger that this privilege, thus regulated and controlled, can 
ever break down the regular system, or occasion any serious injury to 
its successful working. 

It is proposed that certificates be given to students, when desired, of 
their attainments in any particular department. These may be useful as 
testimonials of capacity and knowledge, and aid them in obtaining good 
situations or employment. Certificates, also, for the two years’ course 


should be prepared specially, as this is a point where a good many will be 
likely to leave, to enter into business. 


The improvements contemplated in this plan of instruc- 
tion may be reduced to three particulars: First, a more 
faithful development of the capacities of collegiate discipline, 
by requiring adequate preparation for admission, and a mas- 
tery of the studies of the curriculum, to be tested by rigid 
examinations. Secondly, the adjustment of the course of 
study to two classes of graduates, so as to,secure for each a 
proper cultivation of the mind, and at the same time, an ac- 
quaintance with those branches of knowledge which will be 
more directly available in the meditated pursuits of life. 
Thirdly, the introduction of partial courses without foster- 
ing superficial attainments. 

If this plan is carried out, as we sincerely hope, and with 
a good degree of confidence anticipate, it will be, the new 
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institution at Rochester will lead the way in giving our col- 
leges a higher position, and essentially increasing their useful- 
ness. The changes are not, in general, absolutely new, but 
they are better arranged and provided for. The incorpora- 
tion of the voluntary element into the regular course for grad- 
uation, and the introduction of a new degree, give harmony 
and dignity to the system. And by insisting upon a thorough 
study of what is prescribed, in opposition to a formidable cur- 
riculum on paper without a corresponding performance, we 
shall be able to test the capabilities of the four years’ course. 
Rigor with regard to the terms of admission is essential to 
the development of these capabilities. All that the Univer- 
sity of Rochester requires of the undergraduate may be pos- 
sible to him who is prepared to undertake it, and quite im- 
possible to him who is with difficulty squeezed through the 
entrance, or who is admitted by favor. 

Here, we are persuaded, all reformation in collegiate study 
must begin. It is a promising indication of the new Univer- 
sity, that it makes this point so prominent. 


The acquisitions of students at their admission ure in many cases inad- 
equate for the advantageous prosecution of the studies embraced in the 
college course. It is not that the nominal requirements are too low. 
Strictly interpreted, they demand a very respectable amount of acquisi- 
tions. The difficulty is, that in the competition between the numerous 
colleges to admit large numbers, the rules prescribing the requisitions for 
entrance are not enforced in their true meaning. The practice of one 
college in keeping down the standard operates unfavorably on many 
others; and the more influential be its position in age and importance, the 
greater will be the injury it will occasion to the whole cause of education. 
lt is here that reform must begin, if we intend to bring out good classical 
scholars from our colleges, able mathematicians, elegant belles-lettres 
scholars, skilled dialecticians and philosophers, or proficients in any of the 
sciences. We must exact at entrance an accuracy of preparation, that 
shall re-act upon the academy, and beyond that, upon the district school. 
T horough is the word which we need to have written upon all our sem- 
inaries and modes of teaching—upon the mind of every teacher, and: on 
the daily task of every scholar. 


The scholarship attained in Oxford in the classics is not so 
much owing to the discipline in the University colleges as the 
long course of previous training in Eton and Westminster. 
It is possible that the University colleges might prescribe: a 
much wider range of study if the same rigor were maintained 
there which belongs to the preparatory colleges. And it is 
possible, too, that the curriculi of the American colleges 
might not be found so vastly overloaded, and so tar beyond 


the strength of the students, if there were the same fidelity 
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and rigor of preparation which are exacted at Eton and West- 
minster. Itis of the highest moment that we should make our 
colleges accomplish all that is within the scope of their capa- 
bilities. ‘This appears to be the enlightened aim of the plan 
of instruction for the University of Rochester. It may be 
found, however, in conducting the experiment ever so faith- 
fully, that the plan of study embraces too wide a range of 
study for four years, even with the preparatory discipline 
which it demands. It may be found that instead of enlarg- 
ing our collegiate course we need ‘to limit it, in order to secure 
a higher scholarship. Indeed, the Committee seem to feel 
that, after all, they are only attempting what appears most 
expedient and feasible in the present state of our country. 


“The time,” say they, ‘‘ devoted to what is considered a good educa- 
tion with us, is entirely too limited to produce any high degree of scholar- 
ship. We deceive ourselves if we suppose that by any improvement in 
our system we shall raise to a very elevated point the standard of attain- 
ments in any particular department of science or literature, unless there 
be evinced a disposition on the part of our young men to devote to their 
education a longer space of time than they are now willing to spare. 
When that period arrives, we shall be led to found great Universities, 
each one of which shall be the centre and crown of a system of colleges, 
exerting a useful control over them and completing the education there 
commenced. Until that desirable consummation, all that can be done is, 
to administer our colleges wisely, and provide in them, as far as possible, 
the opportunity of more advanced instruction in some important branches 
where it is now too limited to answer the ends in view.” 


But is it not possible to create a disposition on the part of our 
young men to devote to their education a longer space of time? 
The commercial spirit of our country, fostered by the alluring 
opportunities of acquiring wealth presented in so many direc- 
tions, is one of the greatest obstacles we have to encounter. 
But it is only by our institutions of learning that we can suc- 
cessfully meet it. Let these be perfected, and then we create 
a republic of letters to counterbalance the republic of com- 
merce and of the arts of utility. A limited system of educa- 
tion becomes merely subservient to commerce and utility. 
But by means of the higher institutions of learning we create 
the scholars who are devoted to learning for learning’s sake, 
who represent its greatness, diffuse its charm, speak its 
language, exert its influence, and show forth its commanding 
power over the destiny of nations and the well-being of men. 

The love of knowledge is an element of human nature no 
less than the love of property; and knowledge is power as 
well as money. Let the institutions be called into existence in 


which it is possible to gain high scholarship, and high scholar- 
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ship will begin to appear. As scholars multiply, their example 
will become contagious, as well as the examples of successful 
trade. Science ond literature will have their world too, their 
adherents, their interests, their noble works to perform in the 
eye of mankind. 

France is a nation of manufacturers and traders, of wars 
and revolutions, of pride and vanity; and yet amid all this 
the University of Paris and the National Institute have con- 
stituted a Republic of Science, Letters, and Arts, conspicuous 
to the whole world for its discoveries in science, its philosoph- 
ical and literary publications, its works of art, and for the 
great men it has furnished in every department of life. The 
existence and growth of these institutions was not the result of 
a wide-spread enthusiasm for learning. Solitary scholars 
began the great work, and earnest scholars prosecuted it from 
age to age. These institutions have sustained themselves by 
appealing to the noblest and most mighty element of our 
being—the love of knowledge. 

Such efforts as those made in founding the University of 
Rochester, and the dissemination of those lofty principles of 
education contained in the Report of the Committee, will have 
their effect in creating the desired spirit of scholarship. 

Nor are we disposed to put off the day for founding those 
‘great universities, each one of which shall be the centre 
and crown of a system of colleges, exerting a useful control 
over them, and completing the education there commenced.” 
On the contrary, we believe the time has arrived when we 
must undertake this work also. The very efforts we are con- 

strained to make for enlarging our collegiate courses, by in- 
troducing higher studies, and by adapting them to more 
numerous classes of students, is, to our mind, a decisive 
symptom of the direction which public opinion is taking. 

The very fashion which has grown up among us to call our 
colleges Universities, shows the prevalence of the university 
idea. We take the higher name because it is more attractive 
and gives a nobler promise. Let us do what we can to per- 
fect our colleges, and still we shall fail in making them what 
they require to be, until we have the crowning institutions. 
Colleges and universities are both necessary to a system of 
education. ‘They have their distinct capacities and functions. 
The prostration of the English Universities has thrown the 
educational system of England behind that of the Continent. 
The want of universities keeps down our system of education 
from its proper elevation and completeness. 
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Arr. X.—NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





a A Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testament. By Epwarp Ros- 
4 inson, D.D., LL.D. A New Edition, Revised and in great part Re- 
ie written. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo, pp. 804. 

It is not our purpose at the present time to do more than announce the 
appearance of this volume ;—a more adequate notice for our pages haying 
¢ been undertaken by a scholar whose professional studies particnltly 
q qualify him for the task. We cannot forbear, however, in the present 
instance to call attention for a moment to the labor which has been re- 
: quired in the preparation of this great work. Dr. Robinson’s earliest 
, effort in the department of New Testament Lexicography dates as far 
back as the year 1825, when he published a translation of Wahl’s Clavis 
Philologica Novi Testamenti. Of this an edition of fifteen hundred copies 
was sold in a little more than four years. Eleven years after this earliest 
publication, in 1836, Dr. Robinson issued his own Greek and English 
Lexicon of the New Testament, the fruit of long study and labor. This 
became immediately a standard work both in this country and in Great 
Britain. So great was the demand for it in Great Britain that it was re- 
published in three rival editions. In our own country it has for some 
years been difficult to procure copies, and the appearance of a new edition 
will be hailed with great pleasure. Of the preparation of it Dr. Robinson 
says :— 






























When the time came, three years ago, to prepare for a new edition of this Lex- 
icon, although not desiring to shun any necessary labor, I yet hoped that the task 
would be comparatively light. The progress of science in this department, as in 
others, had indeed not ceased to be onward. Wahl and Bretschneider had issued 
new and corrected editions of their Lexicons, and Winer had revised and enlarged 
his Grammar ; while the labors and improvements of Passow had been carried for- 
ward after his decease by able successors, and the more extended results spread 
before the English public in the very valuable Lexicon of Liddell and Scott. Still 
more, the Commentaries of De Wette and Meyer on the New Testament had ap- 
peared ; to say nothing of many others. My own official duties too had called me, 
for the greater portion of the preceding decennium, to the daily interpretation of the 
New Testament before large classes of young men preparing for the ministry of the 
gospe!; and, in the mean time, I have visited and partially explored the Holy Land. 
Under these circumstances, it is not surprising that, when I sat down to the work 
of revision, I found many portions of my former labors, and especially the earliest, 
less satisfactory than I had hoped. The result was, that a large part of the work 
required, in my judgment, to be re-written; and it has accordingly been re-written, 
without regard to time or labor. The remaining portions have been thoroughly re- 
vised; and have received very many additions, corrections, and curtailments. In its 
present form, the work may stand as an unpretending memorial of the progress and 
condition of the Interpretation and Lexicography of the New Testament, at the 
close of the first half of the nineteenth century. (Preface, p. iii.) 


The article Barri{w, in this edition, will be less satisfactory to Baptists 
than the article on that word in the edition of 1836. Indeed the Note in 
the present edition wears not a little the aspect of special pleading, and 
illustrates what has often been observed in the case of ripe scholars who 
maintain the validity of affusion, that they start with conceding the Baptist 
position as imperatively required by the general meaning of the word, and 
then attempt to explain it away by accumulating difficulties. 

F The mechanical execution of this edition deserves the highest praise. 
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Everything in the matter of paper, printing, and binding, is all which the 
most fastidious taste could demand. The liberality of the publishersi n 
this respect will not be overlooked in estimating the value of the work. 


The Poetry of Science; or, Studies of the Physical Phenomena of Nature. 
By Bosert Hunr. First American, from the second London edition. 
Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 1850. 


We know of no source whence have emanated, within the past two 
years, a greater number of excellent works relating to the science of nature, 
th#h have followed each other, in rapid succession, from the publishing 
house of our friends, Messrs. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, of Boston. Their 
style is now changed, by the omission of the second name in their firm ; 
but we trust the character of their publications will continue to be as ele- 
vated and useful as it has hitherto been. Within a brief period they have 
given us ‘Guyot’s Lectures on Physical Geography,’’—a work which has 
now passed to a second edition,—the scientific contributions of Dr. Har- 
ris to Theology, the ** Pre-Adamite Earth” and ‘Man Primeval,” Agassiz’s 
‘* Exploration of Lake Superior and the Country adjacent,” the ‘ Scientific 
Year-Book, for 1850,’ and more recently, the * Footprints of the Crea- 
tor,”’ by the celebrated Scotch geologist, Hugh Miller, and the “ Poetry of 
Science,” by Robert Hunt. 

To several of these works we have already called the attention of our 
readers in preceding numbers or the present number of this Review. To 
the last mentioned, ‘‘ The Poetry of Science,” we are happy in being able 
here to add our hearty commendation. Its title may mislead one who 
bestows only a cursory glance upon its pages, as to the character of its 
contents. It is however no fanciful view of scientific facts and laws, 
fitted simply to occupy an idle hour, and leave no lesson of valuable truth 
upon the mind; but it is rather a series of chapters on the great forces 
and agents of nature—heat, electricity, magnetism, gravitation and chemi- 
cal affinity—in which they are illustrated in their various combinations and 
their reciprocal dependence upon each other, as they present themselves 
through the medium of the latest discoveries of modern science. The 
views which the work contains relate to many of the most impressive 
forms and operations of nature, and are designed to fill the imagination 
with glowing conceptions of the Creator’s power, alike in the minutest 
and the vastest of the works and the agencies of his hand. It is in this 
respect alone that they deserve to be associated with poetry, or to bear 
its name. They awaken the imagination, and open to its vision the realms 
that lie beyond the boundaries of sense, in which the soul communes with 
nigher intelligence, and recognizes the great Creator veiled behind the 
sublimest and and most glorious of his works. 

The volume of Mr. Hunt will be found capable of affording rich enter- 
tainment and instruction to the student of science, while to the general 
reader, and especially to the theologian, it will impart.an immense amount 
of useful information, and furnish striking illustrations of the agency of 
the Deity, and the character which he has impressed on all that he has 
made, and on the laws which he has ordained. 


Orissa and its Evangelization; Interspersed with Suggestions respecting the 
more efficient conducting of Indian Missions. By Rev. Amos Sutton, 
D.D., Missionary to Orissa. Boston: William Heath. 12mo, pp. 396. 


The author of this work, a veteran missionary of the General Baptist 
Missionary Society, England, is well known to American Christians. He 
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has twice visited this country with Mrs. Sutton, who is an American lady ; 
and by his amiable character and ardent devotion to his work has won a 
large measure of genera] regard. He was well qualified to prepare such 
a work as is that before us. It relates to that portion of India which con 

tains the Mecca of the Hindoos, the site of Jagannath, where Dr. Sutton 
has himself so long and so successfully labored. It describes the country, 
its soil and productions, and the people, their history, manners, habits and 
religion. It narrates the progress of missionary work, its difficulties and 
successes, and contains suggestions and appeals regarding the future. Writ- 
ten not with leisure for condensation and revision, but as here and there 
moments could be snatched from travelling, visiting, and attending public 
assemblies, it makes no pretensions tosymmetry of construction orelegance 
of style ; but it abounds in valuable information, which can hardly fail to 
be acceptable to readers who are interested in the great work of the 
world’s evangelization. 


Review of a Report presented to the Warren Baptist Association, at its Meet- 
ing in 1849, on the subject of the date of the First Baptist Churchin New- 
port, Rhode Island. Providence. 1850. 


This is a pamphlet of twenty-five pages, relating to an historical question 
of no little interest, which has lately been raised in Rhode Island, respect- 
ing the priority in origin of the two oldest churches in that State. It 
appears that several years since, the First church in Newport, in its an- 
nual letter to the Warren Association, set upa claim to be the oldest Bap- 
tist church in America, by asserting that the true date of its constitution 
is 1638, instead of 1644, which had always been inserted as the year of its 
origin in all the records of the Association. The matter which was thus 
brought to the notice of the Association was referred to a Committee, who 
presented their report at the annual meeting in 1849. In this Report 
the Committee express the opinion, ‘that the church at Newport was 
formed certainly before the first of May, 1639, and probably on the seventh 
of March, 1638.” They also present the historical references and other 
reasons on which their opinion rests. It is to the examination of this Re- 
pert and the reasoning it contains, that the ‘* Review” now before us is 
particularly devoted. It is, as we understand, from the pen of Rev. James 
N. Granger, and was originally prepared at the request of the First Bap- 
tist church in Providence, whose ancient historic position, as the oldest 
of our churches, would be seriously unsettled were the opinion expressed 
in the Report of the Committee to be generally adopted. The “ Review,” 
which is an exceedingly well-written document, contains a thorough ex- 
amination of the reasonings of the Committee; and, so far as we are able 
to judge, is a complete refutation of them. There may be other reasons 
than those contained in the Report, for believing that the venerable church 
in Newport is the eldest-born of our churches; but until those reasons 
are presented, we think it will still rank, as it has hitherto ranked, second 
to the church which Roger Williams planted in Providence. We are 
informed that the minister of the Newport church, Rev. Samuel Adlam, 
is preparing a fuller statement of the other side of the question, and we 
refrain from any examination of its general merits until both views shall 
be before the public, when we may again call attention to the subject. 

We cannot, however, forbear expressing our gratification that this 
question has arisen and elicited the investigation which it has already re- 
ceived. No Christian denomination has been so indifferent to its history 
as our own Our fathers have been left to sleep in unhonored graves. 
The labors they performed—the sufferings they endured—the heroic 
characters they bore—have alike been forgotten. The books which, amid 
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penury and toil, they wrote in defense of their persecuted faith, are al- 
most wholly unknown to those who now possess the noble heritage of reli- 
gious freedom and Christian truth which they bequeathed. It is time for 
the honor of our name, as a Christian people, that this indifference were 
broken up, and that we began to study for ourselves, and to teach to our chil- 
dren, the lives and deeds of the founders and fathers of our churches. We 
hail therefore with delight any discussion which shall make our brethren 
acquainted with the early history of their own denomination, or lead them 
to linger in pious reverence around the graves of those who, amid obloquy 
and contempt, first taught the faith we cherish, and first established the 
institutions of religion and learning to which we are so largely indebted. 


Religious Progress; Discourses on the Development of the Christian Char- 
acter. By Wiii1am R. Wituiams. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lin- 
coln. 12mo, pp. 258. 

This volume consists of a series of discourses on the passage in 2 Peter: 

‘‘ Add to your faith, virtue; and to virtue, knowledge; and to knowledge, 

temperance ; and to temperance, patience; and to patience, godliness; 

and to godliness, brotherly kindness; and to brotherly kindness, charity.” 

After an introductory discourse on Religion a Principle of Growth, and 

a second on Faith the Root of Christian Life, it proceeds in the rest of 

the series to show how the graces named in the text are successively 

developed in this natural order, each as the complement of those which 
precede it, and all as essential to the complete Christian character. It isa 
striking peculiarity of the book, and one which adapts it to great useful- 
ness, that in this development of character the author does not separate 
his instructions from the age in which he lives, but in the most practical 
way leads his readers along through the forms of prevailing opinions and 
the fashion and bustle of the world as it is, showing how present conflicts 
are to be met and the Christian character to be perfected even now. Its 
tone and style indicate, as do all Dr. Williams’s writings, that he com- 
munes with the past, and is a man of the study, but it likewise exhibits 
him as in full sympathy with the present, and a man of ripe knowledge 
of the world. The range of topics suggested and discussed is by no means 
adequately indicated by the title; and the reader finds himself entering 
continually upon new and unanticipated regions of thought. There are in 
the book fewer of the allusions under which the author’s large erudition is 
wont to betray itself, than are found in most of Dr. Williams’s writings, 
but there is the same amplitude of illustration nevertheless, and the same 
profusion of felicitousimagery. Its religious character is of the most sat- 
isfactory kind. It never abates the severity of a sound theology, and is 
imbued with a fervent devotional spirit. We accounted it a high privi- 
lege that we were able to announce to our readers, one year ago, the 
appearance of Dr. Williams’s Miscellanies. We account it a higher 
privilege to welcome the volume now before us, and anticipate the early 
appearance of still another on the Lord’s Prayer. 

We are obliged to part with this book here, but we hope not finally. 

We have committed it to the critical judgment of a writer of taste and 

learning, whose views of it we hope to give in a subsequent number. 


Report of the case of John W. Webster, indicted for the Murder of George 
Parkman, before the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. By Gro. 
Bemis, Esq., one of the Counsel in the case. Boston: Charles C. 
Little and James Brown. 1850. 


This is an octavo volume of upwards of six hundred pages, and contains a 
full report of the trial of Professor Webster, together with the subsequent 
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hearing by the Court of the petition for a writ of error, the prisoner’s 
q confessional statements, his application for a commutation of sentence, 
4 and other papers relating to the case, which are now published for the 
first time. The work is evidently prepared with care by Mr. Bemis, who 
assisted the Attorney General of Massachusetts in the management of 
the prosecution; and it is undoubtedly the only reliable and complete 
record which has appeared of the melancholy tragedy to which it relates. 
From the high sanctions under which the work has been prepared, we have 
no doubt that it deserves to be regarded, as it was designed, as a permanent 
memorial of a trial which stands conspicuous in modern jurisprudence, 
F alike on account of the enormity of the offense, the elevated position of the 
accused, and the dignity, firmness, and solemnity with which the law was 
administered, by a bench of Judges as upright, learned, and accomplished 
as can be found in any court in the world. 
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Popular Education ; for the use of Parents and Teachers, and for Young Per- 
sons of both Sexes. By Ina Mayuew, A.M., late Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Michigan. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 


Few works of American literature are, as a class, now attracting more a 
attention in Europe than those which relate to our plans of popular educa- 
tion. The works themselves, and still more the labors and operations 


which they describe, are considered, and justly too, as indices of the * 
rapid progress and the peculiar type of our American civilization, and as Rt 
furnishing useful hints and lessons alike for statesmen and men of sci- : | 
ence in the Old World, as they attempt to improve the condition of the 5 
people. 


This volume was prepard by Mr. Mayhew, in accordance with a reso- z 
lution of the Legislature of the State of Michigan, and is in reality a treatise a | 
on general education, beginning with a definition of education, going through e: 
with the various branches of the subject, such as Physical, Intellectual 
and Moral Education, and then entering upon the agency of schools and 
institutions of learning in forming the minds of the young, and shaping 
the character and destiny of a people. The author appears to be fully 








master of his subject, and to have meditated it in all its phases and bear- sO 
ings. He regards popular instruction as a political necessity under * 
our form of government,—as essential not to prosperity only, but even to is 
safety; and a common school education he ranks among the necessaries ir 


of life. That a work like this, breathing the highest and purest spirit of 
a great cause, appears under the auspices of a State so recently settled 
as Michigan, is a fact certainly most creditable both to her legislators and if 
her people. The information which it contains is highly useful alike to 4 
parents and their children, to teachers and their pupils ; and as friends of a 
education, we wish it may be widely read throughout the Union. 










American Industry—Protection and Union. The Anniversary Address deliv- 
ered before the American Institute at the Broadway Tabernacle, October 
11h, 1850. BySamurn Greene Arnoxp, of Providence, Rhode Island. 


New-York. 1850. 











The orator who had been appointed for the late Anniversary of the 
American Institute was the Hon. S.S. Phelps, United States Senator: 
from Vermont. Severe illness, however, preventing him from fulfilling 
his engagement, the Committee of the Institute summoned Mr. Arnold 
with a notice of less than a week to supply the vacancy which had been 
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thus suddenly created. The character of this Address fully justifies the 
selection which they made. Thesubject is the character and influence of 
American Industry, and its dependence upon Protection and Union as its 
chief supports. The Address opens with a brief allusion to the antiquity 
of Fairs, and the difference between those of the middle ages and those 
of modern times, and then proceeds to illustrate the nature of that industry 
which characterizes the United States, and the influence it has exerted 
and is now exerting upon the world. The orator’s own observations, as 
a traveller of singular perseverance in both the Old World and the New, 
afforded him many striking exemplifications of the wide extent over which 
American industry is sending its products and exerting its influence. 
The latter part of the subject—the dependence of this industry upon 
Protection and Union—Mr. Arnold does not argue in full, but simply sus- 
tains his position by a brief reference to the present condition of the 
manufacturing interests of the country, and closes with an eloquent trib- 
ute to the value and surpassing importance of the Union of the States. 
Mr. Arnold, though a young man, is yeta ripe scholar and a practised 
writer, and we look for many noble fruits of his literary talents and re- 
searches. 


Annals of the West: embracing a concise account of principal events which 
have occurred in the Western States and Territorves, from the discovery of 
the Mississippi Valley to the year eighteen hundred and fifty. Compiled 
from the most authentic sources for the pryector. First edition by JamEs 
H. Perkins. Second edition, revised and enlarged, by J. M. Pecue. 
St. Louis: Published by James R. Albach. 1850. 


To those who are unable or unwilling personally to explore the great 
Valley of the Mississippi, but who still desire to make themselves familiar 
with its more important historical and geographical features, this volume 
of ‘* Annals” may be confidently recommended, as containing more of the 
authentic and well-arranged facts than are elsewhere accessible within 
anything like the same space. The volume itself has a history somewhat 
interesting and very unique. Its proprietor and publisher, or, as he calls 
himself, its projector, thus explains its original conception, and his owh 
connection, as well as that of the editors of the first and second editions, 
with the work :— 

+‘ A passion for an acquaintance with historical and topographical facts 
relative to the Great West, but particularly such as might elucidate its 
beginnings, rise, and progress towards its future destiny, has been a prin- 
cipal employment of the publisher for nearly thirty years ; during which 
time he has traversed most of that extensive region, and visited nearly 
every memorable spot, for the means of forming an enlightened judgment, 
and correct ideas of men and events in times past. In 1844, promulgation 
was commenced of the materials or knowledge thus acquired, by written 
and oral lectures. As one thought originates another, in 1845 the idea of 
publishing in book form first occurred. 

«An engagement was entered into, the following spring, with the late 
Rev. James M. Perkins, of Cincinnati, by which he took charge of the 
compilation, and prepared the work for the press. A volume of nearly 
600 octavo pages appeared before the close of that year. The first edition 
having been entirely exhausted, this consideration, together with a desire 
to extend and amplify the sketches of Illinois, Missouri, and other com- 
munities more recently developed, the present edition was resolved upon. 
It is a revision of the first, greatly enlarged, (350 pages having been added, ) 
by the Rev. John M. Peche, of Illinois, whose long residence in the West, 
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and familiarity with those portions less elaborately treated of in the former 
edition, admirably qualified him for this duty.” 

Under such auspices, this stately volume has just been issued from the 
press. It is not, we understand, published in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term, but is merely printed and distributed among the subscribers 
for the work, no copies having been furnished to booksellers or the con- 
ductors of the periodical press. This may account for the lack of usual 
publicity in reference to its contents. Having been favored, through the 
kindness of a friend, with an early copy, we have gone through the volume 
with very deep interest, and cannot but warmly commend the industry, 
candor and evident truthfulness which it evinces. Its chief fault, as it 
has seemed to us, is in an undue solicitude to present everything in the 
precise form in which it has been derived from the original authorities. 
This, while rendering the work more reliable and satisfactory to future 
investigators, detract something from the symmetrical and tasteful devel- 
opment of it as one harmonious whole, drawn out from the alembic in 
which the materials had been properly fused for this re-casting. 

Our readers, we are sure, will learn with high satisfaction, that the 
editor has in contemplation a similar volume, to be entitled, ‘ Religious 
and Educational Annals of the West.’’ He has ample materials for such 
a work, and is willing to devote years of labor to bring them into the best 


and most condensed and conspicuous shape, for present perusal and fo- 
future reference. 


The Logic and Utility of Mathematics, with the best methods of Instruction 
Explained and Illustrated. By Cuartes Davies, LL.D. New-York: 
A. 8. Barnes & Co. Cincinnati: H. W. Derby & Co. 1850. 


Professor Davies was for many years at the head of the Mathematical 
Department of the United States Military Academy at West Point, and 
has undoubtedly had the training of a larger number of eminent mathe- 
maticians than any other instructor inthe country. The work before us 
is a development and exposition of his method of instruction, and is distin- 
guished for the clearness with which the principles of reasoning are set 
forth, and the simplicity with which they are applied to the processes of 
mathematical science. It is divided into three Books, of which the first 
is a treatise on Logic, the second on the Nature and Principles of Mathe- 
matics, and the third on the Utility of the last mentioned science. The 
work abounds with valuable suggestions for teachers in each of these 
sciences, and in many respects is admirably fitted to be used as a text- 
book in all institutions where they are taught. A study of the precepts it 
contains, we believe, might do much in enabling an instructor to divest 
mathematical studies of the difficulties which are usually thought to be- 
long to them, and thus render the discipline they are fitted to impart more 
widely available to the minds of the young. 


History and Geography of the Middle Ages, for Schools and Colleges. 
(Chiefly from the French.) By Georee Wasuineton Greene. Part 
I. History. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 1851. 


This volume, devoted to the History of the Middle Ages, is the first of 
a series of text-books which Mr. Greene is now engaged in preparing, on 
Ancient, Medieval, and Modern History. A good text-book on the period to 
which this relates has long been greatly needed, and for want of one, the 
period itself has been almost wholly neglected in the brief historical studies 
which are pursued in most of our seminaries of education. The middle 
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ages, however, in reality, constitute one of the most interesting and im- 
portant periods of the world’s history, and must be understood by those who 
would explain the phenomena of modern civilization, or trace the sources 
from which that civilization flows. The work of Mr. Greene appears tous 
to be well suited to the accomplishment of this object. Its style is clear and 
concise; its topics are well selected and fully explained, and its arrange- 
ment and plan are such as to present a complete view of the wondrous 
transformations of races and nations, which belong to the period of which 
it treats. We recommend the volume to all who are engaged in the 
teaching of history. 

Part IT., on the Geography of Europe for the same period, is soon tobe 
published by Messrs. Appleton. 


A New Method of Learning the German Language, embracing both the 
Analytic and Synthetic modes of instruction; being a plain and practical 
way of acquiring the Art of Reading, S peaking, and Composing German. 
By W. H. Woopsory. Second edition. New-York: Mark H. 
Newman & Co. 1851. 


This work, whose publication we noticed in our number for October, 
appears already to have reached a second edition. Its plan, which is 
entirely simple and philosophical, had its origin in the author’s own expe- 
rience as a learner of the German tongue, and is designed to remove diffi- 
culties which all students, in a greater orless degree, are sure to encoun- 
ter in the acquisition of any living language that is not vernacular. The 
Grammar of Mr. Woodbury has been tried by experienced teachers, and 
found well suited to the introduction of students to an acquaintance with 
the German, both as a spoken and a written language. In addition to the 
grammatical forms, the work contains a series of lessons in reading, se- 
lected from the best German classics, both in poetry and in prose—to 
which is appended a copious vocabulary. We specially commend it to 
the attention of teachers and students of this language. 


Mark H. Newman & Co. have among their publications many other 
school books of great value and repute, which have been prepared by per- 
sons of the highest authority in the departments to which they severally 
relate. Among those just issued from their press, we have received the 
se att -— 

1. Natural Philosophy for the use of Schools and Academies. TIilustrated 
by numerous Examples and Diagrams. By Hamitron L. Smirn, A.M. 
Fourth edition. A work which has been for several years in use ir the 
cemagls of the country, and is now favorably known to the public. 

2. English Grammar on Synthetical Principles, illustrated by Exercises for 
Gramatical Analysis, with Exercises of False Syntax, ge. gee. By GrorGe 
Spencer, A.M., Latin Principal of the Utica Academy, New-York. 

3. An Elementary Grammar of the Greek Language, with Greek and 
English Exercises, and an Appendix on the Homeric Verse and Dialects. By 
Dr. Rapnart Kunner. Translated from the German by Samvuen H. 
Tartor, of Phillips Academy, Andover. This excellent Greek Grammar 
has now reached the eighth edition, and is in use in many of the best 
Schools and Colleges in all parts of the United States. 

4. An Introduction to the Greek Language,with appropriate Exercises, for 
the use of Schools and Private Learners. By AsaneuC.Kenprick. (Se- 
cond edition, revised and enlarged.) Professor Kendrick ranks among 
our comparatively few very eminent Greek scholars and Greek instruct- 
ors, and every contribution which he makes to the advancement of 
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his favorite department, is sure to be worthy of attention. This little 
book has already proved its own value to those who have read it; it is 
enough for us that it bears the name of its accomplished and experienced 
author. 


The Utility of Collegiate and Professienal Schools. An Address in behalf 
of the Society for the Promotion of Collegiate and Theological Education at 
the West. By Epwarps A. Park, Abbott Professor in the Andover 
Theological Seminary. Andover. 1850. 


This discourse appeared as an article in the Bibliotheca Sacra for 
October, and is now published in a separate form suited for a wider cir- 
culation. Never have we read a discourse relating to education, which 
we have wished to be more widely circulated. It is an elaborate argu- 
ment in behalf of Collegiate and Professional Schools, for their ample 
support and their farther multiplication, wrought from one of the richest 
veins of the author’s large and liberal mind. We will not attempt an 
outline of its contents, for we could not thus do justice either to its noble 
sentiments, or to the eloquent style in which they are set forth. Let the 
discourse itself be read, and there will arise in every mind a higher ap- 
preciation of our schools of learning, and of the inestimable benefits they 
are conferring, and in every period of our history have conferred, not 
only on those who have received their instructions, but upon the commu- 
nities and the neighborhoods in which they are planted. 


A Concise Practical Grammar of the English Language, with Exercises in 
Analysis and Parsing. By J.T. Cuampuin, Professor in Waterville 
College. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 1850. 


One thing naturally leads to another; and in accordance with this pro- 
found truth, we have no doubt that the preparation of a Greek and a Latin 
Grammar leads, by a tendency which it is difficult to resist, to the prepara- 
tion of an English Grammar. Professor Champlin has no less than three 
Grammars—a Greek, a Latin, and an English—now before the public for the 
benefit of the rising generation; and what is especially worthy of remark, 
they are all excellent Grammars. The English, the one now before us, 
and the latest born of the three, is a work of upwards of two hundred 
pages, prepared in accordance with philosophical principles, and supplied 
with exercises in analysis and parsing. Among the more than three hun- 
dred grammars in which our mother tongue is taught to childhood, this is un- 
doubtedly one of the ten or twenty that are worthy to be used in schools. 


The Worlds Progress: A Dictionary of Dates. With Tabular Views of 
General History and a Historical Chart. Edited by G. P. Putnam. 
New-York: G. P. Putnam. 12mo, pp. 692. 


It would be difficult to compress within an equal number of pages, a 
larger amount of valuable historical information, arranged for ready refer- 
ence, than is embraced in this unique and handsome volume. The editor 
is a gentleman of middle age, who has been for many years largely en- 
gaged in business, and one can hardly understand how he has commanded 
the time for the wide reading which this volume indicates, or for the pa- 
tient classification and arrangement which have given it its form and value. 
Following a Chart of History, curious and useful, on the plan of Dr. J. 
Priestley, we find Tabular Views of Universal History, so arranged as to 
show both the general Progress of the World, and the leading contempo- 
rary events of its great divisions. These Tabular Views embrace Ancient 
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and Modern History, and are brought down to the present time. Next 
we find Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates, incorporated almost entire, with ad- 
ditions relating to the United States; then a Literary Chronology, on the 
basis of that in the Companion to the British Almanac, extending the Cat- 
alogue, however, and increasing the amount of information given. This 
Chronology begins with Moses and terminates with writers of our own 
times. It embraces writers of many countries, and arranges them in 
three columns, under the heads, respectively, of Imagination, Fact, and 
Speculative and Scientific. Following this, we find an alphabetical list of 
Heathen Deities, and other Fabulous Persons, with the Heroes and Hero- 
ines of Antiquity, and a Biographical Index. Those who possess this 


volume would by no means part with it. It is elegantly and correctly 
printed. 


A General View of the Fine Arts, Critical and Historical. With an Intro- 
duction by D. Huntineton, N. A., A. M. New-York: G. P. Putnam. 
12mo, pp. 472. 


This work is more a compilation than an original performance, and em- 
braces the collected results of a lady’s reading and study while herself 
under tutelage as an artist. It opens with a summary of the conjectures 
on the origin of the Fine Arts with which most intelligent readers are 
familiar, and with observations on the advantages to be derived from their 
cultivation, and a few general rules of criticism. Taking up then the sev- 
eral Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, and Music, it proceeds to 
give in brief the history of each, with notices of the most distinguished 
Artists and their works. Its details are sufficiently extended to be attrac- 
tive, while at the same time it compresses a vast deal of information within 
a narrow compass. Mr. Huntington’s Introduction will secure for it a 
merited confidence, and its effect can hardly fail to be the more rapid dif- 
fusion among us of a taste for the studies of which it treats. 


The Works of Nathaniel Emmons, D.D., late Pastor of the Church in Frank- 
lin, Mass.; with a Memoir of his Life. Edited by Jacoxs Ipz, D.D. 
Vol. VII. New-York: M. W. Dodd, Brick Church Chapel. Boston: 
Crocker & Brewster. North Wrentham. Mass.: Charles Simmons. 
1850. 


We published an extended and highly commendatory review of the first 
six volumes of these works, soon after their publication in 1842. In that 
review we expressed the wish that the sale of the work might be such as 
to warrant the publication of a part or the whole of the remaining four 
volumes of sermons which the editor had selected for the purpose, and 
which were said to be as valuable as those then presented. Of course, 
we now rejoice in the appearance of this additional volume, and hope it 
may ere long be followed by others. Dr. Emmons stands conspicuous 
among that very small class of writers whose opinions, on whatever sub- 
ject, are eagerly sought by every inquisitive mind. Even his opponents 
are anxious to see them, and to peruse the clearly and concisely stated 
reasons he has for them. Indeed, in addition to. more weighty considera- 
tions, Dr. Emmons is himself so much of a curiosity, that the curious are 
never weary of communing with him; and, withal, so fine a moral writer, 
that the lovers of elegant diction and a pure, chaste, and direct style, are 
always delighted in perusing his works. Through the most rugged and 
thorny mazes of metaphysics, he makes for them so straight and smooth 
a passage that they follow him without fatigue or annoyance; nor does he 
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need, like most popular writers, to allure them by strewing flowers in the 

ath. 
: The present volume contains forty-two discourses; many of them on 
new subjects, but a part on themes discussed, to some extent, in the pre- 
vious volumes, but more fully illustrated in this. In paper and type it 
resembles the previous volumes, and a portion of the copies are in the 
same style of binding and lettered as a continuation of his works, in order 54 
to accommodate those who already own the previous volumes. * : 
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Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL. D. By iA 
his Son-in-Law, Wm. Hanna, LL.D. In three valimees. Vol. I. ¢ 
New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 


This noble biography loses none of its interest as it progresses. To 
many readers this second volume will exceed the former in interest and a 
value. It contains but eight vears of Dr. Chalmers’ eventful life, (the 
years of his pastorate in Glasgow ;) but the variety of the topics which 
it embraces, and the sound, deep, practical philosophy of the application 
of Chri istianity to the physical and spiritual wants of a great and densely 
crowded city, are full of instruction to all who would look beneath the ; 
surface of things, and minister successfully, not to the mere external < 
symptoms and obvious manifestations of misery, but to its latent causes. £ 

We should love to examine more fully some of the suggestions here B 
contained; but a better opportunity will perhaps be furnished on the : | 
appearance of the concluding volume of this most important Memoir. 
The present volume, extending to nearly 600 pages, is replete with valua- 
ble interest from beginning to end. 















A New Memoir of Hannah More ; or, Kite in Hall and Cottage. By Heten 
C. Knieut. Published by M. W. Dodd. New-York. 1850. 


Hannah More died in 1833, and her “ Life and Correspondence,” edited 
by William Roberts, was published in two volumes, in the course of the 
following year. That work is a complete portraiture of her useful life 
and exalted character. It is, however, fast passing away from the notice 
of the generation now upon the stage, and we are glad to meet with a * 
‘‘New Memoir” that will again present this distinguished woman to the 
attention of the public, and especially of the young of her own sex. The 
work is short and pleasantly executed, and while it omits the details of 
the life of Mrs. More, it sketches with spirit and effect the most impor- 
tant scenes in which she atted, the philanthropic labors which she per- 
formed, and several of the illustrious characters with whom she was i 
associated. It also contains some agreeable specimens of her corre- 4 
spondence, and in a graceful conclusion sets forth the great lesson which 
her life is so well fitted toteach. It isa book admirably suited to interest 
and improve the minds of the young. 
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History of Madame Roland. By Joun 8. C. Asporr. New-York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 18mo, pp. 304. “i 


The History of Madame Roland, recently added to the series which 
have proceeded from the pen of Mr. Abbott in rapid succession, is not : 
inferior in interest to any of its predecessors. It gives a graphic sketch i 
of the formation and growth of that wonderful character which she exhib- ‘ 
ited during the exciting scenes of the French Revolution, and furnishes a 
powerful delineation of the part in those scenes which was borne by her. 
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Like all the books of the series, it so pursues its way through prevailing 
opinions and incidents, as to guard the faith and morals of the young, for 
whom it is designed. The conception of these volumes was a happy one, 
and the labors of the author have been rewarded by a wide circulation of 
his works. 


The Evening of Life; or, Light and Comfort amid the Shadows of Declining 
Years. By Jeremran Cuapuin. New-York: L. Colby. 12mo, pp. 
228. 


We welcome our friend from whom this book proceeds to the field of 
authorship. His work, in part a compilation of brief extracts from choice 
writers of many ages and countries, and in part composed of brief articles 
from his own gifted pen, is replete with suggestions and solaces which are 
fitted to cheer the evening of life, and will be accepted by the aged with 
peculiar satisfaction and gratitude. The tone of piety which pervades it 
is as mellow and beautiful as the serenest twilight of summer. With ad- 
mirable good taste the type on which it is printed is large and clear, and 
the paper white and substantial. It forms an elegant voluine,—just such 
an one as filial love will be most happy to bear to the parental roof asa 
memento of affection. The well-chosen dedication, ‘To my Moruer,” 
will recall to many minds the person and virtues of the widow of the late 
Rev. Jeremiah Chaplin, D.D., the founder and first President of Water- 
ville College. 


A Cenotaph to a Woman of the Burman Mission; or, Views in the Mission- 
ary Path of Helen M. Mason, By Francis Mason. New-York: 
Lewis Colby. 24mo, pp. 187. 


Mrs. Mason was a woman whose virtues endeared her to her own 
family and friends, and whose useful labors as a missionary will live im- 
perishably in the recollection of her missionary associates, and of those 
sitting in the region and shadow of death to whom she bore the light of 
life. This volume, with a title which we like not, contains the record 
of her life, and utters her husband’s tribute to her memory. It is beau- 
tifully executed, and will be an acceptable and useful book among the 
friends of missions. 


The Wide, Wide World. By ExizasetTH WETHERELL. In two volumes. 
New-York: George P. Putnam. 1850. 


We know nothing of the author of these volumes save what the volumes 
themselves reveal. In these, however, we have found a work of singular 
interest and power—a simple and touching story, in which are portrayed the 
purest and noblest of characters, serenely treading the pathway of Chris- 
tian truth and duty through “the wide, wide world.” It belongs to the 
class of religious novels, but it is among the first and highest of the class. 
It tells how a mother’s prayers are answered in the beautiful life of her 
orphan child—how Heaven shields from harm its chosen ones—how all 
things conspire to reward and bless simple-hearted virtue; and how piety 
gilds, like the morning sun, every form of character, and every scene of 
life on which it rests. The work contains no sentiment that is not pure 
and just, and through the plot of the story holds the imagination bound by 
its spell. The development and final issue are in accordance with tho 
teachings of Christian truth and the laws of Divine Providence. It is a 
work which we cannot forbear highly to commend. 
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Poems of Hope and Action. By Wititam Oxanp Bourne. New-York: 
G. P. Putnam. 8vo, pp. 143. 


For several years readers of the better class of our magazines and jour- 
nals have been acevstomed to meet with occasional poems from the pen 
of Mr. Bourne. Thesé poems have always been those of ‘hope and 
action.” Mr. B. belongs among those who believe that progress is a law 
of the social state, and he is always hoping therefore for a better time. 
But he would apply no quack remedies—no human inventions. His faith 
is in the gospel as the true reforming power, and in the gospel published 
and applied with earnest energy. ‘These views pervade his poems, and 
give to them their character. We think this character has been a chief 
occasion of their pepularity. Hope and action are characteristics of our 
times, and whatever is inspired by the common sentiment awakens a com- 
mon response. We do not think that Mr. Bourne’s poems indicate in 
the highest degree the creative faculty, and yet they are in this respect 
superior to a vast deal of the sentimentality which passes for poetry even 
among cultivated readers. They are poems, which is saying a good deal, 
and we think them creditable to the head and the heart of their author. 
His allusions to the press are accounted for by the fact that he is a prac- 
tical printer, and maguifies his office. 


Reveries of a Bachelor ; or, a Book of the Heart. By Ix. Marvet, Author 
of “‘ Fresh Gleanings.” New-York: Baker & Scribner. 1850. 


Ik. Marvel is the nom de guerre of a pleasant, well educated, and much 
travelled young gentleman, who belongs to the State of Connecticut, and 
who began his literary career a few years since, while abroad, by con- 
tributing letters of great spirit and interest to the columns of the New- 
York Courier and Enquirer. The name is now tound on the title-page of 
several most agreeable volumes which are to be met with in nearly every 
family among whom there is much taste for pleasant reading. Those 
that we now remember are ‘“ Fresh Gleanings from Old Fields,’’ “The 
Battle Summer,” and we were about to write the ‘ Lorgnette,” but we 
believe it does not bear the name, though it is pretty generally ascribed to 
the pen, of Ik. Marvel. These “ Reveries of a Bachelor’ relate to many 
different scenes, and are descriptive of a great variety of moods. The 
everywhere indicate a mind of serene and gentle spirit,—well stored with 
the learning of books and with the richer lore which travel and observa- 
tion in many lands can alone bestow. They are written in chaste and 
idiomatic English, and by their quaint allusions and quiet meditative tone, 
often remind us of Charles Lamb, as he appears in that most delightful 
of his works, the Last Essays of Elia. 


ZEsop’s Fables: A New Version, chiefly from Original Sources. By Rev. 
Tuomas James, M.A. With more than Fifty Illustrations, designed 
by Joun Tennret. New-York: Robert B. Collins. 8vo, pp. 224. 


This edition of Zsop merits attention, not less for the labors of the ed- 
itor than for the artistic taste and skill which have been exhibited in the 
outward garb in which it is given to the public. Indeed it is very seldom 
that a book appears, which, in the beauty and effect of its illustration’ and 
the elegance of the letter-press, can be compared with this. Mr. James 
has taken great pains in collating versions of sop, and in the investiga- 
tion of authorities, and has certainly made a great advance upon the cor- 
rupted editions which have been in circulation. Fables which have lived 
two thousand five hundred years, it is safe to conclude have still many 
years before them, and it is gratifying to possess them in a form worthy of 
their immortality. 
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Mr. Georee P. Putnam, on the arrival of Frederika Bremer upon our 
shores, commenced the republication of her works, in an elegant edition, 
revised by her own hand. ‘he Neighbors, which was first issued, is 
now succeeded by The Home, or Family Cares and Family Joys,—a favor- 
ite from its first appearance. 12mo, pp. 449.—From Mr. Putnam’s pro- 
lific press we have likewise, Success in Life, belonging to a popular series 
by Mrs. L. C. T'urnitt, the present volume deriving its illustration from 
the Mechanic. 12mo, pp. 171.—History of Propellers and Steam Naviga- 
tion, with Biographical Sketches of the Early Inventors. By Rosert Mac- 
FARLANE, C. E. The author of this volume is the intelligent editor of the 
Scientific American. Observing with regret the numberless useless “ re- 
inventions” for propelling vessels which have recently appeared and as sud- 
denly vanished, he has grouped their histories in this narrow compass as 
a warning against waste of time; he has likewise furnished an interesting 
history of steam navigation, with his views of the relative claims of the 
principal inventors. He devotes a separate chapter to Marine steam navi- 
gation, and illustrates the differences between machinery for river and sea 
service. It is an interesting and valuable book, comprised in 144 pages, 
12mo.— The Artisi’?s Chromatic Hand-Book ; being a Practical Treatise on 
Pigments, their Properties and Uses in Painting. To which is added, A 
few Remarks on Vehicles and Varnishes. Chiefly a compilation from the 
best Authorities. By Joun P. Ripner. 12mo, pp. 144. The title of this 
book indicates its character and uses. Such a work is increasingly use- 
ful, both from the increase of artists among us, and from the fact that their 
pigments are now generally bought of color-dealers, rendering tests the 
more important.—Béranger: T'wo Hundred of his Lyrical Poems, done into 
English verse. By Wititiam Youne. 12mo, pp. 400.— The Pioneers ; or the 
Sources of the Susquehanna, a Descriptive Tale. By the Author of the Deer- 
slayer, &c. 12mo, pp. 505. Following the recent example of Washington 
Irving, Mr. Cooper is giving his final revision to the numerous volumes 
which have proceeded from his pen, and Mr. Putnam is sending them 
forth to the world in an outward garb worthy of their perfected state. The 
present forms the fourth volume of the, Leather-Stocking Tales. Like 
Mr. Irving, too, Mr. Cooper, while revising old and favorite productions, 
is engaged in the preparation of new works with which the public will 
ere long be favored ;—nor is his the only pen which is busy within his 
dwelling. ‘Rural Hours” will again minister to the gratification of 
readers of taste and cultivation.— Jamaica in 1850; or the Effects of 
Sixteen Years of Freedom ina Slave Colony. By Joun Biaetow. 24mo, 
pp. 214. The beautiful printing exhibited in this volume awakens pre- 
dilections in its favor. It is the work of one of the editors of the New- 
York Evening Post, and though to those who look upon the institution of 
slavery from a different point of view, its conclusions may not always be 
acceptable, we venture to assure them that they will find its facts and 
deductions worthy of their attention. They willlearn that Jamaica was a 
doomed colony before British legislation proclaimed liberty to the servile 
population, and that its decline is therefore to be attributed to other 
causes. We regret our inability to give a more adequate view of the 
contents of this volume. We hope it may be widely read. 


Ticknor, Rem & Frevps, of Boston, have published True Stories from 
Hisiory and Biography. By NatTHaniet Hawrnorne. 16mo, pp. 335. 
This volume is from one of the most popular of our writers. It de- 
scribes the eminent characters and events of American History in a form 
and style suited to the young, preserving the thread of history by relat- 
ing the adventures of a Chair which has passed from one to another of 
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the great personages of our annals, whose lives have been historic. It is 
an admirable historical compend for children.—The same publishers have 
issued Poems. By Grace GreeNwoop. 16mo, pp. 190. Beauty of 
conception and spriglitliness of style have given the writings of Grace, 
Greenwood wide currency, and thousands of admirers will seize with 
avidity this offering from her pen. She has more of wit and fancy than 
of creative genius, and is therefore more successful in prose than poe- 
try. Her preface disarms criticism: ‘*'To the critic I would only whis- 
per, that this collection is not nearly so large as it might have been; and 
that I am confident he would overlook the bad verse he may find in it, 
could he know how much worse poetry has been left out.” 


Baxer & Scrisner—we regret to record the death of the senior 
partner of this firm—have issued the third and last volume of The Psalms 
Translated and Explained. By J. A. ALEXANDER. 12mo, pp. 316. Inthe 
October number of this Review we took occasion to call the attention of 
our readers to this monument of ripe Biblical learning. Now that the last 
volume has been issued, we take pleasure in mentioning it again, assuring 
clergymen and intelligent students of the Scriptures of every class, that 
they will find in these volumes aids which they cannot afford to dispense 
with.—From the same house we have India and the Hindoos: Being a 
Popular View of the Geography, History, Government, Manners, Customs, 
Literature, and Religion of that Ancient People; with an account of 
Christian Missions among them. By F. De W. Warp. 12mo, pp. 344. 
The intelligent author of this volume, now the pastor of a church in the 
interior of the State of New-York, was for ten years a missionary in 
Southern India. During that time he travelled extensively, and made ob- 
servations with manifest discrimination and judgment. He has been 
likewise a diligent student of whatever could illustrate the history and 
character of India and the Hindoos. The volume which he has prepared, 
and which was designed for popular use, embodies an unusual amount of 
information, extending over the wide range of topics indicated in the title. 
It is moreover an exceedingly readable book. How much do Geography, 
Ethnology, Philology, and History, owe to Christian Missions! In their 
journals and letters, and in the more elaborate volumes which have pro- 
ceeded from their pens, the missionaries of the cross have conveyed to the 
ten thousand homes of their patrons an am)unt of knowledge concerning the 
most distant and most unfamiliar nations and tribes, which was never be- 
fore possessed by scholars. Indeed this is a part of the process by which 
the grand consummation to which they aspire is to be reached. They are 
introducing mankind to each other, and uniting them by sacred bonds. 
They are iliustrating the brotherhood of humanity, and cementing it by 
the alliances of the Christian faith. We welcome such books with the 
highest satisfaction. 


C. M. Saxton, Agricultural Book Publisher, New-York, has issued 
Lectures on the Applications of Chemistry and Geology to Agriculture. By 
James F. W. Jonunston. New edition, with an Appendix containing 
suggestions for Experiments in Practical Agriculture. 12mo, pp. 700. 
We welcome every book of this character. Agriculture, the noblest of 
employments, is beginning to discover the advantages which it may find 
in Science. This volume is the republication of an English work, from 
an author whose views are entitled to respectful attention. It is divided 
into four Parts, which treat respectively of the Organic Constituents of 
Plants; of the Inorganic Elements in Plants ; of the Improvement of the 
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Soil by Mechanical and Chemical means, and of the Products of the Soil 
and their use in the Feeding of Animals. 


Tue American Tract Society has issued (12mo, pp. 400) Christ 
Knocking at the Door of Sinners’ Hearts; or, a Solemn Entreaty to receive 
the Saviour and His Gospel. By Joun Fuaven. This treatise was 
originally issued under the title of ‘* England’s Duty,” and consisted 
of twelve sermons, which were preached to the author’s congre- 
gation, when the Revolution of 1688 had restored religious freedom, 
and put again into an unrestricted ministry those who had felt the 
oppression of the Act of Uniformity. The delivery of these sermons, 
full of powerful and fervid appeal, was greatly blessed with the attending 
influences of ,the Holy Spirit. They now appear with a new title which 
better defines their character, arranged in chapters, and with such modi- 
fications of language as are required to make them more intelligible to 
readers of our times. It is a pleasure to see such a book put in the way 
to be widely circulated.—The same Society has issued Lectures adapted 
to the Capacity of Children. By Rev. ALEXANDER FLETCHER. 2 vols. 
32mo, pp. 230, 224. The author of these volumes has had very large expe- 
rience in preaching to children, sometimes addressing congregations of four 
thousand. We have already had opportunity to notice the interest with which 
they are read by those for whom they are published, and we have great 
pleasure in commending them to the attention of parents. Accompany- 
ing them we have two volumes, 32mo, pp. 80, 92, entitled, respectively, 
Repentance and Faith, Explained to the Understanding of the Young. By 
Rev. Cuartes Waker, D.D. Such volumes will be welcomed as aids 
in the responsible work of imparting religious instruction to children. 


Tre American Baprist Pusticarion Society has given to the pub- 
lic another selection from the writings of Bunyan, designated as his “ In- 
viling Works.” The volume, a handsome 12mo of 406 pages, is designed 
to follow the ‘* Awakening Works,” lately published by the same Society, 
and embraces the Jerusalem Sinner Saved, Come and Welcome to Jesus 
Christ, Christ a Complete Saviour, and Bunyan’s Last Sermon. The fol- 
lowing beautiful passage from the “* Come and Welcome,” combining the 
tenderness of invitation with the solemnity of admonition, indicates the 
manner in which Bunyan would draw sinners to Christ, and might, per- 
haps, be chosen as a fitting motto to this volume: “God hath strewed all 
the way from the gate of Hell to the gate of Heaven, with flowers out of 
his own garden. Behold how the Promises, Invitations, Calls, lie around 
thee like lilies.. Take heed that thou do not tread ‘them under foot, sin- 
ner !”—The same Society has commenced the publication of a Scripture 
Series for Sabbath Schools. By a Teacher,—a small work, consisting of 
questions and answers, designed in the successive numbers to go over the 
whole Bible, and illustrate to children the doctrines of Creation, Provi- 
dence and Redemption. 


Epwarp H. Fiercuer has issued the Life of Alexander Carson, LL.D 
By Groree C. Moore. 12mo, pp.156. This sketch of the life of a great 
and good man, which has just been placed in our hands, was written by a 
pupil of Dr. Carson, for some time resident in his family. It exhibits the 
generous warmth, as well as the sometimes extravagant expression, of 
[rish feeling; but even if the scrutiny of the cautious is awakened by that 
circumstance, they will still see enough in the character and the life of 
Dr. Carson to win their highest admiration. Many will be thankful to 
Mr. Moore for even the brief record furnished by this volume. 
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Gouxtp & Lincoun have recently issued, two volumes in one, the Tafe 
and Correspondence of John Foster. Edited by J.E. Ryxtanp. With Notices 
of Mr. Fosteras a Preacher, and as a Companion. By Joun SHEPPARD. 
This work has been already commended to the attention of the readers of 
this Review, as a valuable record unfolding to the world the manners and 
habits, the unconstrained methods of thinking and feeling, of a man who 
was among the greatest of his time. 





Art. XL—INTELLIGENCE. 


Dumestic. 


Brown Untversity.—The Catalogue of Brown University for 1850-51 presents 
a complete view of this venerable seat of learning, as it exists under the new arrange- 
ments which were adopted during the last year. Those arrangements were com- 
pleted at the late commencement, and the new system of college instruction has been 
in operation since the beginning of the present term. The principal new feature 
which is presented in the Catalogue, is the abolition of the old designations of the 
classes, and the substitution for Seniors, Juniors, Sophomores and Freshmen, of the 
titles of Undergraduates of four years’, of three years’, of two eae: and of one 
year’s standing. The students appear to be studying substantially the same things 
as they have heretofore been accustomed to study. Considerable room for elec- 
tion, however, is allowed them under the new laws, and the instruction in several 
of the departments is extended farther and made much fuller than was compati- 
ble with the old. 

The Faculty is composed of the President, who is also Professor of Intellectual 
and Moral Philosophy, and a Professor of Mathematics, of Chemistry, of Rhetoric, 
of Latin, of Greek, of Modern Languages, of Natural Philosophy and Civil En- 
gineering, and of Chemistry applied to the Arts. The latter department, together 
with that of Civil Engineering, has lately been added to the University. 

The whole number of students is 175, of whom 51 are from Rhode Island, 63 
from Massachusetts, 14 from New-York, and 12 from New-Hampshire. The re- 
mainder, with two exceptions, are from other portions of the United States. Two 
are from other countries. 

By the laws of the University, a student may become a candidate for either one 
of three degrees, that of Bachelor of Philosophy, Bachelor of Arts, or Master of 
Arts. For either of the first two, the course of studies is so arranged, that a 
student may complete it in three years, though it may profitably occupy his attention 
and detain him in college for a longer period. For the degree of Bachelor of Phi- 
losophy, the Latin and Greek Languages are not required. The degree of Master 
of Arts embraces a course of instruction which may be accomplished in four years, 
but which, if generously pursued, will advantageously occupy the student’s atten- 
tion a much longer time, In addition to those who are candidates for degrees, the 
instructions of the University are equally open and available to those who wish onl 
to attend particular classes, and qualify themselves in particular arts or branches of 
learning. In this manner it is deugned to make the teaching of science more im- 
mediately tributary to the interests of society, and better suited to the wants of 
a practical age, while at the same time the higher ends of learning are kept distinctly 
in view, and pursued with the utmost zeal by all who are desirous of becoming ac- 
complished scholars. 

The noble munif.cence which has lately endowed the University with a fund of 
$125,000,-cannot be too highly commended. Of this sum, upwards of $100,000, 
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we understand, were contributed by citizens of Providence, the city which for 
eighty years has witnessed the literary festivals which the University has annually 
held, and shared in the intellectual influences which it has always exerted. These 
contributions came from no single class in the community, and from no one denomina- 
tion of Christians; they were rather the generous tribute which all classes of citi- 
zens and all sects of Christians united in offering for the promotion of the interests 
of science and the cause of education. The record of this munificence will form a 
proud passage in the history of the city of Roger Williams. 


Mapison University.— We have not received the Catalogue fer 1850-51. It was 
to be expected that the list of students would be abridged from the amplitude of 
former years, by the long agitation of the removal question, and by the rise of the 
new University at Rochester. A friend in the Faculty writes to us, however, that 
the present condition of the University, all things considered, is much better than 
he had anticipated, and the prospects satisfactory. The effort to raise an endow- 
ment of $60,000 has been so far successful that near $50,000 have been already 
subscribed, and a considerable sum beyond that is regarded as safely pledged. The 
number of students is 61, of whom 36 are studying for the ministry. They are 
distributed through the departments thus: Theological Students, 12; Collegiate, 
31; viz. Seniors, 2; Juniors, 5; Sophomores, 15; Freshmen, 9; University Gram- 
mar School, 20. The following Professors compose the Faculty of Instruction: 
Theological Faculty—Rev. George W. Eaton, D.D., Theology; Rev. Edmund Tur- 
ney, A.M., Biblical Literature ; ——, Ecclesiastical History. College Faculty— 
Rev. G. W. Eaton, D.D., Intellectualand Moral Philosophy; Rev. Edmund Turney, 
A.M., Evidences of Christianity ; Rev. P. B. Spear, A.M., Hebrew and Latin Lan- 
guages; Rev. E. S. Gallup, A.M., Greek Language and Literature; Rev. A. M. Bee- 
bee, A.M., Logic and English Literature; L. Osborn, A.M., Natural Sciences; W. 
T. Biddle, A.B, Tutor in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 





University oF Rocurster.—Our endeavors to be placed in possession of the 
necessary materials for a sketch of the rise of this institution have not been successful, 
and we shall give, therefore, no more than a meagre statement, hoping for ampler 
details at another time. A provisional charter was procured about one year ago, 
conditioned on the obtaining of $130,000, not more than $30,000 of which should 
be expended in University buildings. The subscription was commenced about the 
first of March last, and so ready was the liberality of the friends of the enterprise, 
that it very soon became safe to take the preliminary steps towards procuring a 
Faculty of Instruction and opening the University. The opening took place early 
in the month of November, and about ¥00 students have been matriculated. Of 
these about 25 are in the Theological classes, and the remainder are undergraduates 
of the Senior, Junior, Sophomore and Freshmen classes. Above 30 are members 
of the Freshmen class. Of the whole number about 70 are preparing for the min- 
istry. There is no preparatory department in connection with the University. The 
following Professors compose the Faculty of Instruction: Rev. Asahel C. Kendrick, 
D.D., Greek Language and Literature; John F, Richardson, A.M., Latin Language 
and Literature; John H. Raymond, A.M., History and Belles Lettres; Chester 
Dewey, D.D., Natural Sciences; Thomas J, Conant, D.D., Hebrew and German 
Languages; 8. S. Green, A.M., Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. Mr. Green's 
acceptance of the post has not been communicated, and instruction in his depart- 
ment is given temporarily by E. P. Smith, Esq. 

As an adjunct to the University, and still independent of it, the New-York Bap- 
tist Union for Ministerial Education has been organized and incorporated, its ob- 
ject being to provide theological instruction and to assist indigent young men in 
preparing for the ministry. This body holds unshared control of the whole business 
of theological education in connection with the University. It is entirely a separ. 
ate, and eritirely a Baptist corporation, as, for such a purpose, it of right should be. 
Of this body the Rev. Zenas Freeman is Corresponding Secretary. The Professors 
appointed by this Union are, the Rev. Thomas J. Conant, D.D., in the department 
of Biblical Literature, and the Rev. John S, Maginnis, D.D., in the department of 
Theology. 

The subscription for the endowment of the University proper has reached very 
nearly $150,000. Subscriptions for the endowment of the theological Professorships 
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have been lately opened, and several thousand dollars have already been subscribed. 
It is the aim and purpose of the gentlemen charged with these important interests, 
to raise the two subscriptions to the munificent sum of $225,000. 
It is impossible to close this brief and inadequate notice without a special allu- 
sion to the enlightened zeal which has carried forward so rapidly this great enter- 
rise. To Western New-York, to the county of Monroe, to the city of Rochester, 
seo the high honor of leading, with the most distinguished readiness and liber- 
ality, this movement; but to every section is due likewise the praise of cheering 
and aiding a work so well begun. Its vast influence upon the cause of Christian 
learning, and thence upon the cause of Christianity itself, seems to have been ap- 
preciated, and the University of Rochester may be justly regarded as consecrated 
from its very inception “to Christ and his Church.” Nor can we refrain from a 
particular mention of the truly catholic liberality evinced in this enterprise by many 
gentlemen of other Christian denominations. The citizens of Rochester have moved 
in it as conscious of adding the chief ornament to their beautiful city. May it be 
as perpetual and as perpetually beneficent asthe Falls of their own Genesee! And 
when the names of the Medici of America are written, sure are we that years of 
laborious service withdrawn from commerce and devoted to learning, and that service 
crowned with large pecuniary munificence, will identify for ever the University of 
Rochester with the name of Joun N. Wriper. 


NEW PLANET. 


Anextranumber of the Astronomical Journal, edited by Dr. Gould, of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, announced to the public a few days since the discovery of another 
planet by Mr. De Gasparis, of Naples, on the 2d of November last. The orbit of 
this new planet is of course not determined. It appears as a star of about the tenth 
magnitude, and is presumed to belong to the very remarkable group of small 
planets called Asteroids, lying between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, and is the 
thirteenth in the order of discovery, and the third which has been discovered during 
the present year. 

The following table, giving the names of the planets and of their discoverers, the 
time and place of discovery, and their mean distances from the sun, (the distance 
of the earth being considered as unity,) will be interesting to the scientific 
reader :— 














Mean 

Name of Planet. | Name of Discoverer. Place. Time. agg 
DON io nbs cesses te POM Gi soc cccce sens Palermo, .....2000s January 1, 1801,...... 2,768 
PORIB i ok > 6558 HG | Olbers,.........00. Bremen,.........-. March 28, 1802,.......| 2,778 
Recital Harding,......... 7 oe t . | September 1, 1804,....| 2,671 
WOM os bi cctes senees RES Bremen,....... ...| March 29, 1807,....... 2,361 
MRTG oi sd ass Boe ee eee | Driessen, ..... 6. c.00e December 8, 1845,....| 2,577 
Pe Petes ee | HOneke, 6660 csc sic) DAR ic esicc cs July 1, 1847,........ 2,426 
pee or eee | Hind, ......... siewee | LOMEORy. 0:0 d 02h oe August 13, 1847,..... 2,385 
UR Gas Cruse yes ip. (eRe | DOME, ano0's cones October 18, 1847,..... 2.202 
aE CL aa | Groham,........... | Markree,........... April 25, 1848,........ 2.386 
Wins. ccc isie diss | De Gasparis,........ Bol. See ested .| April 12, 1849,........ 8,131 
Parthenope, ......... | De Gasparis........ Naples,... .....++ | May 11, 1850,.... ... 2,450 
ON sa tcthaescusihe oo ee Ee ee September 13, 1850,..| 2,334 
New Planet,......... | De Gasparis,.. .. .| Naples,...........- | November 2, 1850,.... Le 





It will be observed that nine of these planets have been discovered within the 
last six years. Astronomy was long since proclaimed as the most perfect of the 
sciences; and many persons had begun to think that the heavens presented but a 
barren field to the eye of the explorer; that after the labors of the Cassini, the 
Herschels, and Bessel, and Stuve, nothing remained to reward the research of subse- 
quent astronomers. Never was an 7, armen more erroneous ; never, since the inven- 
tion of the telescope by Galileo, could astronomy boast of such brilliant triumphs as 
within the last few years. And from the present stand-point, looking back upon 
the suceess of Leverrier, Hind and De Gasparis, we may well conclude that the yet 
hidden treasures of astronomy are, as the stars of the firmament, innumerable. 
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THE SANDWICH ISLANDS.—1850. 


The condition of the Sandwich Islands in the year 1850 is note-worthy as illus- 
trating the beneficence of Christian missions. Late Sandwich Island papers speak 
in strong terms of the commercial and political progress of the kingdom. The na- 
tives are substituting substantial frame houses for their thatched huts, roads have 
been opened, the best of water provided for any amount of shipping, and ships ar- 
rive continually from every part of the world, !aden with merchandise which finds 
ready market. The King has elevated the people from the condition of serfdom to 
that of land-owners—granting them, without price, proprietorship in the soil which had 
been regarded as his rightful inheritance. Referring to the great change wrought in 
the Islands in twenty years, the Polynesian says:--“ We now find here an established 
constitutional government, with its responsible head, and its responsible executors; 
whose independence is justly acknowledged by the most powerful and enlightened 
nations of the earth, and which is abundantly capable of providing for the wants 
and exigencies of a Christian people, and for its relations with other Christian States, 
We see the nation entirely out of debt,—a financial condition as enviable in a nation 
as it can possibly be in an individual,—with a revenue adequate to its economical 
wants, and with the ability to devote something yearly to public improvements. 
We see a nation living in peace and contentedness, whose condition has received 
more amelioration through the voluntary concessions of the rulers, than centuries 
of bloodshed have wrenched from the oppressor in many other lands; the vote by 
ballot introduced, universal suffrage granted to the people, and the meanest subject 
eligible to a seat in the legislature of the land.” 





Literary. 


AMERICA. 


The Life and Works of John Adams, Edited by his grandson, Charles Francis 
Adams. The second volume of this important contribution to American history 
has lately been published by Messrs. Little & Brown, of Boston. It contains the 
Diary of President Adams, with portions of an autobiography, and some sketches 
of the early public men of Massachusetts, written while the author was associated 
with them in the management of colonial and continental affairs. The volume has 
for its frontispiece a portrait of the President, and is executed both by editor and 
publishers in a manner that conveys the most favorable impression of its value and 
elegance. The first volume, which is not yet published, will contain the Life of John 
Adams. This series is to be followed by another, containing the Life and Works 
of John Quincy Adams. The two collections, when completed, will comprise a 
review of the course of public events from the beginning of the American Revolu- 
tion down to the present time. 

A Description of Palestine, by Rabbi Joseph Schwartz, has been published by 
A. Hart, of Philadelphia. The work is translated from the Hebrew by Isaac Leesor, 
and is embellished with maps and illustrations. Its author resided sixteen years 
in the Holy Land, and has written this book, as he states, for the instruction and 
gratification of the people of his own race. 

New Edition of Horace.—Professor Lincoln, of Brown University, has been for 
some time engaged in preparing a new edition of the works of this most delight- 
ful of the Latin poets. It is now nearly through the press, and will soon be 
published by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. The edition will contain all the writings 
of Horace, together with a Life of the Poet, and a body of notes and illustrations 
designed to elucidate the passages which are obscure either on account of difficul- 

ties in their construction, or in the allusions which they contain. Professor Lincoln 
is an accomplished editor, and brings to the work which he has now nearly com- 
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pleted the best aids of the criticism of Continental Europe. We have examined 
several portions of the Latin text, and specimens of the notes, as they have been 
passing through the press. The printing is —v executed, and the editorial 
criticisms and explanations seem to us all that can be desired by one who seeks 
to become acquainted with the writings of the Venusian Bard. 


The Biography of Wordsworth, by his nephew, the Rev. Christopher Wordsworth 
D.D., Canon of Westminster. This work is now passing through the press in Eng- 
land and will soon be published in this country by Ticknor, Reid & Fields, Boston. 
The American edition will be edited by Professor Henry Reed, of Philadelphia, who 
has undertaken the work at the request of the author. 

Scenes in the Life of the Saviour, by the Poets and Painters.—This is a beautiful 
book, edited by Rev. Rufus W. Griswold, and published by Lindsay & Blakiston, 
Philadelphia. The illustrations are on wood, and represent several of the most 
touching scenes of the New Testament history which the Painters have attempted 
to delineate, while the letter-press contains a beautiful collection of passages from 
the Poets relating to the Saviour’s changeful and suffering life. 


(ift-books and Annuals, of all descriptions, suited to the season of holiday pres- 
ents, have been published by D. Appleton & Co., New-York. Among the most 
beautiful are Our Saviour, with Prophets and Apostles, edited by Rev. Dr. Wain- 
wright. The Pathways and Abiding Places of Our Lord, edited by the same. 
Women of the Old and New Testament, edited by Rev. Dr.Sprague. Sacred Scenes, 
or Passages in the Life of Our Saviour, by various eminent writers. .A Book of 
the Passions, by G. P. R. James. 


The Works of Rev. Leonard Woods, D.D., in five volumes, have passed to a third 
edition, which has just been issued from the press of John P. Jewett & Co., Boston. 
These works are the fruits of the life-long labors of the venerable patriarch, who 
for so long a period occupied the chair of Theology in the Seminary at Andover, 
Their theological merits are said to be of the highest order. 


Gould & Lincoln have announced the second volume of the Annual of Scientific 
Discovery; or Year Book of Facts in Science and Art. Edited by David 
A. Wells and George Bliss, Jr. It will be published on the first of March. Among 
the new features of the present volume will be a glance at the Scientific 
Events of the Year, and a series of Meteorological Tables, for various sections of 
our country. A portrait, on steel, of Professor Sirumian, of Yale College, will em- 
bellish the work. Especial care has been taken in the preparation of the Obituary 
Notices, and of the list of new Books pertaining to Science, published during the 
year 1850, and in these respects the work will be as correct and as —— as 
possible. The Index to articles in Scientific Journals will contain a much larger 
number of references than that in the first volume, and, taken in connection with 
the other contents of the work, will present a complete synopsis of all the valuable 
and important papers which have appeared during the year, in the standard scien- 
tifie Journals of Great Britain, France, Germany, and America, The demand for 
the work has been such that its success is no longer doubtful, and it may be consid- 
ered as a permanently established periodical, to appear for a series of years. 

The same publishers announce as in preparation a work entitled Comparative, 
Physical, and Historical Geography ; or the Study of the Earth and its Inhabi- 
tants. A series of graduated courses, for the use of Schools. By Arnotp Guyot 
The series will consist of three courses, adapted to the capacity of three differ- 
ent ages and periods of study. The first is intended for primary schools, and for 
children of from seven to ten years. The second is adapted for higher schools, and 
fir young persons of from ten to fifteen years. The third is to be used as a scien- 
tific manual, in Academies and Colleges. Each course will be divided into two 
parts, one of purely Physical Geography, the other for Edimography, Statistics, 
Political and Historical Geography. Each part will be illustrated by a colored 
Physical and Political Atlas. FH : 

Harper & Brothers have nearly ready: Smith’s New Classical Dictionary, edited 
and enlarged by Prof. Anthon, royal 8vo. Andrew’s Latin-English Lexicon, from 
the German work of Dr. Freund, royal 8vo. Hildreth’s History of the Uniied 
States, continued, 3 vols. 8vo. Gayarre’s Romance of the History of Louisiana, 8vo., 
Bartlett’s Nile Boat, 8vo; Notes on the Nile, 12mo. 
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President Hitchcock, of Amherst College, has in the press of Phillips & Sampson 
a work on the connection of Geology and Religion. 

The Second Part of Mr. Bancroft’s history, it is understood, will fill five volumes, 

Mr. E. G. Squier is engaged in the preparation of an elaborate work upon the 
remains of ancient civilization in Central America, to contain the results of investi- 
gations during his recent official residence there. 


ENGLAND. 


“BrstrorHeca Crericatis; a Guide to Authors, Preachers, Students and Literary 
Men; being a new edition of a Catalogue of the Books in the Clerical Library, 
greatly enlarged, so as to contain every Author of any note, ancient or modern, in 
Theology, Ecclesiastical History, and the various departments connected therewith, 
including a Selection in most branches of Literature, with complete lists of the Works 
of each Author, the contents of every Volume being minutely described ; to which will 
be added an entirely new volume, with a Scientific as well as Alphabetical Arrange- 
ment of Subjects, by which a ready reference may be made to Books, Treatises, Ser- 
mons, and Dissertations on nearly all heads of Divinity, the Books, Chapters, and 
Verses of Holy Scripture, and useful Topics in Literature, Philosophy, and History, 
ona more complete system than has yet been attempted in any language, and 
forming an Universal Index to the contents of all smaller Libraries, both public and 

rivate.” 

" The above is the title of an extensive and well-digested bibliographical work on 
Theology, and subjects connected with it, now in preparation by a competent hand 
in England. It is to be published by James Darling, 22 Little Queen street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, London, in monthly parts of eighty pages, super-royal octavo, 
price 2s. 6d. each, and will be finished in about twenty-four parts. The first vol- 
ume will be complete in itself, and will contain the authors and ‘their works in an 
alphabetical arrangement, forming, as far as may be practicable, a descriptive cata- 
logue. In the second volume the whole of the matter contained in the first will be 
arranged under heads or common-places, in scientific order, with an alphabetical 
index, by which any subject can be readily referred to, and all authors of any 
authority who have written on it at once exhibited, with the titles of their works, 
treatises, dissertations, or sermons, and a reference to the volumes and pages where 
they are to be found. The advantages of a work like the one now in preparation by 
Mr. Darling are very obvious. Not only will it exhibit a classified arrangement of 
the contents of the great collections in Theology, and in other departments, (as, for 
example, the Bibliotheca Patrum of De la Bigne, the Bampton Lectures, c&c.,) but 
it will also render accessible a large amount of knowledge heretofore locked up in 
innumerable sermons and discourses. 

The Clerical Library, of which the above-mentioned work is to be the catalogue, 
was established by Mr. Darling in January, 1840, for the benefit of the clergy and 
laity in London and in the towns adjoining. It contains upwards of thirty thousand 
volumes, and in the number and importance of its works on all subjects of Biblical 
criticism is acknowledged to be unrivalled. 

We hope some American publishing house will immediately commence its repub- 
lication here. — 

A new book is announced in London, entitled Notes on North America, Agricul- 
tural, Social and Economical, by J. F. W. Johnston, author of Lectures on Agricul- 
tural Chemistry. 

The Official Gazette announces that “the Queen has been pleased to appoint 
Aurrep Tennyson, Esq., to be Poet Laureate in ordinary to her Majesty, in the 
room of William Wordsworth, Esq., deceased.” 

The Earl of Carlisle has recently given two lectures before the Tradesmen’s 
Benevolent Society of Leeds, and the Mechanics’ Institute of the same city, upon 
the Scenes, Institutions, and Characteristics of the United States, which he visited 
when Lord Morpeth. 

The Rev. Dr. Bloomfield, whose edition of the Greek Testament is so well known 
in this country, has just published two volumes of additional Notes, critical, philo- 
logical, and explanatory, in fulfilment of a promise made in the third edition of his 

New Testament, in 1839. The annotations, we understand, relate to a critical ex- 
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amination of the readings of the text, with the reasons for that selected, philologi- 
cal notes on the meaning of words, and exegetical annotations on the a inter- 
pretations of passages. We hope these volumes may be republished in this coun- 
try. They are the fruit of many years’ labor, and would be cordially welcomed. 


FRANCE, 


M. Cousin is collecting and editing all his various writings upon the subject of 
education. They will fill several volumes. 

The Almanach des Opprimés (Almanac of the Oppressed) for the year 1851, is 
spoken of as “aimed wholly at the Society of Jesuits, whose history it exposes in 
the blackest colors. It begins with the early life of Loyola, depicts his debauche- 
ries, his ambition, the religious mechanism invented by his enthusiastic and fanati- 
cal genius, the flexibility of his morality, and goes on to give an account of the 
intrigues and crimes of his successors in various countries and times, with an analy- 
sis of their books, their missions, and their miracles.” 


GERMANY. 


Tue political commotions in Germany: do not seem materially to diminish the 
literary activity of the people, or the number of issues from the press of the coun- 
try. The published Catalogue of the Michaelmas Leipsic Fair shows a total of u 
wards of 5,000 new volumes since the preceding Easter—The library of the 
lamented Neander is to be sold at auction. It 1s of course very rich in editions of the 
Fathers. It is said to contain about 4,000 volumes. The Berlin public will hardl 
let it go out of the city; and probably it will be purchased for the use of the Uni- 
versity.-—The reproduction, on the modern stage, of the ancient Greek Drama, which 
commenced in 1848, in Berlin, with a brilliant and most successful representation of 
i ae Antigone, and was followed by the performance of the same piece at Paris 
and at London, and afterwares by the performance of other pieces at Berlin, is NOW 
to be again attempted at Berlin, with the Eumenides of ischylus. No city in the 
world can bring to such an enterprise such an array of learning, talent, and skill, in 
all departments, philological, literary, musical and histrionic, as the brilliant capital 
of Prussia ; and in the King, who is a liberal patron of letters and ancient art, and his 
cultivated court, and in a community of scholars and intelligent citizens, this new 
representation will find a numerous audience, capable of appreciating and enjoying 
it—-A German translation of Ticknor’s History of Spanish Eheatas is announced 
- forthcoming from the press of M. Brockhaus, the celebrated Leipsic pub- 
isher. 

The Austrian Government has just set on foot an enterprise to prepare and pub- 
lish at the expense of the Imperial Treasury, a great work on the ethnography of 
the Empire, designed to give a complete account of the origin, history, manners, 
language, character and condition of each of the many tribes and peoples included 
under the Austrian sceptre, with descriptions of the country, scenery, climate, soil, 
minerals, and natural and industrial productions of each region. It is supposed 
that the whole will be completed in eight volumes. 

The Prussian Expedition to Egypt,—Denkmdiler aus Afgypten und ithiopien 
nach den Zeichnungen der von Sr. Majestat dem Kénige von Preussen Friedrich 

Wilhelm IV. nach diesen Léndern gesendeten, und in den Jahren 1842-45, ausgefuhr- 
tenwissenschaftlichen Expedition: Herausgegeben von Dr. R. Lepsius,—published 
at the expense of tke Prussian Government, will be completed in eighty parts, or 
eight hundred plates. Most of the plates are printed with tints, and many in the 
colors of the originals. This work forms a necessary compl :tion of the celebrated 
work of the French Expedition under Napoleon. Parts I. to X. are now advertised 
as ready for subscribers, in London, at three dollars and a half each. 
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